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A BOW WITH 


WHEN I met Dr George 
Roupin, during the British oc- 
cupation of Syria in 1919, he 
was engaged on experiments in 
his father’s clinique at Aleppo. 
His father, an Armenian phy- 
sician of considerable local 
standing, had married an Irish 
woman, and his son had been 
brought up feeling as much at 
home in the valley of the Black- 
water as among the mountains 
and plains of his father’s coun- 
try. A strange and disfiguring 
disease, commonly known as 
the “ Aleppo Button,” haunts 
the dusty streets and rank 
drains of the Syrian cities, and 
becomes at times almost a 
scourge among the children of 
Aleppo—hence its name. The 
disease pastures best on tender 
skins, and Syrian mothers offer 
Up prayers that their little ones 
May go scathless through child- 
hood’s years. ‘In hopes of 

VOL. COXIII.—NO. MCCXCIL, 


TWO STRINGS. 


combating this disease George 
Roupin was at work. He did 
his best to explain to me the 
nature of the disease and his 
experiments, but, I think, was 
more than pleased when we 
got away from the subject and 
discussed instead the future of 
Armenia, and the possible re- 
sults of the King-Crane Com- 
mission, which at that time 
was investigating conditions in 
the Near East on behalf of 
President Wilson. It was then 
I discovered that Roupin had 
been through the war, and 
had in fact been one of the 
principal actors in a side-show 
which I had helped to stage. 
Later, during evenings spent 
in his study, assisted by 
countless cups of coffee, 
we were able to piece to- 
gether the following narra- 
tive from both sides of the 


lantern. . 
20 
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The Armenian monastery on 
the island of St Lazaro was 
bathed in a soft autumn sun- 
light. Around the island the 
blue waters of the Venice lagoon 
eddied, and then passed on to 
the open sea. The monastery 
bell had just sounded as a 
signal for all to leave their 
work and assemble for prayers 
before the midday meal. George 
Roupin, however, paid no heed 
to the call, but, lost in thought, 
remained seated on the old 
masonry bench? which, built 
on a buttress of the island, 
commands the lagoon towards 
the east. 

Having passed his finals in 
England for the medical pro- 
fession, Roupin had settled 
down among the monks of St 
Lazaro to learn of the past his- 
tory and glories of his father’s 
people—of Haik, the founder 
of the Armenian nation; of 
Tigranes the Great, and Roupin, 
his namesake, Emperors of Ar- 
menia: men whose wrath had 
made the world tremble, and 
whose justice had enabled the 
poor to raise their eyes from 
off the ground. In those bygone 
days Armenia had included all 
that was best in Asia Minor, 
and had not Edessa (Urfa) 
been the centre of learning of 
the world? It was of past 
glories that Roupin was learn- 
ing in the wonderful libraries 
of St Lazaro—past glories which 


showed off to all the greater 
disadvantage the existing state 
of the Armenian people. 

Then the great European 
War had broken out, and only 
the previous day—the 3rd 
November °14— Turkey had 
thrown in her lot with the 
Central Powers—Turkey, the 
hereditary enemy of the Ar- 
menians, Turkey by whom his 
father’s people had been pil- 
laged and massacred. Was 
this not a time rather for action 
than study ? Roupin had taken 
life easily as it came, but the 
Irish-Armenian blood running 
through his veins was just of 
the composition to make him 
dream suddenly of great things, 
and hurry to put them into 
execution without much re- 
flection. Now, as he sat look- 
ing out over the lagoon, his 
mind conjured up mighty deeds 
of the past. He saw himself 
as a hero of old, gathering to- 
gether his people from the 
hills of Erivan and Van, from 
the fertile plains of Malatia 
and Albistan—gathering them 
together, and leading them to 
victory against the Turk. He 
would be first in battle and 
in council, and his name would 
be hailed with that of Tigranes ! 

A hand was placed on his 
shoulder, and a voice said, 
““The brothers await you in 
the refectory; are you not 
coming to join them in the 





1 The monks of St Lazaro claim that it was here Byrou wrote his ‘Childe 
Harold,’ 
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midday meal?” Roupin 
looked up: ‘‘ Yes, Father, I 
come,” he said; then added, 
“My mind is made up: to- 
morrow I leave for England.” 
A look of regret came over the 
monk’s face; to lose so rich 
a visitor was not good news, 
but he replied, ‘“‘ Every Ar- 
menian in his own way must 
be ready to show that Armenia 
is still a nation.” 

On reaching the large hall 
where meals were taken by the 
monks, the news that their 
rich compatriot was leaving 
soon passed round; but it did 
not come as a surprise, as his 
possible action had been the 
one subject of discussion. A 
small black-bearded monk ad- 
vanced towards him with hand 
uplifted: ‘‘ My father and my 
sister were tortured in the 
streets of Trebizond, and my 
mother was thrown alive into 
the burning ruins of our home. 
Remember them, O Roupin.”’ 
“ Aye, remember them ! ” cried 
out the others. Another monk 
leaned across the table, hold- 
ing a withered hand and arm 
to Roupin’s face, and at the 
same time uncovered an un- 
sightly hollow where his left 
eye should have been. “ At 
Adana, when I was but twelve, 
the Turks pricked my eye with 
wire, and placed my hand in 
ted charcoal to try to make me 
disclose the whereabouts of my 
sister, who, an hour after her 
wedding, was hiding with the 
dead body of her husband. 
Remember this, O Roupin ! ” 
.. Aye,” cried the others, 

Tfemember this ! ” 
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The monks crowded round 
Roupin, evidently expecting 
some declaration on his part. 
He raised his arm— 

“Before you all, before the 
ever-present spirits of the by- 
gone heroes of Armenia, before 
the God who made us, I swear 
to consecrate myself, body and 
soul, to Armenia.” 

Those present crossed them- 
selves, and then, all kneeling, 
repeated the Paternoster. 


Lal 
e + e 


Four days had passed since 
bidding farewell to the monks 
at St Lazaro, and Roupin, car- 
ried by express trains and 
Channel steamer, had arrived 
at Manchester, and now found 
himself among a large number 
of fellow-countrymen in the 
house of a relative, a wealthy 
merchant named _  Altonian. 
Gathered together were Ar- 
menians of all classes and from 
all parts of England: sleek 
and wealthy merchants, owners 
of palatial residences and mag- 
nificent motors; and cadav- 
erous-looking clerks, in worn 
clothes and soiled stand - up 
collars. Some members of the 
Huntchakist, the Armenian 
Political Society, were present. 
These last were the firebrands. 
They were in possession of 
cipher cables received from 
Urmia and Van, through Rus- 
sia, Showing that the Turks had 
commenced once more to per- 
secute their people, and that 
massacres and atrocities had 
already taken place. 

Roupin was the centre of 
attraction—his Irish blood had 
given him a personality which 
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the majority of Armenians lack. 
It was clear that the Hunt- 
chakists wished to make him 
a member of their society, and 
secure him as a supporter of 
their plans. Many were the 
proposals discussed—some for 
the forming of a legion from 
Armenians in England and 
America, which would offer 
to serve under the British 
Flag ; others for sending arms 
and ammunition to their people 
in Turkey vid Russia. There 
were whispered suggestions of 
putting out of the way some 
of the Turkish leaders ; but it 
was clear to Roupin that the 
majority would do little where 
action was required, and would 
consider themselves well out 
of the troubles of their people. 
Only the MHuntchakists ap- 


peared ready to make any real 
effort ; but their schemes con- 
tained too much of the melo- 


dramatic for Roupin, who, 
though he promised to keep in 
touch, refused point-blank to 
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be tied down by the rules and 
penalties of their society. 

Afterwards, when alone, he 
decided that being a doctor by 
profession his best plan would 
be, if possible, to join the Army 
Medical Service in some capa- 
city. Having made up his 
mind, no time was wasted, and 
during a short visit to his 
mother’s people he had the 
necessary papers completed, 
and soon was up before a 
selection board, and appointed 
to a temporary commission in 
the R.A.M.C. He felt this was 
not quite what was expected 
of him by the monks with 
whom he had parted at St 
Lazaro, nor the start that he 
himself had anticipated to the 
furthering of his dreams of a 
new-born Armenian nation with 
himself as its saviour; but it 
was a start, and the practical 
side of Roupin’s nature de- 
cided that whatever his future 
action might be, this was a 
sound stepping-stone. 


OH. 


On the British front in 
France, some time late in the 
spring of 1917, a Divisional 
motor-cyclist pulled up in front 
of the hut which served as an 
Army Corps centre for the ex- 
amination of the daily bag of 
prisoners and enemy documents 
taken during the minor opera- 
tions of trench warfare. The 
cyclist handed over a bag 
labelled ‘Captured Docu- 
ments,” received a receipt for 
the same, and went his way. 


The bulk of the bag did not 
give indications of a big haul, 
and, emptied out on a table, 
resulted in a small pile of 
private correspondence. Al 
Intelligence Officer, glancing 
quickly through a handful, 
picked up at random, suddenly 
came to a post-card, which he 
read intently. Then, calling 
to a confrére from G.H.Q. 
who happened to be i 
the hut, he said, “Have you 
heard anything of a forma 
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tion known as 
Co rps 9 > 

“No,” said the other. “‘ What 
is it?” 

“Don’t know, but here’s a 
pc. from a fellow at Posen, 
who states that he volunteered 
for the Asian Corps, and is now 
awaiting orders.” 

“No, never heard of it; 
but I’d like to take the p.c. 
back to G.H.Q. It will pro- 
bably keep old Blood and Iron 
up half the night, and cause a 
further congestion of the world’s 
cables with his ‘Priority’ 
wires.” 

Having carefully indexed the 
contents, the card was handed 
over, and late the same even- 
ing was being scrutinised by a 
number of Intelligence officers 
at Sir Douglas Haig’s Head- 
quarters, who were keeping up 
to date the enemy Order of 
Battle: that endless task, the 
result of which enabled the 
Commander-in-Chief to know 
the whereabouts of any par- 
ticular unit of the enemy’s 
forces at any given moment. 

There was some excitement. 
For weeks no new unit or 
formation had appeared. Sud- 
denly some one called to a 
young officer who was working 
on the card-index: ‘‘ Tommy, 
bring along that burnt docu- 
ment that was passed for trans- 
lation this morning; it should 
be ready by now.” 

The translation - room was 
called up, and in a few min- 
utes the document arrived. 
It was the half-burnt draft of 
‘ome secret orders of the Ger- 
han Great Headquarters re- 


the Asian 
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garding an important concen- 
tration of munitions. Blown 
out of an office before the 
flames had finished their work, 
it had been picked up by an 
agent outside enemy Head- 
quarters at Kreuznach, and 
forwarded to the British G.H.Q. 
vid Switzerland. What was 
left of the document showed 
that an immense supply of 
munitions and equipment was 
to be concentrated at Haidar 
Pasha—the western terminus 
of the Baghdad railway—early 
in October 1917, when appa- 
rently the as yet incompleted 
railway through the Taurus 
Mountains would be able to 
undertake transport to the 
front. The orders were some- 
what general, but all officers 
to whom they were addressed 
were made responsible that 
the various items were ready 
at the appointed date to be 
handed over at Haidar Pasha 
to the staff of General Liman 
von Sanders, Chief of the Ger- 
man Mission at Constantinople. 
Heavy guns there were, and 
machine-guns, with large sup- 
plies of ammunition for both, 
aeroplanes and hangars, a whole 
flotilla of oil-driven river craft, 
motor-lorry columns, and an 
enormous supply of petrol. 

A naval officer entered the 
room. He was a thick-set man, 
wearing an eyeglass and walk- 
ing with a slight limp. ‘ Any- 
thing for me?” he said, com- 
ing towards the group. Con- 
versation stopped, and all the 
officers assumed a more or less 
attentive attitude, for this was 
the man in whose hands lay 
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the active side of the British 
Secret Service. Fearless and 
hard to a remarkable degree, 
he never spared himself in the 
service of his country. Found 
early one autumn morning in 
1914 unconscious and broken- 
limbed on the Meaux Chaussée, 
his only son lying dead beside 
him, and the tangled remains 
of a 60-h.p. motor lying within 
a few yards, he had come to, 
ordered his secretaries to be 
wired for, and within three 
days was again directing his 
world organisation from a Paris 
hospital.? 

“Yes, I think we have some- 
thing that may be of interest, 
sir. You probably know all 
about it, but these two docu- 
ments indicate something that 
is quite new to us on this side.”’ 

The naval officer took the 
papers over to a light and 
examined them intently. ‘‘ This 
confirms it,” he said; “‘ those 
supplies are not for the re- 
mains of that handful of Ger- 
mans who, calling themselves 
the Pasha Army, prodded Jemal 
across Sinai to the Suez Canal. 
There’s something big on foot 
this time. Ill take this with 
me to Town; send me any- 
thing else you come across by 
K. M.” 

Bidding them good night, he 
left the room. 

Arrived in Town, this naval 
officer hied to a quiet flat, and 
calling his secretary, asked for 
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a summary of all information 
concerning the German Mission 
in Constantinople and _ the 
Pasha Force. The summary 
arrived—a fairly complete his- 
tory till the winter of 1916, 
when it tailed off into frag- 
ments :-— 


116. An hotel in Constanti- 
nople had been taken 
over by the German 
Mission to accommo- 
date a large number of 
German officers who 
were due to arrive 
shortly. (From X*.) 

117. Colonel von Dommes 
had returned to the 
German Mission in Con- 
stantinople, and was 
later to join Yilderim 
H.Q. at Aleppo. (Re- 
liable agent.) (Note.— 
Not known to what 
** Yilderim ”’ refers. 
Turkish for Thunder- 
bolt. The Sultan Ba- 
yezid I. was known as 
** Yilderim.’’) 

118. General von Franken- 
burg states in letter to 
friend that he has been 
selected to command 
mixed force in the 
Near East. (Docu- 
ment from B. L. 0. 
Russian H.Q.) 


And so on, fragments that 
would eventually enable the 
Intelligence to fathom what 





1 It may interest the reader to know that both the Chief of the British In- 
telligence Service in the field and the above-mentioned officer were severely 
injured in motor accidents during the first five weeks of the war, and both med 
tinued to direct their work from hospital beds; the former in a small Frenc 


village near the front line, the latter in Paris. 


Also, both lost their only sons. 
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activities were in progress in 
the Near East. Now, there 
were these two documents from 
France. It was quite clear 
that the Germans were again 
about to reinforce the Turks 
with personnel and matériel. 
To what extent as regards the 
former it was as yet difficult 
to say—perhaps only staff and 
technical troops; but as re- 
gards the latter—munitions— 
there was clear evidence that 
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immense supplies were to be 
concentrated at Haidar Pasha, 
waiting only for the opening 
of the railway through the 
Taurus to be hurried to the 
front. The naval man felt 
that this was an objective 
worthy of a big effort. To 
destroy the munitions just as 
the concentration was com- 
plete would paralyse any offen- 
sive on the Baghdad and Pales- 
tine fronts. 


ITT. 


Two years had passed since 
Roupin joined the R.A.M.C. 
and crossed over to France. 
Life in the field had hardened 
him, and on the whole he had 
been a success. Some of his 
brother officers had been in- 
clined to look down their noses 
at him as having “a touch of 
the tar-brush,”’ but his un- 
doubted ability had kept him 
in demand for responsible posts. 
He had failed to get out to 
Gallipoli, and this he at 
first regarded as a distinct set- 
back, as he had thought his 
knowledge of Turkish and Ar- 
Menian would have been of use ; 
but as nobody who had any- 
thing to do with the matter 
appeared to attach any im- 
portance to the question of 
languages, he settled down 
again to the humdrum life of a 
Medical Officer in France. Now 
he was with an Army Corps 
Headquarters. One day on 
alriving back from work in 
the Corps area, he was handed 
4 telegram which, minuted on 


for compliance, instructed the 
Corps Headquarters to relieve 
him, and order him to report 
at the War Office forthwith. 

Arrived at the War Office, he 
received an official envelope, 
and was granted a week’s leave. 
Enclosed in the envelope was 
a letter from his relative Al- 
tonian in Manchester, asking 
Roupin to come at once to 
that town, as there was some- 
thing of importance to com- 
municate to him. 

Arrived in the house of Al- 
tonian, he was introduced to a 
member of the British Secret 
Service, named Stewart, who 
had come there to meet him. 
Roupin’s name, so said Al- 
tonian, had been given to 
the War Office as that of a 
reliable man for a highly con- 
fidential mission in the East. 
What the mission was they in 
Manchester did not know. The 
War Office had sent a repre- 
sentative to get in touch with 
the Armenian community, and 
had asked certain of the lead- 
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ing members whether they could 
select a man whose integrity 
they would pledge for an im- 
portant and confidential mis- 
sion. Roupin had been sug- 
gested at once by those who 
met him in Manchester two 
years ago, and it now remained 
for him to go into the matter 
and decide. After ten minutes’ 
conversation Stewart appar- 
ently satisfied himself that he 
had found the right man, and 
only too willingly Roupin placed 
his services at the disposal of 
the authorities. He parted 
from Stewart with the im- 
pression that Palestine was to 
be his destination. ‘‘ The East,”’ 
Stewart had said; then when 
asked what part, ‘‘ Oh, Pales- 
tine, I expect; Allenby has 


just gone out there, you know.” 
That evening was an ordeal 


for Roupin. A number of 
Armenians, principally those 
whom he had met on his 
previous visit, met together 
in Altonian’s house. Since he 
had last been in their midst 
there had been terrible happen- 
ings in Armenia: hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians, men 
and women, had been deported 
from their homes and marched 
to their death in the Arabian 
desert ; the highways of Turkey 
were already marked out by 
the bleached skeletons of those 
who had fallen by the way; 
and almost every Moslem family 
had its quota of Christian chil- 
dren who were to be brought 
up in the faith of the Prophet. 

Reports from refugees and 
missionaries were read—reports 
illustrated by ghastly photo- 
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graphs. Many of both the 
reports and photographs went 
beyond the possibilities of 
reality, and seemed to have 
been the production of some 
frenzied brain, whose owner 
had written the reports and 
faked the photographs. Several 
of those present at the meeting 
disappeared for a short while, 
reappearing in Eastern dress 
of various types. Then was 
staged a scene representing a 
massacre of Armenians in Tur- 
key. Children were brought 
from their beds, and from other 
Armenian families in the neigh- 
bourhood, to witness the scene, 
which was acted over and over 
again. The room was filled 
with shrieking women and wail- 
ing children as spectators, while 
the greater number of the men 
took the part of Turkish gen- 
darmes or Arabs, or the Ar- 
menians who were being mas- 
sacred. Later two girls were 
persuaded to take part, and 
were dragged about from one 
side to the other of the ex- 
temporised stage by the brutal 
gendarmes, midst the clash of 
swords and the firing of cap- 
pistols. 

Whenever the actors slack- 
ened their pace, an old man in 
the audience would spring up 
and shout ‘‘ Vengeance, vel- 
geance!”’ and if this were not 
enough, would rush among the 
actors, and seizing a sword, 
drive them to greater efforts 
with piercing yells. 

For the moment Roupin had 
been forgotten, but he was 
suddenly remembered ! He was 
saluted as a hero. They 
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tried to press an old sword 
into his hand, and more than 
one hysterical woman fell 
about his feet. He submitted 
quietly with a feeling of pity, 
wondering what the mentality 
of the children would be, brought 
up among such scenes. 

On the following day, much 
to his relief, he left all this 
behind him and reached Lon- 
don. He went immediately to 
an address given to him by 
Stewart, who met him on ar- 
rival, and led him straightway 
to his chief’s room. “ This is 
Roupin, sir,’’ he said, and then 
retired. 

Roupin found himself in the 
presence of a naval officer, who 
was engaged in examining some 
water-colour sketches. He put 
aside the sketches, gave Roupin 
a searching glance, then said 
“Sit down.” Roupin did as 
he was bid, and the sailor, still 
sizing him up, continued, “I 
understand you are prepared to 
undertake some work for our 
Intelligence in the East.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Roupin. 

“Are you quite clear that 
the job you will be required to 
undertake is a dangerous one, 
one that no paid agent would 
be likely to carry out success- 
fully, and that we are only 
prepared to entrust it to one 
who, from patriotic motives, is 
prepared to risk everything? ”’ 

“IT am quite clear about 
that,” said Roupin, “ though 
I do not know what I am to 
do, nor where I am to go.” 

The sailor again looked at 
him intently. 

“That is what I am now 
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going to tell you; there is no 
mystery. You have _ been 
selected, and with you lies the 
success or failure of the enter- 
prise. You know Constanti- 
nople? You know the Haidar 
Pasha Station where the Bagh- 
dad Railway starts ? ” 

“Yes,” said Roupin, 
know it well.” 

“‘At Haidar Pasha,” con- 
tinued the sailor, “there will 
be concentrated during the next 
three months the ammunition 
and equipment of two armies— 
the armies destined to retake 
Baghdad, and to drive back 
the British from the Palestine 
front across the Suez Canal and 
into Egypt. Eaeh day those 
supplies grow—guns, ammuni- 
tion, petrol, aeroplanes, and 
motor-boats, all are being 
collected. There they will 
remain until the tunnels 
through the Taurus Mountains 
are open, when the whole of 
this vast depot will be rushed 
down by rail into Syria, and 
then to the battle fronts in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
The tunnels are due to be open 
any time after the I1st of 
October, and it is just before 
that date that the contents of 
the depot will be at their 
maximum.” Looking fixedly 
at Roupin, he said, ‘‘ Your job 
is to go to Haidar Pasha and 
destroy the depot.” He waited 
a moment, then said, “‘ There 
it is, and if you are successful, 
you will have done as much to 
win the war as any Army com- 
mander—perhaps a good deal 
more.” 

Roupin gazed at the man. 
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** Are you, sir, going to entrust 
the whole of that to me?” 

“Yes, you succeed or fail, 
and there’s the end of it. Your 
best chance of success is to 
work alone. In this country 
we will show you how to de- 
stroy the contents of the depot. 
We will get you into a position 
at Haidar Pasha where you 
will be able to make a start, 
and then you and you alone 
must do the rest.” 

Roupin, to say the least of 
it, was flabbergasted. His idea 
of secret service had been en- 
tirely different to this—a con- 
fidential mission, the seizure of 
an important document; but 
the destruction of a great depot 
—well, such a thought had 
never entered his head. There 
it was, however, with its vast 
possibilities, and Roupin did 
not hesitate a moment. 


“T’m your man, sir. Show 
me how it is to be done, and 
I'll do it.” 

The sailor stood up. ‘‘ That’s 


right,” he said; “now you 
know what you’re in for. 
Stewart will coach you, and 
get you to your ground.” 

Then holding out his hand, 
“We are not likely to meet 
again before you start, and 
now I'll just give you one 
word of advice: keep what 
I’ve told you, and what Stewart 
tells you, to yourself. Trust 
no one, least of all your friends 
the Huntchakists.” 

The door opened, and as 
Roupin went out Stewart joined 
him, saying, ‘‘ Well, and what 
do you think of your job?” 
“Think of it,” said Roupin ; 
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“TI have not yet had time to 
think of it, but what amazes 
me is that you entrust all this 
to me. I might fail you in a 
hundred ways. Are you not 
leaving a lot to chance?” 
Stewart smiled. ‘The Old 
Man does not leave very much 
to chance,” he said. 


The next two weeks were 
spent in schooling. There were 
the days with a sappers’ demo- 
lition class on Cove Common, 
where Roupin was taught the 
art of destroying things. In- 
flammable liquids and quick- 
match were his chief care— 
liquid of which a drop, once 
ignited, would maintain a flame 
in a gale of wind or torrential 
rain, and of which the imme- 
diate effect was only increased 
by dilution; quick-match s0 
fine that when wound round a 
reel it would be mistaken for 
coarse sewing-cotton. Hours 
were spent in practising the 
joining of safety-fuse to quick- 
match, and in forming junc- 
tions and terminals. In the 
evenings Roupin constructed in 
plastic, from Intelligence plans 
and sketches, a complete model 
of Haidar Pasha—the station, 
sidings, roads, and buildings. 
Likely sites for stores of petrol, 
&c., were marked, and schemes 
carefully worked out for con- 
necting them up. Then finally 
there were the arrangements 
for reaching Haidar Pasha. All 
arrangements, all instructions 
were to be in Roupin’s head— 
no papers or anything that 
might incriminate himself or 
others. 
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He would meet other agents 
of the British Secret Service 
on his way: men and women 
who formed part of that mys- 
terious net which covered more 
than half the world; men and 
women waiting, but alert, wait- 
ing month in month out in 
obscure corners, perhaps wait- 
ing a whole year without being 
called upon to act, but ready 
to risk everything when the 
time came. It would fill many 
a book to describe why each 
of these agents came to be at 
his or her particular post— 
few, if any, were ordinary 
people, nearly every one had 
strongly marked characteristics. 
Yet they were there, qualified 
and efficient in the part they 
had to play, waiting and watch- 
ing in the most literal sense of 
the terms. So efficient was this 
organisation that a scheme in- 
volving arrangements from Lon- 
don to Singapore could be set 
in motion within a few hours 
with the certain knowledge that 
each part of the intricate whole 
would act at the right time 
and in the right way. There 
were forms of introduction be- 
tween agents to be learned. 
The offering of a cigar, taking 
one himself, slipping off the 
band, rolling it casually into a 
pellet and flicking it away with 
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the left hand was an introduc- 
tion; the offering of a light 
with a second match, the first 
for some reason or other hav- 
ing failed to strike, was the 
answer. This was only one 
form of introduction — there 
were others to suit varying cir- 
cumstances. There was the 
journey to Cotrone, on the 
south-east coast of Italy, a 
fellow-agent he was to meet in 
the ship-chandler’s on the quay, 
the embarking on a Greek ship, 
the landing on the coast of 
Thrace, the journey to Con- 
stantinople, and finally his ar- 
rival at an address in Pera, 
which would be given to him 
on embarking at Cotrone. 

At the address in Pera he 
would receive final instruc- 
tions as to his future pro- 
cedure. 

Every detail was worked out 
with the greatest care; but 
there was latitude in each 
case, so that neither a mistake 
here nor a delay there would 
upset the general plan. 

The day arrived at last when 
Roupin, coached in every de- 
tail on his mission, and clad 
in a commonplace grey suit, 
stepped on board the boat- 
train at Victoria bound for 
Cotrone vid Boulogne and 
Milan. 


IV. 


Times are when everything 
appears distorted, and so this 
journey through France and 
Italy appeared to Roupin. After 
two years of the war, with its 


ordered life and movement, 
the military aspect of the whole 
of the war zone, the exact know- 
ledge of how one stood in regard 
to one’s fellows—some senior, 
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to be treated with certain de- 
grees of respect, some equal 
in rank, who might or might 
not be treated with good-fellow- 
ship, according to the nature 
of the beast, and some junior, 
to be kept at just such a dis- 
tance as would maintain a 
happy discipline,—he now found 
himself in a world apart : where 
everything had been so easy in 
uniform, now that he was in 
a grey tweed suit difficulties 
soon presented themselves. He 
asked a question: before he 
received an answer he was 
called on to explain why he 
had asked it, and in nine cases 
out of ten had to produce his 
passport to support his replies. 
His papers were all in order, 
however, and difficulties were 
eventually surmounted. His 
passport showed that he was 
proceeding to Greece vid Cot- 
rone. This was good enough— 
it would take him to that port 
and get him on board a Greek 
ship; then his passport would 
be carefully burned and its 
ashes scattered. And so it 
happened. The journey was 
dull and uninteresting. There 
were continual delays. In Italy 
a big movement of troops was 
taking place, and all other traffic 
was held up. Koupin’s first 
ideas of travelling on secret 
service—special trains, secret 
badges, and priority passes— 
died at birth. These are re- 
served for messengers whose 
business is to get about rapidly 
from one place to another, and 
whose identity can be divulged 
if necessary to railway officials 
and others; but the man who 
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is going to carry out work at 
the risk of his life, above all 
must be normal—every time 
he does anything which causes 
any one to ask “who?” or 
“why?” a nail is being collected 
for his coffin. 

Arrived at Cotrone, he walked 
out of the station in the 
clothes he had lived in for 
the past week; his collar was 
soiled, he was unshaven, his 
boots uncleaned, and he looked 
typical of nine out of ten men 
who travel third-class in Italy. 
His Gladstone-bag, unlabelled, 
had been left under the seat 
of his compartment, with the 
certain knowledge that the first 
facchino who spotted it would 
appropriate it and ask no ques- 
tions. Then he sauntered down 
to the quay. There was no 
difficulty in finding the ship- 
chandler’s—he entered. Two 
men were making a purchase 
across the counter. Roupin 
examined intently some rope 
which was lying baled in a 
corner of the shop. The two 
men went out. Roupin called 
over the man from behind the 
counter, at the same time casu- 
ally tying two loose knots on an 
end of rope—this was the in- 
troduction sign; would it be 
answered ? This was Roupin’s 
first effort, and he lacked con- 
fidence. The man, hands in 
pockets, sauntered over, looked 
at the knotted rope, drew a 
hand from a pocket, when, 28 
though by accident, a coin fell 
from his hand to the floor— 
this was the answer. The man 
led the way to the back of the 
shop, and then through into 4 
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room, where he turned to 
Roupin, saying in English, ‘“ All 
is ready ; you will leave here 
to-night. Stay in this room all 
day. To-night, perhaps early, 
perhaps late, we shall see, I 
myself will take you to your 
ship. You would like to eat, 
eh? I myself will bring you 
food.” In a few minutes Rou- 
pin was enjoying a bowl of 
maccaroni and some red wine. 

Well towards midnight his 
host, who had been away for 
some hours, came in and an- 
nounced that it was time to 
start. Leaving from the back 
of the house, they entered a 
halrow passage, which eventu- 
ally led out to the quay, where 
lay a variety of craft. From 
among these his guide loosed a 
small row-boat, and in a few 
minutes they were away and 
making for the open sea. 
Shortly a dimly-lighted and 
ungainly-looking tramp steamer 
hove in sight, and when along- 
side a voice in Greek hailed 
them. Roupin’s companion re- 
plied, and a rope-ladder was 
slung over the side. Up this 
went Roupin to find himself 
confronted by a dirty-looking 
ship’s hand, who immediately 
drew up the ladder, and when 
Roupin turned to look back, 
the row-boat, with his late 
host, was disappearing into 
the darkness. 

The ship’s hand led the way 
below, into a stuffy saloon 
surrounded by bunks. Two 
Men were sitting at the table 
discussing a bottle of wine. 
Everything was dirty and in 
disorder. The ship’s hand mo- 
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tioned Roupin to @ chair at 
the table; then pulling out a 
cigar he himself sat down, 
and, looking at Roupin, said 
in English, with the soft ac- 
cent of the Levant: “I am 
the owner of this ship—I bid 
you welcome. These two gen- 
tlemen are my officers. They 
have not the good fortune to 
speak English as I. They are 
good fellows ; all my crew are 
good fellows. I have a good 
story that I will tell you—it 
will make you laugh,” and he 
chuckled, adding, ‘“‘ But there 
is plenty of time; to-morrow I 
will tell it to you.’”’ He then 
spoke in Greek to the two men, 
who at once got up, and the 
three went above together. 
Roupin had not spoken half a 
dozen of words. The dirty-look- 
ing owner of the vessel, whom 
on deck he had mistaken for a 
ship’s hand, was obviously a 
man of intelligence, and his 
manner below at once im- 
pressed Roupin, and gave him 
a feeling that he was in good 
hands, even though they might 
be Greek. There were soon 
signs that the ship was moving, 
and as he was alone he went up 
the hatch and looked out, The 
dimmed lights of the shore 
were disappearing in the dis- 
tance, and as all was in dark- 
ness on deck he returned be- 
low, and, wrapping himself in 
a ship’s blanket, was soon 
asleep in the bunk that had 
been allotted him. The next 
day he was up betimes, and 
rai into the ship’s owner, who 
was bubbling over with good 
spirits. ‘“‘ No submarines,” he 
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chortled. ‘“‘No mines. You 
can sleep in peace, sir, on my 
ship. It is protected, protected 
by God and...wNow, my 
friend, is a good time to tell 
you my story, my little joke— 
you will laugh. 

“You find yourself on my 
ship—good ; you are to get to 
Constantinople ; is it not so? 
I, Condopoulus, am responsible 
that you get to Constantinople 
—no, I am wrong,—I, Condo- 
poulus, am responsible that 
you get into Constantinople— 
into Pera, and I shall take you 
by the hand as one leads a 
blind man, and I shall go with 
you into the centre of Pera, 
and I shall say to you, Are you 
satisfied, sir, that you are in 
the centre of Pera? and if 


you answer me Yes, I shall say 
Good-bye, sir, and then ’”—he 


made a pass with his hand— 
“I disappear. 

“Now I will tell you my 
little story. Imagine, I beg 
you, two places—towns, one 
in the hills, south of Roma— 
Frascati; the other Constanti- 
nople—Pera. In one is made 
the best wine in the whole of 
Italy, the very best. The Czar 
of Russia used to obtain the 
whole of this vintage each year ; 
at least he thought so, but I 
can tell you of one who also 
got part of this wine. He is 
the greatest man in Turkey, 
the very greatest ; he is a good 
Moslem, but he loves the wine 
of Frascati. Now, some of 
the wine that this great man 
loves so dearly is on my little 
boat, and this great man knows 
it is on my little boat; and 
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all day long he is thinking of 
this wine; and when he is 
playing poker and drinking 
cocktails in the Cercle d’Orient 
at Constantinople, he says to 
himself, These are good, but 
not so good as my Frascati, 
which is now on its way in 
charge of my good friend Con- 
dopoulus. 

“And now, sir, my little 
joke which will make you 
laugh. You and I will take 
the wine from my ship to this 
great man, and we will receive 
his thanks and the gift which 
he is sure to make us, and 
then I will take you to the 
centre of Pera.’ Here the 
owner of the ship burst into 
@ noisy laugh. 

“But,” said Roupin, “ shall 
we not be held up? Two men 
travelling about Turkey with 
cases of wine in a time like 
this does not seem likely to 
assure a successful arrival.” 

The man chuckled. “It is 
arranged,” he said. ‘‘ The great 
Turk—the Pasha—has arranged 
all. He is very interested in 
this war, but he is very, very 
interested in the safe arrival 
of his friend Condopoulus with 
his Frascati wine. You ask 
why he cannot get what wine 
he wants from the Germans ? 
Well, he may get some, but 
perhaps he likes to get a little 
more. But I will tell you the 
real reason, This great Pasha, 
he was not always great. Once 
he was an inferior clerk in the 
postal service at Salonique, and 
now he is always wondering 
what he shall do to show how 
great he is; and when in two 
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weeks from now he will dine 
his friends, he will drink his 
Frascati, which has just arrived, 
as he did before the war, and 
his friends will talk together 
and say, ‘Here is a really 
great man: the war is a small 
matter to him. War or no 
war, he obtains his Frascati!’ 
That is because they are Turks, 
and are accustomed to judge 
aman by what they see.” 

The night of the fourth day 
the ship, now flying the Turkish 
flag, lay-to opposite the small 
port of Mekri, which Condo- 
poulus stated was some two 
hundred miles by road from 
Constantinople. Roupin had 
been well coached. He was to 
act as clerk to Condopoulus, 
who was to be in charge of a 
consignment of thirty cases of 
wine for the Red Crescent, and 
part of the voyage had been 
spent in carefully marking each 
case with the emblem of that 
society. On the following morn- 
ing two Turkish officers came 
off with some gendarmes. The 
officers went below with Con- 
dopoulus and the ship’s cap- 
tain and discussed a bottle of 
wine, while the thirty cases 
were carefully lowered into two 
feluccas, which were rowed to 
the shore later with Roupin, 
Condopoulus, and the Turks. 
Condopoulus went with the 
officers into a coffee-shop, leav- 
ing Roupin to superintend the 
transfer of the wine from the 
feluccas to three springless carts 
in which they were to journey 
to Constantinople. There had 
been no hitch. All papers were 
m order, and this had been 
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made quite certain by ten 
pounds in gold, which was ac- 
cepted as a matter of course 
by the senior of the two officers. 

No time was lost. The three 
carts were loaded, and each 
provided with a small flag of 
the Red Crescent; each case 
of wine was marked with the 
Red Crescent, and the papers 
carried by Condopoulus bore 
the visé of the Red Crescent. 
It was clear that the Red 
Crescent, like Freemasonry in 
the East, served many pur- 
poses. The journey was with- 
out adventure. At Tchorlu 
their papers were casually ex- 
amined, small douceurs gra- 
ciously accepted, and the small 
convoy sent on its way with 
the God-speed of the gendarmes: 
“A blessed mission to carry 
succour to the faithful: may 
Allah protect you!” On the 
twelfth day they arrived within 
sight of the minarets and cy- 
presses of Stamboul, and then, 
bearing to the north, they took 
a road leading past Pera and 
over the disused golf links to 
Therapia. Again their papers 
were examined, again the dou- 
ceurs, and with the God-speed 
of the post they passed down 
to the shores of the Bosphorus. 
The Red Crescent flags were 
now quickly taken from the 
carts, grass and matting cov- 
ered the sign of the Red Cres- 
cent on the cases of wine, and 
then, passing along some narrow 
streets, the carts pulled up at 
the back entrance to one of the 
kiosks which face the Sweet 
Waters. Condopoulus banged 
on the door, and when a small 
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shutter had been opened and 
the party inspected, he was 
allowed to enter. He had been 
away some five minutes when 
the doors were thrown wide 
open, and the carts beckoned 
inside. Servants and gardeners 
then arrived with Condopoulus, 
and following them a big stout 
man with heavy black mous- 
taches, who was carefully 
dressed in tarboush, black frock- 
coat, and patent-leather boots. 
Instantly Roupin recognised 
him. There, carefully examin- 
ing the cases of wine which 
had brought Roupin into Con- 
stantinople, was the adventurer 
who had become head of the 
Turkish Government, at whose 
instigation the Armenians of 
Turkey had been eliminated as 
a nation by massacre and star- 
vation, and who now, to sat- 
isfy every little whim of palate 
and vanity, had successfully 
schemed to obtain wine from 
his country’s enemies by using 
for his own ends the sign of the 
Red Crescent, sister to the sa- 
cred symbol of the Red Cross. 
It was that cruel enemy of his 
father’s people—Talaat Pasha. 


Roupin knew Constantinople 


In Pera, Roupin went as 
directed to a certain house in 
the Rue des Postes, at a quarter 
after midnight, entered, and 
ascended to the first floor. He 
tapped twice on the one and 
only door, and was evidently 
expected to be punctual, as 
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well, and it was quite unnec- 
essary for Condopoulus to act 
as guide. He had his instruc- 
tions as to what to do on 
arrival in the city, and he lost 
no time in bidding farewell to 
that strange Levantine Greek. 
Condopoulus had always seemed 
to be occupied with his own 
affairs. He had never explained 
how he came to play his own 
particular part in this scheme 
which had landed Roupin in 
the capital of Turkey. He had 
never mentioned the words 
“Secret Service,” and when 
they parted Roupin was none 
the wiser as to who the 
Levantine was, or who con- 
trolled his movements. No 
difficulties had arisen, nor did 
Condopoulus ever appear to 
foresee any. Occasionally, with 
a hoarse chuckle, he had re- 
lated to Roupin some episode 
which redounded to his own 
cunning. There was nothing 
of the cloak and dagger about 
this British agent. He had 
bluffed and bribed his way 
along in the East for the past 
twenty years, and this war 
was only another incident 
which he was turning to his 
own advantage. 


it opened with his second knock, 
and an ancient woman ushered 
him into a luxurious and 
brightly-lighted hall. The door 
was closed, and without 4 
word he was led along passages 
and up steps to a bedroom, 
which, when he entered, as- 
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tounded him by its splendid 
fittings. 

He tried to open conversa- 
tion with his guide, but she did 
not appear to hear, and after 
pointing to the bed in a manner 
indicating that he should turn 
in, left without a word. A 
suit of pyjamas was on the 
bed, apparently for his use, 
and having tried the door, 
which he found was locked 
from the outside, he took the 
line of least resistance, went to 
bed, and was soon sound asleep. 

Awaking early and feeling 
somewhat restless, Roupin got 
up. He had arrived, according 
to instructions, with only the 
clothes in which he had tra- 
velled from Cotrone, but now 
even these were nowhere to 
be seen; all articles of ap- 
parel worn on his arrival had 
disappeared during the night. 

Without warning the door 
opened, and in walked the 
old woman of the night before. 
She placed a pair of boots by 
the bed, and then opened a 
chest of drawers. The drawers 
were full of clothes and under- 
linen; and these, she indi- 
cated, were for Roupin’s use. 
She also produced a hold-all, 
containing brushes, razor, &c., 
Which she placed on the dress- 
ing-table. No detail appeared 
to have been forgotten. 

Roupin dressed and _ pre- 
pared to meet his fellow-men, 
but on trying the door again 
found it still locked; he was 
evidently not meant to wander. 
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An hour later breakfast ar- 
rived, and with it a large roll 
of Turkish and German news- 
papers. Roupin finished the 
meal, and sat down to read 
of current events. The local 
papers of the previous day 
were full of the great Turkish 
offensive which was to come 
off on the Palestine front and 
in Mesopotamia. The “ Yil- 
derim ” + armies were to re- 
take Baghdad and the Sinai, 
and after that Egypt! Abbas 
II. was preparing to proceed 
to the holy cities of Arabia to 
tell the people of the dreadful 
doings of the British in Egypt 
when he was Khedive, and to 
win the erring Hussein and 
Ibn Saud back to the Osmanli 
cause. An interview with Gen- 
eral Kress von Kressenstein 
at his headquarters at Huj 
took up two columns, but told 
nothing that could not have 
been concocted in two minutes 
by a correspondent sitting in 
Pera. 

His reading was interrupted 
by the old Greek woman, who 
again entered without any an- 
nouncement. She beckoned 
Roupin to the far side of 
the room, and he followed, 
wondering what could be her 
reason. Suddenly, when about 
six feet from the wall, he was 
brought to a standstill by being 
addressed in perfect English— 

“Good morning, Roupin ; 
glad you have arrived safely. 
Hope you did not pass too 
bad a night.” The old woman 





. Name—meaning Thunderbolt—given to the group of Turkish armies oper- 
ating in Syria and Mesopotamia in 1917-18. 
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had noiselessly disappeared and 
closed the door. One is in a 
helpless condition when ad- 
dressed and being observed by 
some one quite invisible. Rou- 
pin must have shown it, and 
have looked like a man groping 
in the dark. “It’s all right, 
Roupin ; you're among friends, 
though I am afraid we shall 
not meet face to face for many 
a long day. 

** Now to business. The room 
where you are now must be 
your home for the next week 
at least,’’ continued the voice. 
“You are playing for big stakes, 
and cannot afford to run risks. 
Spend your time making your- 
self well acquainted with cur- 
rent events. You shall have 
every paper that comes into 
Constantinople or is published 
here. At the end of a week 
you will be the Armenian doc- 
tor of a Turkish infantry regi- 
ment, so prepare yourself to 
play the part. I cannot tell 
you more at present. You’ve 
done well to get here—you are 
perfectly safe where you are, 
and the most you can do is 
to have patience and wait. 
It is a dull business, I know. 
Good-bye.” 

Roupin had not spoken a 
word. Without a pause the 
clear voice had given instruc- 
tions and advice. Then silence. 
Bewildered, he asked, ‘“ Are 
you still there? ’”’ But there 
was no reply. From _ that 
moment for seven weary days 
he lived in that apartment. 
The old domestic appeared at 
regular intervals to tend the 
room and bring food, but never 
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a word did she utter, nor did 
she appear to hear when ques- 
tioned. He searched the wall 
whence the voice had appeared 
to come, but with no result— 
neither speaking-tube nor any- 
thing of a similar nature could 
he find. Roupin now knew 
the part he had to play, and 
put his back into preparing 
himself. Every item of news 
from the war to social gossip, 
even a description of the dresses 
worn by the ladies of the 
Petits Champs, he studied, and 
at the end of a few days felt 
he could enter easily into an 
everyday conversation without 
feeling out of date or a stranger. 
Previous visits to Constanti- 
nople, and to relatives in other 
parts of Turkey, stood him in 
good stead. Undoubtedly the 
part selected for him was the 
best that could have been 
chosen. For an Armenian doc- 
tor to play the part of an 
Armenian doctor should not be 
difficult. 

On the morning of the eighth 
day Roupin awoke to find that 
the clothes he had been wearing 
had been replaced by a Turkish 
Medical Officer’s uniform, with 
a pair of cheap-looking German 
gaiters and boots. Roupin felt 
that something would happen 
this day, and was restless with 
excitement to hear more of 
his future. Sure enough, after 
the morning meal the old Greek 
woman came in, beckoned him 
to the far side of the room, 
and then left. ae 

“Good morning, Roupi, 
said the voice of the invisible 
one as before. ‘‘Sorry that 
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you should have had such a 
dull week. You are likely to 
have a bit of a change now, so 
listen carefully to what I say. 
At four o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing—that is, about an hour and 
a half before dawn—you will 
leave this house dressed as you 
are now. You will saunter 
down towards the quay, and 
take the first ferry across to 
Haidar Pasha. On arrival at 
the other side examine the 
baggage put ashore from the 
ferry-boat, and you will find 
a handbag and a valise labelled 
with your name: take these 
and drive to the headquarters 
of the 147th Regiment in the 
Turkish camp. Arrived there, 


ask for the Medical Officer. 
On meeting him, say, ‘I am 
Doctor Roupin. I have come 
to relieve you, and take over 
the duties of Medical Officer of 
the 147th Regiment.’ No ques- 
tions will be asked. The Medi- 
cal Officer will hand over and 
introduce you to the officers 
of the regiment. Then you 
must fend for yourself. You 
have instructions from London 
as to what is required of you. 
You will find an ample supply 
of everything you require for 
your work in the double lining 
of your kit-bag, and one hun- 
dred gold pounds will be handed 
you before you leave this house. 
Good-bye, and good luck!” 


VI. 


At the appointed hour, Rou- 
pin,in Medical Officer’s uniform, 
passed out of the house in the 
Rue des Postes, and walked 
slowly down to the quay. Few 
people were in the street at 
that hour, but as he approached 
the water-side he became one 
of the small stream of early 
Tisers who were making for 
the first ferry. He crossed 
over to the Asiatic side, col- 
lected his baggage according 
to instructions, and in a 
few minutes had been driven 
M a miserable conveyance to 
the lines of the 147th Regiment. 
The smooth working of the 
aTangements made for him 
since leaving London had given 
Roupin unlimited confidence, 
but so far his own part had 
been child’s play, in which he 


had simply been a unit which 
other forces had carried to a 
given destination, and none 
realised better than Roupin 
the infinite care and unlimited 
funds which must have been 
expended to achieve this result. 
The naval man in London had 
carried out his part to the letter, 
now it was for Roupin to show 
that he was worthy of the trust. 

He asked a passing soldier 
the whereabouts of the Medical 
Officer’s quarters; the man 
saluted and pointed out the 
way. The Medical Officer was 
seated at a table writing, and 
when Koupin had introduced 
himself he rose, and in a French 
which betrayed him as a Syrian 
of Beirut, said, ‘‘ You are here 
in good time; everything is 
ready. My assistant and the 
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orderlies will parade for your 
inspection in the hospital tent ; 
at 10 o’clock I will introduce 
you to Major Ariki Bey, who 
commands this regiment, and 
then I leave for Iraq.”” Roupin 
made light work of taking over, 
and walked to the hospital 
marquees, which were some dis- 
tance away, and which he at 
once saw would give him at 
all times a good reason for 
traversing the whole camp and 
depot. Then there was the 
introduction to Major Ariki 
Bey, a stoutish man in tightly- 
fitting grey uniform, black knee 
patent-leather boots, grey suéde 
gloves, and lamb-skin cap. He 
carried a heavy silver-handled 
Circassian riding- whip, and 
this, with a clear olive com- 
plexion, and a short carefully 
waxed moustache, gave him 
the necessary tone to be a great 
success with the ladies of the 
Austrian ballet who graced the 
theatre of the Petits Champs. 
The Bey’s main energies were 
directed towards his own crea- 
ture comforts, and he devoted 
only just sufficient time to his 
work to keep from coming 
under the adverse criticism of 
the German who commanded 
the L. of C. troops. His regi- 
ment was useful to him in that 
it provided a number of officers 
and orderlies at his beck and 
call, and he found his Medical 
Officer particularly useful at 
times. Also he always had a 
feeling that once during the war 
the latter might, by some un- 
happy chance, be the only 
barrier between himself and 
death: he always did his best, 
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therefore, to keep on the right 
side of his M.O., and though 
this officer almost invariably 
belonged to one of the lesser 
breeds, he fawned on him in 
private and was bearable in 
public. 

He received Roupin politely, 
passed him a cigarette, called 
for coffee, and then proceeded 
to explain how deeply interested 
he was in the health of his 
troops. “I give you a free 
hand,” he said, “an absolutely 
free hand, but as you value 
your life do not let me have 
any complaints from the cursed 
German pigs.” 

Roupin was highly pleased— 
was it by accident or arrange- 
ment that the Bey had asked 
no difficult questions? His 
mind ran back over the events 
of the past few weeks: the 
chandler’s shop at Cotrone, 
the ship in readiness, the land- 
ing at Mekri, and his arrival 
in the garden at Therapia, 
within striking distance of that 
arch-fiend Talaat. Then his 
first feelings had been to try 
and kill the man, but instantly 
his mind had risen to greater 
things,—these debts could be 
settled later ! 

Time was in his favour, for 
there were yet five weeks be- 
fore he was timed to strike ; 
but even now the depot was 
like a hive. Labour battalions 
were working under the threat 
of the whip like so many 
gangs of slaves; thousands of 
heavy shells for the Austrian 
batteries were being man- 
handled in their basket con- 
tainers; motor-boats destined 
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for the Euphrates flotilla, cases 
containing the parts of aero- 
planes, the equipment of motor- 
lorry columns, and unlimited 
eases of petrol—the forage of 
modern armies — were being 
stacked in regular lines. Gangs 
were working day and night on 
branch lines of rail, which, run- 
ning through the depot like 
veins, joined up at points with 
the main artery. Behind all 
this was the mailed fist of the 
Hun, even waggons marked 
“Liége”’? and “Bruxelles,” 
which three years before were 
running peaceably on Belgian 
railways, had been transplanted 
to Asia, and were ready to 
supplement the rolling-stock of 
the Baghdad Railway. 

During the first few days 
Roupin put his back into his 
duties as Medical Officer, mean- 
while making mental notes. 
All over this vast depot there 
were daily accidents and cases 
requiring attention. Underfed 
labourers, worked at high pres- 
sure, collapsed ; others, suffer- 
ing from dysentery and fever, 
were worked until they dropped; 
and accidents from a hundred 
different causes all pointed to 
the necessity for a number of 
dressing-stations which would 
act as feeders to the central 
hospital. Roupin was not slow 
to see what an opportunity 
this gave him. He worked out 
the position of these dressing- 
stations—each to be central to 
a number of the large stores of 
ammunition and petrol. By 
the end of the first week he 
had obtained the support of 
the German officers, who, 
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though they treated the labour- 
ers like so many animals, were 
keen on having efficient medi- 
cal arrangements which would 
quickly get their men back to 
work. Tents were obtained 
and placed at the points which 
Roupin had decided on; each 
tent had its first-aid equipment 
and field telephone. At all 
hours of the day and night 
Roupin, the new and energetic 
Medical Officer, might be met 
visiting his dressing-stations, 
hurrying in and out among the 
stores, always a ready flask 
for the over-worked officer or 
clerk, who felt that a “nip” 
would help him in his work. 
Nothing worried him. His tele- 
phone wires torn by lorries, he 
was seen mending them him- 
self; one of his tents had to 
be moved—there was no objec- 
tion. He would do without a 
tent ; a corner of an ordnance 
marquee would do as well. 
With a cheery laugh he would 
make an improvised dressing- 
table out of cases containing 
shells; it was all in a day’s 
work. But every time he 
moved about that depot he 
paced, and that evening lengths 
of quick-match were carefully 
cut to the required length 
and put aside. Every impro- 
vised table or chest of petrol- 
cases or ammunition-boxes had 
among its bottles one of in- 
flammable liquid, coloured and 
labelled as some medicine, ready 
to be accidentally spilled at the 
appointed time. A month had 
passed—the excitement grew 
intense; another week and 
the depot would be emptied on 
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to the battle fronts. The 
great autumn offensive, which 
was to result in the taking of 
Baghdad and Egypt, would 
then take place. The names of 
Falkenhayn and Von Kress 
were on all lips. The Near 
East was the popular stunt, 
and any German officer who 
could get there by fair means 
or foul found his way to Con- 
stantinople. Von Papen, driven 
from the United States by 
diplomatic pressure, had re- 
cently arrived. Though there 
were nasty reports that serious 
delays had taken place, it was 
generally believed that the 
Taurus tunnels would be open 
in time, and all arrangements 
were made accordingly. A 
vast amount of rolling-stock 
had been collected, and thou- 
sands of labourers—Christians 


from all parts of Turkey, Ar- 
menians and Levantine Greeks 
—were ready for the day when 
the trains were to be loaded 
up and despatched. 

Roupin’s plans had matured 
better than his wildest expec- 


tations. His mind had suffered 
torment at seeing his father’s 
people bullied and whipped to 
their work, and on more than 
one occasion, on some slight 
pretext, shot in front of formed- 
up labour gangs “pour en- 
courager les autres’; but Rou- 
pin had his part to play, and 
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from the first he determined 
that no side-issues or weakness 
on his part should be allowed, 
To kill Talaat Pasha in the 
garden at Therapia had been 
his greatest temptation, but 
he had surmounted that. He 
was popular with the Germans 
on account of his keenness, and 
also with the Turkish officers, 
whom he helped over the effects 
of nights spent in Pera. His 
dressing - stations became the 
model of efficiency, connected 
up with the main stores by 
telephone, and lighted by elec- 
tricity. The date of departure 
of the first trains now became 
known, and on the three nights 
previous to the day Roupin 
had to put the final touches to 
his scheme, the telephone and 
lighting wires had each its 
quick-match twisted along it, 
and now these were to be joined 
up with the wood and waste 
which he had prepared in each 
of the main stores. This had 
all been completed successfully 
on the night before the last, 
and when Roupin crawled into 
bed, just before dawn, there 
only remained some five ter- 
minals to be connected up and 
fired. This was to be done on 
the following night, and then 
his task would be accomplished. 
He did not allow himself to 
think of what would happen 
afterwards ! 


Vil. 


The following morning Rou- 


on his rounds. 


He was making 


pin was up betimes, and after his way along a heavy sandy 
looking in at his office, started road which led to the munitions 
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park, and was just passing a 
labour battalion of Lebanon 
Christians, when a string of 
motor lorries came swerving 
through the sand in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“ Achtung ! Achtung ! ” 
shouted their German drivers, 
and a young Turkish learner, 
seated arrogantly alongside a 
German, threw an empty bottle 
with all his foree among the 
labourers, who were making 
way for the lorries, and gave 
a shout of laughter as he saw 
it strike an elderly man on 
the side of the head. The man 
stood dazed for a moment, 
and then collapsed in the track 
of the next lorry. 

“ Achtung ! Achtung ! ”’ 
cried the driver, maintaining 
his course, and Roupin, stand- 
ing there, had only just time 
to seize the stunned man before 
the lorry was upon him. He 
partially dragged the body, 
and then, bracing himself, pre- 
pared to raise it. Whether by 
accident or intent, the lorry 
swerved, and the heavy iron- 
tyred wheel passed over Rou- 
pin’s right foot and instep. It 
was all over in a moment—ex- 
cruciating pain, and he knew 
n0 more. 


When Roupin came to he 
was lying on a bed in a marquee 
of his own hospital. An orderly, 
who was completing a bandage 
around his ankle, told him that 
it was then noon, and that he 
had been brought in about 
two hours previously. The 
Pain from his crushed limb was 
Intense, and during the best 


part of the afternoon he re- 
mained in a semi - conscious 
state. 

Darkness came at last—the 
darkness of the night when he 
alone was to strike the blow 
which would have more effect 
than months of campaigning 
of armies in the field, a strategic 
blow which would paralyse all 
enemy action on the two great 
battle-fronts of Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. 

Between pain of body and 
anguish of mind, Roupin be- 
came restless and feverish. The 
groans from a case in the far 
corner of the marquee, and the 
dull flickering of some freshly 
lighted night-lights, combined 
to conjure up in his troubled 
brain a feeling that he was a 
prisoner among the lost. Then 
for a moment his brain would 
clear, and he would realise his 
failure. This night of all nights 
—each dump connected up 
with quick-match, and only 
the five main terminals to be 
joined—the work of a few 
minutes—and fired. And there 
was he helpless, the fuses in 
the lining of his uniform jacket, 
which had been taken into the 
hospital store, and was now 
locked up there with the rest 
of his kit. With his ankle in 
splints, he would be in hos- 
pital for at least two or three 
weeks, while the depot was 
being emptied to the battle 
fronts. That cursed motor- 
lorry with its shouting German 
driver! His own cursed luck ! 
Now he had missed being one 
of his country’s heroes! Again 
his thoughts would become 
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confused and dull as the pain 
of his ankle gained the upper 
hand. 

How long he remained in 
this condition he knew not, 
perhaps only a few moments ; 
but he was brought to his 
senses by a terrific explosion, 
then another and another, and 
then one, if possible, greater 
than the rest. The whole 
earth seemed convulsed and 
quaking. The ropes of the 
marquee strained like those of 
a ship in a storm. A night 
orderly writing at a table was 
thrown over on his back. Again 
and again there were terrific 
explosions, interspersed with 
minor detonations. Roupin’s 
brain gradually began to take 
in the situation. This was 


the Haidar Pasha depot go- 
ing skywards—but how? by 


whom? This was his task, 
confided to him in that quiet 
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London flat by the strange 
sailor with the eyeglass. Was 
he not, then, the only one 
working out that sailor's 
scheme? The pride he had 
felt as that man had played 
on his patriotism, leading him 
to think that he was the one, 
the only one, selected to carry 
out this great task! Evidently 
others in this vast depot had 
been working unknown towards 
the same end, and where he had 
failed they had succeeded. 

And now, amid continuous 
explosions, the ground tremb- 
ling and the air filled with black 
fumes of burning oils, Roupin 
remembered Stewart’s remark 
as he left the sailor’s room, 
modestly expressing a hope 
that he should carry out credit- 
ably his task— 

** The Old Man does not leave 


very much to chance!” 
HASTA. 








THE AFFAIR MOUCHARD. 


BY KENNETH MAONICHOL. 


SCARCELY ever have I seen 
a sight so terrible, said Réné 
Guizet. Blood everywhere ! 
Splattered freely about the 
kitchen; the carpet in the 
salon ruined with great stains ; 
a trail of crimson leading up 
the stairs, then down again ! 
The house was a shambles. 
He was a very healthy man, 
this M. Mouchard. 

He paused while the waiter 
sei down the glasses for we 
others who lingered at the 
third table on the right in the 
(afé Provencal. The little 
journalist was telling us the 
true story of the sensational 
Affair Mouchard. 

You know, certainly, all the 
story that we have published 
from day to day in that ex- 
cellent journal, ‘ Le Grand Ba- 
vard.” Who does not? For 
how long has the Affair Mou- 
chard been the one topic worthy 
of discussion on the Boule- 
vards? Not for years has 
Paris enjoyed a coup d’horreur 
80 truly magnificent. And I, 
Réné Guizet, now promise you 
to-morrow there shall be a 
last great flare; then, le voild, 
the final solution! You, mes 
amis, shall have all the truth 
toenjoy to-night, but presently. 

I begin at the beginning of 
the affair. M. Mouchard, be- 
fore the mystery of his demise 
made his name famous, was no 
more than a petit bourgeois, a 


chareutier, who had lived all 
his life respectably in Mont- 
martre, displaying his pédtés 
and sausages in the window 
at 27 Rue de la Goutte d’Or. 
He was neither tall nor short, 
somewhat round, his face pink 
as the skin of a little pig, his 
eyes blue and enough close 
together, his chins not lacking 
firmness in the upper one near- 
est his pudgy nose. He made 
good sausages. The business 
prospered. He smiled cheer- 
fully as he served the clients 
who came to him. He loved 
money no more than any other 
bourgeois, and wanted only to 


take his profit and live in 


peace. To assure his peace, 
he was likely to be stubborn 
on occasion. 

One would not choose to 
speak disrespectfully of the 
good woman, Madame Mou- 
chard. However, she was not 
so jolly as monsieur, nor so 
popular among the neighbours 
in the quarter. I have heard 
it said by a virago of malicious 
nature that her tongue was as 
sharp as the tail of a scorpion 
and more venomous, her face 
would sour wine at a distance 
of a kilometre, and not for all 
the wealth of the Crédit Lyon- 
nais would they dwell beneath 
the same roof with her though 
it were at opposite ends of the 
Musée de Louvre. One may 
consider this exaggeration. All 
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simply, madame was not at- 
tractive. She was extremely 
jealous of monsieur. There 
were no children. Their lives 
were bound up, so to speak, in 
a sausage skin. Such condi- 
tions hold forth no promise of 
unblemished happiness in the 
family. 

We come now to the morn- 
ing of the last quarrel, if one 
may speak of quarrelling when 
all the violence is on one side 
of the house. Monsieur has 
announced his intention of visit- 
ing for a few days his relations 
at Grange Feuille, a farmstead 
high in the Jura, about three 
almost vertical kilometres from 
Salins. He had not included 
madame in making his plan 
for the excursion. Once, and 
once only, he had taken her 
to visit his parents at Grange 
Feuille, with results not alto- 
gether pleasing. The journey 
was partly for business pur- 
poses. The recent death of an 
uncle had entitled him to a 
share in a little heritage. There 
entered the question of need- 
less expense. Also, if Madame 
Mouchard accompanied her hus- 
band, who was left, then, to 
attend the shop ? 

Yes, there were numerous 
reasons why she should remain 
in Paris, none of which seemed 
to her worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Hélas, that many 
women should have such sus- 
picious minds! The truth is 
obvious. Madame believed sin- 
cerely that monsieur had no 
intention whatever of going to 
Grange Feuille, but wherever 
he went, he would not be alone, 
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nor would his company be 
such as madame would choose 
for him. 

Monsieur declared simply that 
he was going, and no more, 
Madame, according to the re- 
port of numerous neighbours, 
replied with additional com- 
mentary that he was not going ; 
that he would go nowhere ex- 
cept with her, and at last, 
loudly, that monsieur was a 
foul beast, an old dirty toad, 
a devil’s pig and degraded im- 
becile, lacking in all love and 
respect for her. Monsieur, as 
was his habit, refused to argue 
these various points with her. 
But presently, proving that 
profound respect was not awak- 
ened by such recriminations, 
he grasped her firmly by the 
shoulders, and, all quietly, put 
her out of doors. 

Madame shrieked and 
screamed in raging fury, pro- 
claiming the infamy of mon- 
sieur to the entire quarter. 
She beat her fists violently 
against the door of the charcu- 
terie. She relieved her feelings 
with a thousand maledictions, 
swearing to have the life of 
that vile Mouchard. All her 
efforts were entirely futile. The 
little good man, locked in, 
defended himself valiantly by 
non-resistance. He refused to 
be aroused to active participa- 
tion in the affray. Presently 
then, exhausted, madame ‘de- 
parted to seek sympathy at 
the low Café du Quartier. She 
found the consolation of deep 
oblivion in more than a drop 
of fiery eau-de-vie, a habit that 
was a sore affliction to tem- 
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perate and thrifty M. Mou- 
chard. At noon madame was 
taken in charge by a kindly 
neighbour. By four o’clock 
she was sufficiently recovered 
to be conducted to her own 
home again. 

Such, mes amis, were the 
events that preceded the 
tragedy of M. Mouchard. Ma- 
dame, unexpectedly finding the 
door at the rear of the charcu- 
terie unlocked, passed immedi- 
ately into the kitchen. At once 
she screamed madly, entranced 
with terror where she stood. 
The neighbour, Madame Fro- 
chon, followed her. 

There, in the kitchen, with 
what horror the good woman 
viewed the appalling evidence 
of a brutal crime! Table and 
chairs were thrust aside in dis- 
order; blood smeared the 


table; there were dark crim- 
son clots on the sanded floor ; 
near the stove a blood-slimed 


basket was overturned; on 
the stove a great butcher-knife 
was sanguine to the hilt with 
the ruddy stain. There was 
that dreadful mysterious trail 
of blood through the salon and 
up and down the stairs. The 
house had been rifled. Drawers 
were pulled out and left hang- 
Ing. The linen cupboard was 
turned out upon the floor. 
The cash-box in the shop was 
empty. A money bag, always 
secreted beneath the mattress 
on the bed of madame upstairs, 
Was despoiled of the last copper 
sou. It had contained more 
than eight hundred francs the 
evening before. Everything in 
that house cried out savage 
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murder and rapacious theft. 
But of the mutilated corpse of 
Gustave Mouchard there was 
not a trace. 

I speak with authority of 
all that followed, for scarcely 
had the gendarmes been called 
when I was also present there. 
We, of ‘Le Grand Bavard,’ 
consider that certain sums are 
wisely expended with just such 
ends in view. It needed but 
a word from informative gap- 
ing neighbours to bring about 
the arrest of madame for the 
murder of her husband, Gus- 
tave Marie Mouchard. She 
was immediately led away 
through the pushing noisy 
crowd that filled the narrow 
Rue de la Goutte d’Or and 
overflowed into Boulevard 
Rochechouart. With difficulty 
the gendarmes who guarded 
the door of the house with 
drawn sabres kept that mob 
from wrecking the charcuterie 
in a mania for closer investi- 
gation. The woman was an 
object of pity, messieurs, feebly 
proclaiming her absolute inno- 
cence, not at all certain that 
her protests were true. 

The situation, one may have 
no doubt, was extremely pain- 
ful for Madame Mouchard. 
Consider it! Misfortune had 
encompassed her suddenly. 
Now, when she most needed 
her tongue to speak for her, 
that powerful weapon was par- 
alysed. She remembered noth- 
ing of all that had occurred. 
She could say nothing in her 
own defence. She could not 
even convince herself that the 
blood of her husband did not 
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stain her hands. On the con- 
trary, she believed that entirely 
probable, remembering her rage, 
and the threats she had made 
so tempestuously. 

Four days, then, she had 
residence in the cells, tortured 
by a sore conscience, not less 
severely merely because that 
conscience was mistaken. She 
felt undoubtedly all the qualms 
of guilt. She wept as impotent 
anger had never made her weep 
before. She pitied herself with 
profound emotion more bitter 
than remorse, and reason, which 
told her that she could not 
possibly have done away with 
the body of Mouchard, offered 
no aid, for things most un- 
reasonable had always seemed 
the very probable to her. All 
this time, one after another, 
came the men from the bureau 


of police, sharp-eyed, inquisi- 


torial, bedevilling the poor 
woman to make a confession 
of her crime, when, to confess, 
had she been able to remember, 
would have been a great relief 
to her. What could she say ? 
Nothing, indeed, except, ‘‘ Mes- 
sieurs, have mercy! Pity me! 
Mére de Dieu! I do not 
know !”’ 

One must introduce now the 
great M. Forgeron, a terrible 
man, the prefect of police. 
He looks—how shall one say 
it? Simply, mon Dieu, like 
a prefect of police. You have 
seen his published portrait in 
‘Le Grand Bavard ’— that 
noble forehead, the dominating 
piercing eyes, the thin stern 
lips, the fierce moustache of 
which he is particularly proud. 
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His assistants have been un- 
able to win a confession from 
madame. He proceeds, then, 
to the next dreadful formality. 
In the house at 27 Rue de la 
Goutte d’Or, everything has 
been left without disturbance. 
They return madame to the 
scene of the abominable crime. 
M. Forgeron faces his victim 
at this confrontation. Again 
there collects that crowd of 
curious sensation-seekers about 
the door. Madame trembles. 
Slow tears run down her some- 
what withered cheeks. The 
gendarmes at her side restrain 
her when she would attempt 
to cover her eyes. She is forced 
to look upon all that scene in 
her kitchen, which is in a con- 
dition so disreputable. M. 
Forgeron is calm, merciless, 
judicial, armoured with un- 
flinching authority. 

“You are accused,” he says 
coldly, “‘ of the murder of your 
husband, Gustave Marie Mou- 
chard.”’ 

The woman cries out at the 
accusation. 

“You are accused,” con- 
tinues M. Forgeron inexorably, 
“of slaying your husband by 
violence in this room. Look 
at your work! Witness his 
blood spilled by your guilty 
hand here on the floor of the 
home that sheltered you! You 
dare not say that you are 
innocent ! ” 

The woman moans. “I did 
not do it! I do not think I 
read 

“You are guilty ! You quar- 
relled with your husband. You 
threatened to take his life!’ 
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“But I meant nothing—— 

“With that knife you killed 
him ! 99 

M. Forgeron points dramatic- 
ally to the weapon which has 
not been moved from its posi- 
tion on the stove. Her eyes 
follow the direction of his hand. 
She shivers as though seized 
by a chill. 

“Monsieur, it is not true! 
I know nothing... .” 

“Confess!” he thunders. 
“How dare you say it! You 
killed him! What have you 
done with the body of Mou- 
chard ? ” 

“ Nothing ! 
How could I? 
re 

There is no pity in the man. 
He waves a frantic threatening 
hand beneath her nose. The 
gendarmes view her _ terror 
stolidly, having been present 
at such scenes before. M. 
Forgeron screams, ‘“‘ Name of 
a name! But the body is 
not here! Murderess, what 
then have you done with it ? ” 
He reduces the poor woman 
to a state of sobbing hysteria. 
It serves nothing! Madame 
Mouchard tells only the truth. 
Thanks to the eau-de-vie, she 
can remember nothing at all. 
They return to the prison, 
where madame is safely locked 
up again. 

After some time there arrives 
the preliminary examination. 
There is no inquest, because the 
corpse fails to be present, with- 
out which no inquest can be 
held. 

The case against Madame 
Mouchard collapses suddenly. 


99 


But nothing! 
Monsieur... 
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Madame Henriot, the neigh- 
bour who acted the good Sa- 
maritan to the unfortunate 
Madame Mouchard, testified to 
the taking of the prisoner, 
completely irresponsible, from 
the Café at noon on the day of 
the crime. Madame Perron, 
owner of the Café du Quartier, 
is called. She witnesses that 
Madame Mouchard did not 
leave the café from half-past 
nine that morning until she 
was taken away by Madame 
Henriot at noon. 

“Then, happily, I did not 
kill my husband!” shrieks 
Madame Mouchard at this point 
in the affair. 

“Evidently no,” the juge 
d’instruction remarks emphati- 
cally. “Further, it appears 
that M. Forgeron, the prefect, 
is a fool. You are released at 
once, madame, with a thou- 
sand sincere apologies.” 

Madame thinks of the agony 
she has been forced to en- 
dure. As by habit, she 
blames it all on the defunct 
Mouchard. 

“Ah, the dirtiness!” she 
cries, enraged. ‘“‘ The lunatic! 
The fat pig! Naturally, I did 
not kill him! But I wish I 
had! What he has made me 
suffer. Oh, but when I put 
my hand on him.. .” 

** Madame forgets herself!” 
the judge interrupted. “No 
more! M. Mouchard, your 
husband, being dead, respect 
imposes silence ! ” 

“But then, mon Dieu, if I 
did not kill the man ? ” 

““It was some one else. I 
assure you that the murderer 
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shall be found. 
mands ! ” 

Madame Mouchard com- 
mences to weep bitterly. Over- 
come by anger, she had not 
thought that, despite her in- 
nocence, Mouchard was dead. 
There are those who gather 
around her in sympathy. Sud- 
denly there is a commotion 
near the judge’s bench. Ma- 
dame Mouchard finds herself 
deserted. M. Forgeron has 
violently tweaked the nose of 
the juge d’instruction, M. Robert. 
The insult is not to be endured. 
The court-room is cleared in 
order that necessary arrange- 
ments may be made. Madame 
Mouchard, as though she were 
a person of no importance, is 
pushed out with the rest of the 
audience. 

This indignity is a new affront 
to her harassed feelings, so 
that it is not until later that 
she thinks of a shadowy possi- 
bility. Had the base Mou- 
chard defied her after aJl, and 
gone to the place of his rela- 
tives at Grange Feuille, despite 
all contrary evidence? She 
immediately sent a telegram. 
After two days there came an 
answer, ‘Not here—not ex- 
pected.”’ Hope perished. Fur- 
ther suspicion would have been 
sacrilege while those terrible 
blood-stains dyed the floor. 
Reported to the authorities, 
here was final proof that mur- 
der had been done. 

It was only now that Ma- 
dame Mouchard realised her 
irreparable loss. Giving her- 
self to grief, the murdered 
M. Mouchard, it seemed to 


Justice de- 
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her, had been a saintly model 
of all the virtues. She was 
determined that his murderer 
should be brought to justice, 
even at the expense of the last 
sou that, in his life, he had 
been able to save. 

One indicates as briefly as 
possible the swift development 
of the affair following the re- 
lease of Madame Mouchard. 
You will, of course, remember 
the absurd duel arranged be- 
tween M. Robert, whose nose 
was tweaked, and M. Forgeron, 
whom he had called a fool—a 
combat happily without con- 
sequence other than coffee and 
reconciliation. The account in 
‘Le Grand Bavard’ had all 
Paris laughing for three days. 
That was forgotten in a de- 
velopment of the affair more 
serious, for Madame Mouchard 
reported the absence of the 
zinc-covered box that had al- 
ways stood, empty, in a closet 
opening into the bedroom of 
M. Mouchard. 

Here, now, was a_ partial 
solution of the great mystery, 
an obvious solution immediately 
seized upon by M. Forgeron. 
There had been a corpse. Now 
there was no corpse. The box 
was missing. The box had been 
removed. It followed that the 
corpse was in the box. It 
remained only to discover that 
box. All of this was perfectly 
clear to the logical mind of 
M. Forgeron. 

Careful, patient, painstaking 
were his extensive investiga- 
tions. Certain facts were pres- 
ently revealed. At 10.40 on 
the morning of the crime 4 
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man of no exact description 
appeared at the corner of Boule- 
vard Rochechouart and the 
Rue de la Goutte d’Or. From 
the curb he hailed a taxi-cab. 
He shouted out the number 
27, then turned into the Rue 
de la Goutte d’Or again. At 
the chareuterie, the driver of 
the taxi-cab, one Jules Picard, 
stopped his vehicle before the 
door. Presently, while he was 
attending to the motor with 
his head beneath the hood, 
that same man, as he believed, 
backed out from the door, 
dragging a heavy box after 
him. He left the box on the 
curb and went into the house 
again. The witness, Picard, 
placed the box on the front of 
the cab, and climbed into his 
seat. A man, and the same 
man probably, then came from 
the house and entered the cab. 
One could only say certainly 
that he was cloaked and had 
a wide hat that shaded his 
eyes. He was not a very little 
man, nor yet a man very big. 
This description exactly fitted 
M. Mouchard, as well as half 
the male inhabitants of Paris. 
Picard was ordered to drive 
to the Gare St Lazare. But 
when he arrived on the Rue 
Chaussée d’Antin approaching 
the Grand Boulevard, his ac- 
cursed motor developed a stub- 
bornness which made it im- 
Possible to proceed. Therefore 
he left this monsieur and his 
sacred box together on the side 
Walk, and, being in a temper, 
observed no more of monsieur’s 


appearance than he had noted 
before, 
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From this point the sup- 
posed murderer disappeared 
completely. More than a hun- 
dred citizens of Paris were 
willing to swear that they had 
seen this box there on the side- 
walk, and a gentleman standing 
by the box. However, there 
were a hundred various ac- 
counts descriptive of that man 
with the box. He was tall; 
he was short; he was dark; 
he was fair; he was bearded, 
and he had no beard; he was 
cloaked by one, and by another 
made to wear an overcoat. A 
veritable mirage, that one! 
He had, presently, no fixed 
form or feature. He disap- 
peared as unaccountably. Then 
the box, too, has vanished, 
gone no one knows where. One 
could only say, certainly, that 
neither man nor box arrived 
at the Gare St Lazare. 

Imagine it! Quel mystére ! 
But M. Forgeron knows quite 
well that this vanishing box 
was no magic carpet as in the 
tales of Scheherezade; it did 
not fly away carrying this man 
in response to his mere wish. 
So that, after more careful 
investigation, M. Forgeron ar- 
rests a covetous neighbour of 
Mouchard’s, M. Beaulieu, who 
had once disputed with the 
murdered man about an over- 
due account, and who had, at 
that time, said the usual things. 
His shoes exactly fitted a track 
made on the blood-stained floor. 
His description might have 
been that of the man in the 
taxi-cab. It was known that 
he was deeply in debt. Thus 
provided with a motive for the 
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crime, he was pointed out on 
the street to the taxi-driver, 
who declared that Beaulieu 
might be the man for all he 
knew. The arrest followed. 
It appeared at once that M. 
Beaulieu had not left his own 
house in all that morning. 
After a night’s potations, he 
had been sleeping like a pig 
in bed. But for this fortunate 
circumstance, he might, indeed, 
have been the murderer. 

The ardent zeal of M. Forge- 
ron thus led him into an error 
again. However, as we of ‘ Le 
Grand Bavard’ hastened to 
point out, for this mistake the 
prefect of police was to be held 
blameless. He was a wolf, a 
bloodhound who would never 
quit the trail. It was only 
that his methods were peculiar. 
He would arrest half the men 
of Paris if need be; thus, at 
last, he would trap the mur- 
derer. We therefore warned 
our readers, if innocent, to 
avoid annoyance by present- 
ing their alibis to M. Forgeron 
before his gendarmes came 
knocking at their various doors. 
Happily, many did so. M. 
Forgeron was besieged with 
letters which might say, ‘‘ Cher 
Monsieur,—At ten o’clock of a 
certain morning I was having 
breakfast with two friends at 
a café in the Rue St Anne, three 
miles from the Rue de la Goutte 
d’Or. I can prove this by 
several witnesses who saw me 
there consume a sausage and 
two rolls. Further, this petit 
déjeuner is now charged to me 
on the books of the café. You 
will conclude that I did not, 
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then, murder M. Mouchard.” 
Despite our unceasing praise of 
his ability, such letters were 
received with no enthusiasm 
by M. Forgeron. 

His efforts in the pursuit 
became prodigious. At last! 
Beyond all doubt, the murderer 
was found. M. Forgeron adver- 
tised his capture triumphantly. 
Here was one who had no alibi 
at all. He was a criminal. 
Murder and theft were his 
vocation. He had been seen 
near the house of the crime. 
The squalid room which he 
inhabited was not far away. 
His feet were of the size of the 
tracks on the floor. Recently 
he had been spending money 
in cafés more freely than had 
been remembered before. He 
was known to be proficient in 
the use of cord and knife, and 
for such artistry he had been 
condemned on two previous 
occasions. He owned a cloak, 
and possessed no overcoat. His 
face alone was enough to con- 
vict a man more virtuous. He 
could offer no proof whatever 
that he had not murdered 
M. Mouchard. Instead, his 
whole demeanour merely offered 
defiance to the police. M. 
Forgeron definitely fastened the 
crime on him. 

Such a person was Angélique 
Gobélét, the apache, known a8 
Dent-de-loup among all his vile 
associates. After the arrest, 
this Wolf-tooth proved to be 
a veritable impudent. He had 
spent half his life in prison. 
The gendarmes frightened him 
not at all. He knew his just 
rights as a criminal, and from 
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that fortress looked out and 
cursed the world. At the con- 
frontation he grinned like a 
demon, and remained silent. 
At the examination he said no 
more. He sneered scornfully 
at the avocat provided for his 
defence. The evidence against 
him, presented so ably by 
M. Forgeron and his assistants, 
was complete enough to send 
a saint to the guillotine. It 
seemed quite irrefutable. Then, 
just at the last, Dent-de-loup, 
sullen and defiant, uttered a 
single sentence ; all simply, for 
his purpose, a perfect defence. 

“C’est beau! But, before 
you condemn me, find the 
corpse ! ”’ 

So! That, messieurs, was 
all his argument. No avocat 
could do more for him. True 
enough, he needed to say no 
more. 

Consider the dismay of M. 
Forgeron! M. Mouchard had 
been murdered. No one 
doubted that. Dent-de-loup, 
the apache, had murdered him, 
and cunningly hidden the corpse 
—somewhere. That was proved 
sufficiently by the evidence to 
leave no contrary opinion in 
any reasonable mind. With all 
that, so long as M. Forgeron 
could produce no corpse, he 
had not even the necessary 
legal proof which the law de- 
Mands before the law will 
grant that a murder has been 
done. 

What an impasse! M. For- 
geron had the murderer safely 
lodged in jail. True, no one 
had actually seen the corpse of 
M. Mouchard. But, mon Dieu, 
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is it that one can see a corpse 
when it is hidden in a box? 
Is it that one can live, having 
been drained of the last drop 
of blood? How the law is a 
thousand times unreasonable ! 
The missing corpse had been 
hidden in that box, carried 
somewhere, and been put away, 
as was known to all of Paris 
and M. Forgeron. Yet this 
accursed Dent-de-loup, who had 
deprived the jolly charcutier of 
his life, and robbed the widow 
of even the sad pleasure of a 
proper funeral, could mock at 
the law, untouched by justice, 
armoured against the penalty 
of his crime by that thin net 
of words. “First find the 
corpse,” he said, and rested 
his case on that, his neck safe 
from the knife, knowing well 
enough probably that the gen- 
darmes would find that task 
insuperably difficult. It was 
maddening to zealous M. For- 
geron. 

Find the corpse! At least 
it was no problem to keep 
Dent-de-loup imprisoned until 
the corpse was found. It would 
be found! Even an atom can- 
not disappear so easily. That 
bold defiance was a challenge 
to every good citizen of Paris. 
M. Forgeron gained thousands 
of voluntary assistants, who 
willingly searched for him. The 
police thought of nothing else, 
while the depredations of other 
criminals were ignored. Two 
cunning rogues robbed a dozen 
shopkeepers by posing as police 
who looked for the body of 
M. Mouchard in places the 
most unlikely. All Paris, awak- 

2D 
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ening each morning, turned as 
with one thought to the journals 
to see if the gruesome discovery 
had yet been made. The cir- 
culation of ‘ Le Grand Bavard,’ 
which carried always the latest 
reports, at this time increased 
prodigiously. All Montmartre 
was subjected to intensive ex- 
amination. In the dens of La 
Villette and La Chapelle not 
even a rat remained undis- 
covered in his hole. The Seine 
was dragged for two kilometres 
each way beyond the fortifica- 
tions. Naturally, many curious 
things were found. Mysteries 
were solved that might have 
created almost the same furore 
a year before. Now they were 
worth no more than a para- 
graph. The obsession of the 
hour was the Affair Mouchard. 
Nothing else was of present 
interest. Even the gamins of 
the streets invented a new 
insult in their young thieves’ 
argot, ““Tiens! What hast thou 
done with the body of Mou- 
chard ? ” 

With all that seeking, one 
must discover something, is it 
not so? Soon M. Forgeron 
had an embarrassment of bodies 
of Mouchard. At one time 
there were seven in the Morgue 
awaiting identification. No one 
of them was Mouchard of the 
affair. The remains of Mou- 
chard were found as far away 
as Quimperlé in Brittany, and 
in other equally impossible di- 
rections. Once, when one had 
been fished from the Seine after 
identification presented diffi- 
culties; that one was recog- 
nised by Madame Mouchard 
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herself. However, in haste, she 
had been conducted to the 
wrong slab. The one identified 
so readily had been a woman. 
Reason denied, therefore, that 
this might have been Mou- 
chard. Certain charred bones, 
discovered and sent to the 
police, created interest, until 
it was shown by the savants 
that, in this case, Mouchard 
had been a sheep. 

Yes, mes amis, this Mou- 
chard, living, had been a per- 
son of no consequence what- 
ever. Dead, he became famous, 
as many another man has done. 
He grew to be the hero of a 
legend. The facts about him 
became more and more ob- 
secure. There were even those 
among the superstitious who 
suggested fearfully that Dent- 
de-loup, the murderer, had been 
assisted by the father of all 
evil, so that on earth no trace 
of Mouchard would ever be 
found again. Such a theory, 
one must admit, argues a lack 
of intellectual concentration, 
and reduces the problem to an 
absurdity. 

Such considerations, be as- 
sured, had no effect on the 
efforts of the eager amateur 
detectives, who thought pri- 
marily of the twenty thousand 
francs offered by Madame Mou- 
chard as a reward. As for the 
prefect of police, it was n0 
such incentive that nerved him 
to new and more strenuous 
daily exertions. The honour 
of all his bureau was involved 
in the affair. It was inevitable 
that he should feel himself 
struggling as in the horror of 
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a nightmare. He was fighting 
against innumerable evanescent 
shadows that constantly eluded 
him. He was bound, and im- 
potent, in the entangling meshes 
of this puzzling Affair Mou- 
chard. 

For two days now there were 
absolutely no new develop- 
ments. Day by day Dent-de- 
loup was questioned by the 
police. He ceased to repeat 
the simple words that had so 
well shielded him. His later 
silence was even more impu- 
dent than that first and only 
speech had been. ‘Then he 
even began to be clamorous 
for justice. Think of that! 
Yes, mes amis, he flung gross 
insult at the ears of the police. 

“What! Hast thou not 
found that sacred body yet ? 
What makes that? Alors! 
If you have proof, condemn 
me,” he cried. ‘If you have 
evidence, bring me to a trial. 
But if you have none, idiots, 
say so, and in the name of 
justice let me go free!” 

Observe, mes amis, how jus- 
tice may be mocked by forms 
of law. Justice would have 
laid the neck of Wolf-tooth 
beneath the knife and tumbled 
his head all suddenly in a 
basket, if not for this, then 
for his other crimes. Yet he 
was permitted to make this 
appeal. It appeared that law, 
Which masquerades as justice, 
having caught this murderer, 
might yet unhappily turn him 
loose again. 

Something certainly needed 
to be done in this emergency. 
I do not speak now of Dent- 
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de-loup. It mattered little 
what became of him. But, 
after two days, with no news 
that was new, the mood of 
fickle Paris showed a tendency 
to seek some new sensation. 
The circulation of ‘Le Grand 
Bavard ’ fell by three thousand 
copies on that second day. 
That was but natural. The 
people are always cynical. 
Mouchard, being dead, could 
not be more dead than he was. 
As for his leaving no discover- 
able corpse behind him, Paris 
refused to be interested in that 
peculiar phenomenon very long. 
It required only the release of 
Dent-de-loup to destroy all 
excitement and leave the affair 
as dead as was Mouchard. 
Such a contingency, so un- 
desirable from the viewpoint of 
‘Le Grand Bavard,’ no journal- 
ist could contemplate without 
regret while remaining a worthy 
member of the profession. Yes, 
mes amis, action was demanded 
of a superior kind. 

You will congratulate me, 
as I congratulate myself. Yes- 
terday! Ah, you will agree, 
messieurs, it was magnificent ! 
An inspiration, a coup de foudre, 
that! A true tour de force— 
such a thought as one does not 
have twice in a long life! It 
was my own idea; mine alone. 
I do not often permit myself 
to be enthusiastic, but now, it 
was a something, was it not ? 
I believe sincerely that copies 
of ‘Le Grand Bavard ’ of yes- 
terday will be treasured long 
after all other memory of Mou- 
chard or myself has passed 
away. My triumph, indeed, 
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frightened me. It is not many 
men who, for three hours, can 
lead all Paris by the nose, 
tickle the ribs of a few men 
with laughter, and at the same 
instant cause tears to flow 
from many hard and sated 
eyes. And it was so simple, 
as such a chef-d’euvre must 
always be. But think, how 
simple, and how masterly ! 
That Madame Mouchard, 
messieurs, is a Woman who has 
no conception of art or poetry 
in her soul. Naturally, I first 
went to her with my idea. I 
spoke to her with tact most 
delicate, suggesting that, since 
other martyrs have been re- 
membered, why not Mouchard ? 
Many heroes have had their 
memorial services without their 
personal presence being required 
if it was inconvenient for them 
to attend. Mouchard was a 
hero who had died defending 
the sacred hearth-fires of his 
home. It was not his fault 
that he had left no remains 
which might properly be paid 
the last respectful honours. 
Despite that unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, I told her the last 
rites could yet pleasingly be 
performed, due respect rendered, 
and the nature and extent of 
her affliction be reflected in the 
sympathetic eyes of all the 
world. How fine, I said, to 
see six great black horses all 
bedecked in drooping sable 
plumes, drawing behind them 
the dark char funébre contain- 
ing only a little empty urn! 
It should be inscribed, all 
simply, with the name Mou- 
chard. It would be a symbol— 
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one that might, very properly, 
with all attendant ceremony be 
interred. Was this not, mes 
amis, a touching conception, 
quite unique ? 

What, unhappy soul, do you 
think she would have done? 
She agreed with me presently 
about everything except that 
little urn. It should contain 
something, she was sure. But 
what, one asks? Imagine it! 
She even suggested an old pipe 
of Mouchard’s, or an old pair 
of his worn boots—anything of 
sentimental interest that had, 
in his life, belonged to him. 
Quel horreur! What terrible 
bad taste! No, she has none 
of the finer feelings. It was 
only when, after two hours of 
entreaty and argument, she 
was partially convinced that 
her desire would render the 
ceremonial absurd, that she 
consented to permit me to 
make arrangements. She was 
difficult, that woman. But this, 
at least, is to be said for her: 
she spared nothing. She was 
not niggardly. She was, as 
contraire, insistently almost too 
generous, as we know who 
directed the affair. ; 

One admits, however, it was 
worth the price. Not readily, 
mes amis, will Montmartre, nor 
all Paris, forget that wonderful 
funeral of yesterday. No mem- 
ber of the Académie Frangaise 
had ever a more splendid last 
following ; no prince of Europe 
could have been more worthily 
conducted than was the memo- 
rial urn of this Mouchard, 4 
simple charcutier of Montmartre. 
You saw it? Magnificent! 
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How solemn the slow pace of 
the char funébre, the most 
ornate in all the city, leading 
the long procession of more 
than a hundred carriages! 
How beautiful were the masses 
of flowers banked about that 
little marble urn! There were 
how many silent thousands 
who, with bared heads, watched 
the passing of the procession 
through the streets ? The great 
heart of Paris was infinitely 
touched by the symbolic mys- 
tery of that empty urn. Some 
few, indeed, scoffed at the 
foolish expenditure of Madame 
Mouchard, but many wept. 
Every tear was a cry for justice 
to be accomplished on Mou- 
chard’s murderer. One can but 
be grateful to M. Forgeron, 
who, without doubt, felt a 
personal interest in the con- 
duct of the ceremonial. Was 
he not glorious in his bright 
wiform, careering here and 
there on a huge black horse, 
sternly ordering the ranks of 
the police who made a barrier 
at the curbs, all uncovering 
as the char funébre passed ? 
Yes, it was a perfect solemnity. 
Almost I wept—it was so 
pathetic. And I had no reason 
to weep, knowing all I knew 
of the Affair Mouchard. 

It is true that we had some 
difficulty in finding mourners 
to fill all those carriages. There 
Will also be an item for several 
suits of black with the white 
gloves, which certain base types 
With poor memories have for- 
gotten to return afterwards. 
Hélas, that human nature suc- 
cumbs so easily to temptation. 
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We should have considered 
that the costumes thus pro- 
vided were worth something 
more than the mourner’s fee. 
Truly, even for such a journal 
as ‘Le Grand Bavard,’ the 
spectacle has been expensive. 
But yet, when for honour’s 
sake all expenses have been 
paid from the journal’s bourse, 
one fails to see how the same 
tremendous effect could have 
been gained more cheaply. 
That was the moment of our 
greatest triumph. Not for 
years will Paris forget the im- 
portant réle played by ‘Le 
Grand Bavard’ in the sensa- 
tional Affair Mouchard. We 
acknowledge readily our debt 
to Mouchard; by the simple 
act of dying he did more for 
us than has been accomplished 
by many of our living directors. 

You see it, mes amis? Ah, 
perhaps you do. But not all. 
You have watched from day 
to day the curious develop- 
ments of the affair. Certainly 
we have taken some interest 
in this Mouchard. But I tell 
you now that not Mouchard, 
nor the widow of Mouchard, 
nor M. Forgeron and his vic- 
tim, Dent-de-loup—no, not 
even I, Réné Guizet, without 
whom nothing could have 
marched at all, appear in this 
affair as the most important 
actors. The greatest part from 
the first has been assigned to 
the many-headed mob. There 
is a beast of curious psychology. 
The mob, and I speak especially 
of so foolish Paris, can think 
of but one thing at a time. 
One gives them, then, some. 
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thing to think about. One 
casts a light upon a certain 
spot. Like a beast hypnotised, 
the mob looks at that spot, 
blind to everything except the 
light that dazzles the multiform 
eye. One makes a suggestion, 
even the most absurd. The 
mob thinks only what the mob 
has been told to think about. 
Journalists and governors have 
learned this simple lesson so 
thoroughly that they can even 
send men to die with dazzled 
eyes. How much easier, then, 
to teach the beast to dance to 
the tune of this Affair Mou- 
chard. The obscure Mouchard 
could have died a thousand 
times, but, without the mob, 
where would be the affair ? 

I am no cynic, mes amis, but 
it gives one to think. I have 
laughed much while the mob 
postured to this music, which 
was My own; and now, when 
it is almost ended, this succés 
fou, I find, leaves me somewhat 
sad. So, I think, would any 
artist feel, knowing that he has 
wrought perfectly in his own 
métier ; knowing, too, what a 
poor thing has been achieved. 
Even a mere farceur like myself, 
whose ends are directed toward 
futility, may feel the artist’s 
pleasure and his pain. But, 
then, one is again tickled by 
the vast absurdity. Conceive 
it! Oh, you too, mes amis, 
were you not touched in the 
heart even by the emptiness 
of that silly urn ? 

Enough! Sufficiently we 
have blown up this balloon of 
emptiness. Now for the prick- 
ing! Accept from me, mes- 
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sieurs, the solution of this bit- 
ing mystery. 

The little journalist paused. 
Slowly he reached a hand to- 
ward a waistcoat pocket and 
withdrew a tiny fold of paper. 
Opened and spread on the 
marble table-top, the cachette 
disclosed two small crushed 
feathers. One was bedraggled 
and glued to the paper on a 
dark-brown stain. The other, 
caught by an air current almost 
imperceptible, danced to the 
edge of the table. Réné Guizet 
returned that one to the paper 
again. 

You see them? he asked, 
smiling. In those two feathers, 
observe the Affair Mouchard. 
Then this may offer a more 
definite explanation. 

Once again he reached into 
his pocket, placing before we 
others a folded note. The 
handwriting was almost illeg- 
ible. Three heads bent over 
the table eagerly. The journal- 
ist read the scribbled lines 
aloud :— 


“Chére Zélé,—I go! De- 
spite you, I go! You will not 
dare to follow me. You have 
made me miserable. I laugh 
at you. Since I am hurried, 
I have no time to put the house 
in order. This, then, will leave 
you not without occupation 
when I am gone.—Votre dé- 
voué, 

MoUucHARD.” 


the last words of 
Gustave Marie Mouchard! A 
communication that we shall 
never publish in ‘Le Grand 
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Bavard,’ said the little journal- 
ist thoughtfully. It is such a 
letter as @ man might write 
in contemplation of immediate 
suicide. But, then, it is also 
true, that the body of a suicide 
does not transport itself away. 
That explanation I considered 
from the first untenable. No, 
he was a normal healthy man, 
this M. Mouchard. He had 
but one trouble, and she would 
not cause him to take his life. 
I did not make the mistake of 
searching for complications. 

Remember again the begin- 
ning of the affair. I am arrived 
almost as soon as the gen- 
darmes. I look, here and 
there, about the kitchen. This 
note has fallen from the table 
to the floor, and has been blown 
then, probably, beneath a chair 
overturned. When I have read 
it, I think that it may be more 
useful to me than to the bureau 
of police. Those feathers ad- 
hered to the blood-slimed bas- 
ket near the stove. It also 
occurs to me that, if there has 
been a tragedy, the police 
should not be misdirected by a 
false clue. So, one by one, as 
occasion offers, I remove those 
clinging feathers carefully. The 
rest follows, due to the zeal 
of M. Forgeron. 

I am not unobservant. My 
Own theory called for neither 
murder or suicide. But, with 
M. Forgeron so determined, 
were we to publish my own 
dull theories in ‘Le Grand 
Bavard’? Certainly not after 
that test of the telegram. That 
convinced M. Forgeron, and if 
he was determined to have a 
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murder, it was to our interest, 
was it not, to put no obstacle 
in his way? ‘The success of 
our efforts you have seen. In- 
deed, we have done everything, 
except to find and effectively 
destroy this shadowy Mouchard. 
Since he was killed, we have, 
in some measure, been accom- 
plices in the crime. We have 
kept him dead to the best of 
our ability. 

Mes amis, I myself am a 
simple soul. I have not the 
gift for complicated thinking 
that has been granted to M. 
Forgeron. It did seem to me, 
when I thought of those feathers, 
that chickens, being killed, have 
been known to depart from a 
basket and flop about absurdly 
with sad consequences on a 
clean floor. True, certain stains 
on the table and there in the 
salon proved to be human 
blood when analysed by the 
police. M. Mouchard, then, 
has cut himself. A murderer 
would not trail his blood up- 
stairs. He turns out the linen 
cupboard. Is it not to find a 
cloth with which to bind up 
an injured hand? He had said 
he was going on a journey. 
The letter offered no contra- 
diction. He would search other 
drawers for the articles he 
would take with him. The 
missing box might contain such 
articles. Money would be 
needed; one does not travel 
free. Were I escaping from 
such a woman as madame, I 
too would direct a taxi-driver 
to the wrong station as the 
Gare St Lazare. For the rest, 
I might even send such a tele- 
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gram, taking no risk of a visit 
from madame. That was my 
very simple theory. Is it not 
worthy of consideration ? 

But then, one cried, it leaves 
no mystery ! 

None at all, happily, said 
Réné Guizet. My theory was 
not without certain points of 
merit. M. Mouchard returned 
to 27 Rue de la Goutte d’Or 
this afternoon. 

You have seen him...? 

I have but just returned. 
But that makes nothing. I 
saw him three weeks ago at 
Grange Feuille. He had taken 
the chickens with him as a 
gift. He had injured his hand 
on the worn zine covering of 
the box. He really departed, 
all unobserved, from the Gare 
de Lyon. For the rest, when 
the furore in Paris was ex- 
plained to him, “ Tant mieux ! ”’ 
he said, ‘‘Madame will learn 
not to talk so much. If I am 
become a character, the ad- 
vertisement does the charcu- 
terie no harm.” 

Yes, this Mouchard is a man 
of sense, said Réné Guizet. 
He knows the value of pub- 
licity. He is going to change 
the name of his establishment, 
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calling it now “ Au R&surrk ” 
—a name with a nice double 
meaning, the goodness of Mou- 
chard’s sausages being such 
that the mere odour released 
in their preparation should call 
a dead man back to life again. 
Imagine the crowds of clients 
who will be attracted, if only 
through curiosity, to purchase 
such sausages at the CHARCcU- 
TERIE AU RESURRE ! 

And this Dent-de-loup .. .? 
The eyes of the little journalist 
twinkled merrily. 

Naturally, he had no alibi. 
He had probably been engaged 
at his proper business. He was 
safe from pursuit for any other 
crime while he remained in 
charge of the police. His de- 
fence protected him, at least, 
until the corpse was found. 
His release, after the publica- 
tion of ‘Le Grand Bavard’ 
to-morrow morning, will be a 
painful ordeal for M. Forgeron. 
There is one who has no sense 
of humour. I fear he will take 
no pleasure in this jest of mine 
when all Paris laughs with 
Mouchard and Dent-de-loup at 
the too-zealous terror of fear- 
some murderers, M. Forgeron, 
Prefect of Police. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN POETRY. 


BY PERISCOPE. 


To the ordinary British pub- 
lic, Anglo-Indians are associ- 
ated with fiery curry, leather- 
like livers, high-crusted old 
Toryism, and ghosting of Lon- 
don Clubs in the days of their 
too-early retirement from active 
life. To suggest that they 
have any penchant for poetry, 
or that any ripple of the 
Muse’s spring is heard about 
their doors, would be received 
with scepticism. Faint reminis- 
cences of the Odes of Horace, 
the relic of their school or 
Oxford days, may hang about 
them, but only serve to throw 
into relief the arid wastes in 
which their souls are thought 
to sojourn, 

Yet the English of India 
have in fact a poetry of their 
own, and a poetry which has 
had a considerable influence, 
if not on the style yet on the 
subject-matter of many Eng- 
lish poets, whose names live 
though those of their inspirers 
are wellnigh forgotten. 

Whom, then, does one in- 
clude in the term Anglo-Indian 
poets ? Not the English poet 
who writes about India from 
& mere book acquaintance with 
the country or its literature, 
hor yet an Indian poet like 
Tagore, however perfect his 
English language and style, 
hor even a true poetess like 
Sarojini Naidu. The signifi- 
cation ot the term admits of 
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no doubt—it can only apply 
to the writer of poetry who 
knows India from first-hand 
knowledge, and who writes 
primarily for the Anglo-Indians 
among whom he lives. This 
school of poetry began as long 
ago as the second half of the 
eighteenth century in the per- 
son of Sir William Jones, a 
Judge of the High Court of Ben- 
gal. A deep student of Eastern 
languages and law even before 
he went to India, he acquired 
a sympathy with the life and 
ideals of the country, which 
led him to study its literature 
and attempt by means of trans- 
lation and adaptation to bring 
it near to the English at home 
and in India. But it will be 
asked, ‘‘ Surely translation is 
not literature? It lacks spon- 
taneity and imagination, which 
are the essence of all poetry; 
and if Anglo-Indian poetry is 
largely adaptation and second- 
hand inspiration, the less we 
hear about it the better we 
will be pleased.’’ This is a 
superficial criticism, and can- 
not bear examination for a 
moment. Deprived of Chap- 
man’s ‘‘ Homer,” English litera- 
ture would be the poorer, and 
Keats would have written one 
sonnet the less. The Psalms 
of David and the Song of 
Deborah are better known in 
translation than in the original ; 
and if a study of the metrical 
2D2 
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experiments made upon them 
by Tate and Brady inclines one 
to scepticism, a return to the 
Authorised Version will rein- 
state one’s faith. 

Apart from their intrinsic 
merit, these translations by Sir 
William Jones did much to 
orientalise English literature, 
more particularly through his 
translation of the early Arabic 
poems known by the name 
of the “Moallakat.” To a 
greater extent than is gene- 
rally acknowledged, the lit- 
erary East of Moore, Byron, 
and, above all, of Southey, has 
obtained its colours from the 
palette—or shall I rather call 
it the shelves of paint ?—where 
Sir William Jones stored his 
wares in orderly if uninspiring 
rows. And yet this prose trans- 
lation is not the equal of his 


verse in vigour and life, though 
its accuracy, its local colour- 


ing, and its sympathy are 
undoubted. 

At this date the East was 
being brought closer to Britain 
by the onward march of the 
East India Company, the grow- 
ing importance of Egypt as a 
bar to Napoleon’s progress, 
and the pro-Turkish policy to 
which the encroachments of 
France and Russia were driv- 
ing England. Eagerly the Ro- 
mantic School turned for its 
inspiration to the philosophy 
and the romance of Arabia and 
Persia, and found it ready to 
hand, not merely in the trans- 
lations of Sir William Jones, 
but in the wonder tales of 
French travellers in the East, 
in the “ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
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tainments,” and in Sale’s trans- 
lation of the Koran. Southey 
was almost the first to be 
caught in this literary Oriental- 
ism. As might be expected 
from such a painstaking writer, 
he was so intent on accuracy, 
so determined that his colour- 
ing should be of the proper 
hue, that he forgot to blend 
his figures into the background. 
Like a too-earnest preacher, he 
is so taken up with the exposi- 
tion of his text that he fails to 
excite the imagination; and 
the congregation that comes 
to listen to ‘“ Thalaba the De- 
stroyer’’ and ‘‘ The Curse of 
Kehama” takes up its hat 
and its hymn-book and silently 
steals away before Thalaba 
in the Twelfth Book enters 
the gate of the Mohammedan 
Paradise, or Kehama in the 
Twenty-fourth has drunk the 
cup that sends through his 
veins ‘‘ Torture at once and 
immortality.” Yet there are 
many passages in both poems 
well worth repetition, particu- 
larly in the Arabian ‘“ Thalaba,” 
but the pictures are hardly 
Oriental. 

The “Curse of Kehama” 
Owes even more to the works 
of Sir William Jones than 
“Thalaba,”’ but the intricacies 
of the Brahman religion, de- 
spite Southey’s optimism, make 
the poem on the whole a failure. 
It is only when he forgets the 
East and returns to the quiet 
of English home life that 
Southey finds himself at his 
highest. The famous lines be- 
ginning, “ They sin who tell us 
Love can die,” occur in this 
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poem. They have nothing Ori- 
ental in expression; in fact 
they are the antithesis of East- 
em ideas on the subject. 
Southey in Oriental vein is 
like an English tourist abroad 
—ill at ease, dressed in a 
bizarre and uncomfortable 
check suit; at home the same 
man is a Christian and a 
gentleman. Yet he is nearer 
the Anglo-Indians than his im- 
mediate successors in this Ori- 
ental vogue, Moore and Byron ; 
one might add the Irish poet 
Mangan. With them the Per- 
sian, the Arab, and the Turk 
have superseded the more 
dreamy and less joyous Indian. 
They took as their text the 
three things which Sir William 
Jones observes are the stock- 
in-trade of the Arab poet: 
“A green meadow, a clear riv- 


ulet, and a beautiful woman.” 
He adds that there is a fourth, 
which is at times a horse, but 


more often the camel. The 
English poets avoided the 
dromedary as a subject of 
poetical rhapsodies. Art has 
certain limitations, and the 
ship of the desert ploughs but 
@ lonely furrow when English 
poets have set their hand to 
the helm. 

The diffuseness of Oriental 
Poetry is not in description but 
mM argument. On the other 
hand, the English poets of 
the literary East are diffuse 
in description while lacking in 
argument. Byron’s verse has 
hever travelled farther than 
Venice, Naples, and the dagger- 
brust and morals of Italy, 
though he would have us be- 
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lieve that we are east of Suez. 
Moore has caught the East 
better, despite Swinburne’s ill- 
tempered critique of his “ per- 
fumed dog’s meat.’”’ When 
** Lalla Rookh ” was published 
Anglo-Indians surmised that the 
writer had visited the East, and 
Persian poets translated and 
sang the poem in the streets of 
Ispahan. Byron writes to 
Moore in 1814, three years 
before the production of “ Lal- 
la Rookh’”’: “It is said that 
you are engaged in the com- 
position of a poem whose scene 
will be laid in the East. The 
wrongs of your own country, 
the magnificent and fiery spirit 
of her sons, the beauty and 
feeling of her daughters may 
there be found.” (One wonders 
if he would be as enthusiastic 
now in the day of liberty.) 
“Your imagination will create 
a warmer sun and less-clouded 
sky ; but wildness, tenderness, 
and originality are part of 
your natural claim of Oriental 
descent to which you have 
already thus far proved your 
title more clearly than the 
most zealous of your country’s 
antiquarians.” It is a curious 
passage, and might form the 
basis of interesting political or 
ethnological discussion. 

It is, however, noteworthy 
that the Irish poet Mangan, 
thirty years later, could find 
only in the East a second 
source of inspiration, and 
the verses “ The Karamanian 
Exile’ seize in a remarkable 
way the same spirit as that 
of the ‘‘ Rajpoot Chief of the 
Old School” in Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
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poem. Others of Mangan’s 
poems have the same Oriental 
sorrowing for the past glory 
and strength of youth—the 
curse of any race which sacri- 
fices intellect to the pleasure 
of the senses. 

One must discard these ro- 
mantic glasses if it is desired 
to see something more than a 
pseudo-East, Oriental it is true, 
yet only a spectacle, as though 
one were to see ‘‘ Chu-Chin- 
Chow ”’ at His Majesty’s The- 
atre in the Haymarket, and 
forthwith imagine that East 
and West had met. This West- 
ern stage only holds the out- 
ward show of the play. It is 
but an anteroom whose beauty 
would hold the gazer back 
from passing to the greater 
hall within. That hall is not 
some creation in marble, some 
wonder like the Taj Mahal. 
It is often badly pieced to- 
gether, unfinished, patchwork 
stuff, but the hands that have 
fashioned it are those not of 
artists but of pioneers, and 
they wrought not on a well- 
considered site but wherever 
the whim took them, “ with 
their loins girt and their lamps 
ready.” 

There is no Homer among 
these Anglo-Indians, but one 
may look upon Sir William 
Jones as their Hesiod. His 
poetry has the ruggedness and 
the didactic character of the 
old Greek poet. He has gone 
back to the Buddhist hymns, 
obscure mythological creations, 
but with considerable religious 
feeling at their core. Jones 
was not writing as a mere 
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student. He understood these 
things, for he lived among 
those who believed in them, 
though in a debased form—but 
how to transfigure them into 
poetry ? He summons to his aid 
reminiscences of Milton’s Eng- 
lish: ‘drops balsamick,” and 
the roll of verbs “‘ unite, impel, 
dilate, calcine ”’ recall ‘ Para- 
dise Lost ’’ in its most Latin- 
ised and prosaic passages. The 
odes of Gray and Dryden are 
the mould in which he casts 
his creations, and the ethical 
turns which writers like Samuel 
Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith 
give to their poems must have 
their due place. It is be- 
wildering to find these age- 
old hymns, concluding with 
exhortations to Britannia to 
arise and slay scandal, or 
with a line and a _ moral 
worthy of Pope— 


“They err yet feel: though pagans 
they are men.” 


Jones’ poetry, however, is not 
wholly of this patchwork order. 
He has an eye for natural 
beauty which the town poets 
of his age lacked :— 


‘‘An opening Lotus rose and smiling 
spread 
His azure skirts and vase of gold, 
While o’er his foliage rolled 
Drops that impearl 
orient bed.” 


Bhavanis’ 


Or again :— 


‘On a morn when edged with light, 
The lake-born flowers their sapphire 
cups expanded, 
Laughing at the scattered night, 
A vale remote and silent pool she 
sought, 
Smooth-footed, lotus-handed, 
And braids of sacred blossom 
wrought.” 
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The still unconquered Hima- 
layas, that in Kipling’s phrase 
“flare windy-red above stark 
blue,” have flung their magic 
over this old Indian Judge :— 


“Rock above rock they rode sublime, 
And lose their summits in blue 
fields of day, 
Fashionéd first when Rolling Time, 
Vast infant, in his golden cradle 
lay.” 


But it is in a simple prose tale 
written in our own day that 
one receives the full impression 
of these heights: ‘“‘ There, across 
a vast heaving of mountains 
to the horizon—mountains that 
sank at their feet and swelled 
again and again and again 
purple and blue,—stood the 
still wonder of the Snows. 
‘They aren’t real,’ said Helen 
simply, ‘they’re painted on 
the sky.’ ” 

This love of the natural 
beauty to be found in India 
seems to be lost to that newer 
school of writers who look 
on India not as a home but 
as a kind of Prison Ship, in 
which they are temporarily 
interned, and from which they 
will one day be released. Such 
natural descriptions occur in 
Anglo-Indian prose, but, out- 
side Jones and Sir Edwin 
Arnold, there is little trace 
in poetry. Sir Alfred Lyall 
and Kipling entirely omit 
them. 

Akin to a love of nature is 
@ love of the ordinary plea- 
sures of country life. The 
Indian civil servant should 
have boundless opportunities 
to study the latter; but if 
he does succeed in interpreting 


its spirit, he does not find it 
sufficiently congenial to be the 
subject of song. Sir William 
Jones, with the broad outlook 
of the early Anglo-Indian, finds 
that Indian peasant life has 
the same tone and the same 
quiet humour as might be 
found in any English country- 
side. He writes in lightly 
running octosyllabic couplets 
the pastoral serio-comic “ En- 
chanted Fruit, or the Hindu 
Wife—An Antediluvian tale.” 
Krishna, now become a god, re- 
visits his brothers on the Earth. 
As a god he has become a 
reformed character, but we fear 
that he must have been a gay 
dog in his terrestrial days. 
Now he has become an elder 
of the upper regions :— 

‘* Not such as in his earliest years, 

Among his wanton cowherd peers, 


In Gocul or Brindaben’s glades, 
He sported with the dairymaids.” 


Religion and nature—these 
are the sources of inspiration 
of Sir William Jones, or rather 
these are the two chief factors 
that go to make up for him the 
India to which he was bound by 
a lifelong devotion. 

Anglo-Indian poets fall 
roughly into two divisions: 
those like Jones who look to 
the East, and those like Rud- 
yard Kipling who write of and 
for the English in India. The 
advent of steam and the Suez 
Canal have brought India so 
close to England that those 
who have gone out in the last 
seventy years seem not to have 
made India their home in the 
same way as the earlier ad- 
ministrators, and consequently 
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with few exceptions later 
writers have failed to enter as 
fully into the feelings of the 
native Indian. The dividing 
line coincides with the date of 
the Indian Mutiny, and the 
dark shadow which that out- 
break has left on the two 
races may have cramped the 
development of a school of 
poetry having more definite 
local associations. Derozio, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, and Laurence 
Hope—the last named only in 
one particular, however—be- 
long to the Eastward-looking 
group. Dr Leyden, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, and ‘“‘ Aleph Cheem,”’ 
though not so wholly Western- 
ised as Kipling, never get far 
away from the ideas of the 
English settlers. One can easily 
imagine what the subject-matter 
of the latter school would be 
—the sadness of exile, the 
heroism of a superior race, 
society in its lighter moods, 
and harmless flirtations as op- 
posed to the passionate and 
dangerous loves of the East. 
The former school takes the 
two components found by Jones 
—religion and nature— and 
adds a touch of Eastern fatal- 
ism and a splash of Eastern 
love. 

Derozio wrote early in the 
nineteenth century. Like Sir 
William Jones, the Sanskrit 
hymns inspired him, though he 
has not the rolling phrase of 
his predecessor, and Byron and 
Moore appear to have sug- 
gested his diction and his sub- 
jects. His heroes remind one 
of Byron’s corsairs or a Free 
State Irregular ; their adjuncts 
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are “two pistols magnificently 
placed ’’ — picturesque fellows 
perhaps in romance, but an 
utter nuisance outside their 
own set. He lacks originality, 
but he has a pen that runs 
easily, and he introduces phrases 
that make his beings more 
tangible than the literary crea- 
tions of Moore. Here is a pic- 
ture of; a Cashmerian dancing- 
girl—it is well to remember 
that many are as fair in colour- 
ing as Europeans :— 


** With cheek of rose and neck of pearl, 
And on her small white ice-like 
feet, 
Just fit to fall on fairest flowers, 
In garden-groves by moonlit hours, 
Are golden anklets tinkling sweet. 
Her eyes seem made of the pure 
starlight, 
And her face was mild and sweet. 
Her neck was white as the flowers 


of night, 
And her tresses kissed her feet.” 


But the East is not all 
dancing-girls, nor is the Hast- 
ern paradise merely a glorified 
harem. Many of the Hindoo 
tales have as their subject 
the devotion of wives to their 
husbands, often involving great 
sacrifices. It has been said 
that the low esteem in which 
women are held to-day among 
Hindoos is the effect of Mos- 
lem domination, and these old 
stories would appear to bear 
this out. Derozio has happily 
caught the spirit in several 
of his pieces, and it has an 
effect on his own verse, lifting 
it to a higher plane. Jumeeli 
in disguise follows her husband 
to battle— 


‘* O’er the mountain she hath been, 
O’er the rolling waters sheen, 
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Through the gloomy forest hoar 
She hath heard the torrent roar. 
She hath felt unnumbered fears, 
Shed in secret thousand tears, 
Round her lightning madly leapt, 
By her swift the tempest swept. 
Bare her breast was to the storm, 
Unharmed still her tender form.” 


Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Raj- 
poot Wife” is similar: she 
disguises herself as a dancing- 
girl in order to slay her hus- 
band’s murderer; and the 
widow in Kipling’s ‘‘ Last Sut- 
tee” adopts the same artifice 
for circumventing the English 
law against wife-suicide. One 
finds this motif of wifely devo- 
tion in many medieval tales 
of chivalry. In our own day 
such a subject seems to have 
gone out of fashion. Penelope 
is out of date, and the matri- 
monial ideas of Vivien and 
Guinevere have a greater vogue 
in literature than those of 
Griselda, the patient wife. 

By his finished work, by his 
more sustained efforts, by his 
greater originality, Sir Edwin 
Arnold stands in the first rank 
of Anglo-Indian poets; and 
yet in Professor Morley’s 
“Handbook of English Litera- 
ture” he is very lightly dis- 
missed: ‘“‘ A facile writer, but 
had not the highest poetic 
gift, nor had he a critical muse 
at his elbow. He wrote too 
readily, and his work is not 
Wearing well. To put a religion 
into an epic requires a Milton, 
Which Arnold was not: he was 
merely one of the young lions 
of the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ ” 
Forty years before, when “‘ The 
Light of Asia,” Arnold’s epic 
of Buddhism, was published, 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote : 
“Tt is a work of great beauty. 
Its descriptions are drawn by 
the hand of a master, with the 
eye of a poet and the familiarity 
of an expert. It is full of 
variety, now picturesque, now 
pathetic, now rising into the 
noblest realms of thought and 
aspiration. It finds language 
penetrating, fluent, elevated, 
impassioned, musical always, 
to clothe its varied thoughts 
and sentiments.” It is worth 
while considering where the 
truth lies between these con- 
tradictory views of two eminent 
writers. 

The “Light of Asia” is 
confessedly the author’s great- 
est work, and though it may 
be deemed heresy to say it, 
nine out of ten people would 
find it a more readable poem 
than ‘“ Paradise Lost.” It is 
idle to pretend that in Milton’s 
epic the long debates on re- 
ligious dogma can hold the 
attention of the mere layman 
—at any rate of our day,— 
however much they may have 
been to the liking of the 
stouter spirits of his time. 
The ‘‘ Light of Asia” never 
attains to the sublimity of 
‘Paradise Lost”: its blank 
verse is far short of the echo- 
ing organ-peals of the blind 
poet. It has not the rich 
variety of metrical effect. But 
it is a complete and well- 
proportioned whole. From the 
birth of Prince Siddartha, or 
Buddha, through his boyhood 
sheltered in the courts of the 
King, his father, from all know- 
ledge of the sin and sorrow in 
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the world, to the sudden revela- 
tion of his manhood, that there 
was a world waiting for some 
message of hope, and that 
the message had come to him, 
Sir Edwin Arnold unfolds the 
story with a sure and sym- 
pathetic touch. He does not 
lose himself in the intricacies 
of Buddhism. He seems rather 
to have grasped at those essen- 
tials of the religion which re- 
ceived their higher develop- 
ment in the Christianity of 600 
years later. Only a poet who 
knew the East intimately could 
have written this epic. In 
another poem Arnold says of 
himself—there is an under- 
current of pathos in the verse— 
** Lover of India, 
Too much her lover! for his heart 
lived there, 
How far soever wandered his feet. 
I think he did but find wisdom’s wide 
stream 
Nearest the fountain clearest. 
The gentle speech, the grave re- 
serve, 
The piety and quiet of the land, 
Its old-world manners and its reverent 
ways 
And kind simplicity of Indian hours.” 
How far all that sounds from 
the agitations and hallucina- 
tions of the superficially edu- 
cated Bengali! Throughout 
the “ Light of Asia ” there are 
endless pictures of the country- 
folk of India, vignettes of 
ploughing scenes, of village 
life and bridal cheer—touches 
such as one lights on in Homer. 
Arnold has much of the painter’s 
art: he can group, catch the 
pose of his subject, most won- 
derfully of all in the radiant 
canvas whereon he depicts the 
sleeping handmaidens of Yasod- 
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hara, the Prince’s wife. Nor 
is his touch less certain when 
dealing with the growth of 
the Prince’s soul :— 


“So vast a pity filled him, such wide 
love 
For living things, such passion to 
heal pain.” 
And yet all the while the 
Prince lives far remote from 
the pain of the world, like one 
of the gods of Lucretius :— 
‘* Knowing not of woe, 
Nor want, nor pain, nor plague, nor 
age, nor death, 
Save as when sleepers roam dim seas in 
dreams.” 


No other work of Sir Edwin 
Arnold rises to the same plane 
of lofty thought, and none 
reaches the same magnitude. 
His “‘ Indian Song of Songs ” 
is of a different cast. It is an 
adaptation of an old mystery- 
play, in which the Hindoo 
god Krishna, who had for- 
gotten his true-love Radha for 
a while (as is, we fear, the 
manner of these Oriental dei- 
ties), is gradually won back. 
The story is supposed to have 
a deep spiritual significance, 
but as an old commentator 
says: ‘* The Indian poet seems 
indeed to have spent rather 
more labour in depicting the 
phases of earthly passion than 
of that intellectual yearning by 
which the mind is lifted to the 
contemplation of divine things.” 
However, Sir Edwin Arnold 
can be trusted like Sir Guyon 
in Acrasia’s “ Bower of Bliss,” 
and the reader may safely ven- 
ture in company with the gal- 
lant and blameless knight. Al- 
though there is a certain lack 
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of care and finish, he will find 
a rich and pleasing variety of 
verse or haunting refrains like— 


“All in the warm new spring-tide, 
when none will live alone.” 


He will recall many a lover’s 
lament written by the old 
English pastoral poets, which 
seem to echo in these pages :— 


“Thou, thou hast been my blood, my 
breath, my being, 
The pearl to plunge for in the sea 
of life ; 
The sight to strain for, past the 
bounds of seeing, 
The victory to win through longest 
strife.” 

Anglo-Indian poets have re- 
frained from the wild excesses 
of Oriental imagery in their 
adaptations of Indian love- 
poetry. Shakespeare can write 
a “Venus and Adonis” and 
make of Italianated passion 
something which lives by reason 
of its colouring, its exquisite 
finish and pathos. Sir Edwin 
Arnold has translated in the 
Same verse-structure “‘ An In- 
dian Love Lament,” and there 
is the same brooding passion 
though the magic touch of the 
great master is absent. 

The modern Laurence Hope 
has produced a great quantity 
of poetical rapture on the sub- 
ject of Oriental—mostly In- 
dian—love. The poems pur- 
port to be for the most part 
adaptations of Eastern origi- 
nals, and one hopes that this 
8 the case. It will save her 
from the charge which with 
good reason is levelled against 
Many present-day women novel- 
ists, and she can always plead 
that the ideas are those of the 
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originals. Some of her poetry 
has had the doubtful recom- 
mendation of having become 
the subject of drawing-room 
song, but there are pieces that 
ought surely to live, such as 
that “‘ To the Hills,” two score 
of lines about an early morning 
ride in the frosty hill-country. 
If only the fresh air could 
have blown about the tropical 
atmosphere of her poetry, all 
might have been well, but three 
volumes and hardly a door 
open is oppressive. They may 
be a perfect reproduction of 
Indian ideas, but those ideas 
seem to be cast in a single 
mould: if truth be told, this 
wonderful Eastern beauty is 
likely to prove commonplace, 
and anything but mysterious 
and romantic at close quarters. 
One recalls the Rev. M‘Pherson 
in Aleph Cheem’s “ Lays of 
Ind.”” He and his wife, in 
great trepidation, found them- 
selves obliged to attend a 
State function, at which one 
of the items was a performance 
by a native dancing-girl. Dis- 
appointment, or shall it be 
termed relief, was the reverend 
gentleman’s lot when he caught 
a glimpse of the siren’s face. 
As he said to his wife— 
‘* Tf wi’ lasses like yon, dear, Gehenna 
is graced, 
I don’t think the de’il has got muckle 
gude taste.” 


One can now turn to those 
Anglo-Indian poets whose 
thoughts are centred on the 
home country, on their own 
joys and sorrows, on the Eng- 
lish tradition in India. The 
two best-known exponents are 
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Sir Alfred Lyall and Rudyard 
Kipling ; but there are several 
less-known writers whose work 
cannot be forgotten. One of 
the earliest of these is Bishop 
Heber, probably best known 
as the author of the hymn 
** From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains.” Southey again marks 
his Eastern outlook by his 
“Ode on the Bishop’s Por- 
trait ’’°—a poem which makes 
up for its lack of imagination 
by its genuine depth of feeling. 
Heber went out to India as 
Bishop of Calcutta in the year 
1823, and died there three 
years later. To his previous 
poems he added but a few while 
in the East—some translations 
from the Gulistan, and the 
verses entitled ‘‘ Lines to Mrs 
Heber” and “An Evening 
Walk in Bengal.” Neither 
reaches a high standard, but 
they contain the same thought 
as is omnipresent in all the 
writings of this school,—sorrow 
for absent home, absent wife 
and children, and a fixed re- 
solve to carry out the duty 
to band. A few years _ be- 
fore Bishop Heber wrote, Dr 
Leyden is filling his scanty 
pages of verse with the same 
notes of abiding regret :— 


‘* A lonely man I linger here, 
Like one that has been long time 
dead, 
Foredoomed to seek an early tomb, 
For whom the pallid grave-flowers 
blow. 
I hasten on my destined doom, 
And sternly mock at joy or woe.” 


Is there any land that pro- 
duces a poetry of such a tone 
of sorrow? The Roman poet 
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Ovid has given vent to kindred 
utterances in his “ Tristia,” 
written from exile on the Black 
Sea. The symptom is perhaps 
comparable to the eternal song 
of the exile which native Irish 
poetry in its Celtic or Saxon 
dress has poured forth through 
the centuries. It seems to be 
largely the outcome of separa- 
tion from family ties, that dark 
cloud which hangs over an 
Indian existence. It has noth- 
ing to do with self-pity—there 
is no time in India for that 
product of idleness. It is just- 
regret. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
given it a voice in his “ Land 
of Regrets.” India is the cruel 
step-mother, the luring siren, 
the land of romance and mys- 
tery when she is far off, and 
when she is seen nearer at 
hand she is found to be but 
the graveyard of -other exiles, 
and its portal is the fierce heat 
of the Red Sea :— 


‘©The round earth rushes toward the 
morning, 
And the waves grow fuller and 
wan the foam, 
Misty and dim with a glance of 
warning 
Vanish the stars of my northern 
home.” 


The feeling reaches its high- 
est point in Kipling’s “ Galley 
Slave,’ which can only be re- 
garded as the symbol of life in 
India. In breathless intensity, 
fierce bitterness of expression, 
and a rapt enthusiasm, there 
are few lyrics in the English 
language to equal it :— 

‘‘It was merry in the galley, for we 
revelled now and then ; 


If they wore us down like cattle, 
faith we fought and lived like men. 
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As we snatched her through the 
water, so we snatched a minute’s 
bliss, 

And the mutter of the dying never 
spoiled the lover’s kiss. 

Bear witness, once, my comrades, what 
a hard-bit gang were we, 

The servants of the sweep-head, but 
the masters of the sea ! 

By the hands that drove her forward 
as she plunged and yawed and 
sheered, 

Woman, God, or Man, or Devil, was 
there anything we feared ? 

She will need no half-mast signal, 
minute-gun, or rocket flare, 

When the cry for help goes seaward 
she will find her servants there, 
Battered chain-gangs of the orlop, 
grizzled drafts of years gone by, 
To the bench that broke their man- 
hood they shall lash themselves 

and die.” 


And the concluding line catches 
the underlying heroism of these 
lonely pioneers :— 


‘““God be thanked—whate’er comes after 
I have lived and toiled with men.” 


The Anglo-Indian poet never 
wearies recalling events in the 
history of the English in India, 
a history which is the most 
wonderful testimony to a race 
governing not by the sword 
but by the power of the mind, 
the will, and honesty of pur- 
pose. Half of Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
poems have such incidents as 
their theme. It is in such 
poetry that one finds the real 
junction between East and 
West ; their subjects are often 
the point of impact between 
Indian and Englishman. It is 
impact: it is not the sympathy 
to which Jones and Arnold 
attain. There is mutual ad- 
Miration, mutual enmity — 
quality of drama, not of paint- 
Ing. It can produce stirring 
poetry, such as Kipling’s “‘ Bal- 
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lad of East and West,” or Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s “‘ Rajpoot Chief,” 
or what is perhaps the finest 
of all his poems, ‘‘ The Medita- 
tions of a Hindu Prince.” 

The last is the soliloquy of 
an Indian prince who, through 
contact with the English, had 
lost faith in his country’s gods, 
and has not adopted others :— 


‘* All the world over I wander in lands 
that I never have trod, 

Are the people eternally seeking for 
the signs and steps of a God? 

Westward across the ocean and 
northward beyond the snow, 

Do they all stand gazing as ever, and 
what do the wisest know? 

Is there nought in the heaven above 
whence the hail and the levin are 
hurled, 

But the wind that is swept around 
us by the rush of the rolling world ? 

The wind that shall scatter my ashes, 
and bear me to silence and sleep, 

With the dirge and the sounds of 
lamenting, and voices of women 
who weep.” 


It will be noticed that even 
here this eternal note of sad- 
ness creeps in. 

It is high time to throw off 
this cloud. Are there not 
“Departmental Ditties’ to 
delight our souls, and has not 
Aleph Cheem written “The 
Lays of Ind”? Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry; let us 
hear of those flirtations in the 
Hill country, those picnics by 
moonlight, that society that 
we read of in Indian novels, 
whose motto is Tennyson’s— 

‘* Free love, free field, we love but while 
we may : 
New life, new leaf, the days of 
frost are o’er: 
New life, new love to suit the newer 
day : 
New loves are sweet as those that 
went before.” 
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As was proved in the Great 
War, the shadow of death is 
but the foil to the swift laugh- 
ter of youth and all its gleaming 
fancies, lighting up the dark 
with a glow that never fades 
out. It is no easy task for a 
poet to describe such a state 
of society. The author who 
wrote under the name of 
“Aleph Cheem” has had a 
certain vogue in India in this 
respect, but his work never 
shows that light touch and 
careful finish to which Kipling 
attained, and consequently it 
is little known outside India. 
It does not readily lend 
itself to quotation—it is in 
fact too insular to have a lit- 
erary existence, and its effect 
is marred by word-play. His 
work cannot for a moment 


bear comparison with Kipling’s 
light vers de société. The score 
of pieces in the latter’s “‘ De- 


partmental Ditties” form a 
gallery which is hardly equalled 
in English. Whatever literary 
critics may say, however much 
writers of English literature 
manuals may belittle, it seems 
certain that Kipling would live 
as a poet by this work alone. 
One has only to take up old 
volumes of ‘‘ Punch ” and com- 
pare the excellent yet purely 
ephemeral society verse, which 
is constantly appearing there, 
with such lifelike studies as 
Ahasuerus Jenkins, Potiphar 
Gubbins, C.E., and “ Delilah 
Aberyswith ”—“ a lady not too 
young, With a perfect taste in 
dress and a badly-bitted tongue, 
With a thirst for information 
and a greater thirst for praise, 
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And a little house in Simla in 
the prehistoric days ’—the dif- 
ference is patent. The reason 
for the living power behind 
Kipling’s description is that his 
types are not of an age but of 
all time. ‘“‘ Lovers’ Litanies ” 
are sung not merely on the 
landing-stage of the East India 
Dock what time the P. & O. 
boat sets sail, but can be heard 
when the Isle of Man packet 
is about to start for Liverpool ; 
and the Litanies tested by 
absence are like to prove as 
fragile in either case. It is not 
only at Simla that sweet seven- 
teen cries out— 


**T wish I had her constant cheek, 

I wish that I could sing 

All sorts of funny little songs 
Not quite the proper thing. 

I’m very gauche and very shy, 
Her jokes aren’t in my line, 

And worst of ail I’m seventeen, 
While she is forty-nine.” 


Sketches such as those of Kip- 
ling are ordinarily done im 
prose. In verse, when well 
done, they become incompar- 
able; and if Anglo - Indian 
poetry had only existed to 
produce twenty ‘‘ Departmental 
Ditties,” it would not have 
lived in vain. 

Surveying Anglo-Indian poet- 
ry as a whole, one finds that 
it is something apart from Eng- 
lish literature, that it is in the 
nature of a school of Colonial 
poetry developing not by any 
gradual and explicable pro- 
cesses like the different eras of 
English poetry at home, but 
proceeding by fits and starts 
with nothing homogeneous 1 
its composition. It is but a 
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patchwork, for the hands that 
have fashioned it only wrought 
in their spare time, and many 
had passed away ere they had 
completed their little task. 

To no Anglo-Indian poet, 
save perhaps Rudyard Kipling, 
was poetry anything but a 
subsidiary occupation. There 
are no professional poets 
in that land, principally 
because the man of action 
becomes bored with too much 
literary pose, and in the East 
the man who adopts such a 
pose becomes a terror to him- 
self and to those who are round 
about him. 

In no other British posses- 
sion will there be found a state 
of society like that of the Eng- 
lish in India, and consequent- 
ly in no British Dominion— 
Canada, Australia, South Africa 
—does there exist a type of 
literature distinctive in itself. 
The poetry of those other 
lands is much more nearly 
allied to that of the home 
country. Except for some very 
recent developments, it lacks 
individuality of the soil. The 
explanation is twofold —the 
settlers in those lands go 
forth to make them their home. 
They arrive in a country which 
has had no native historical 
or literary past. They find a 
climate and scenery which in 
Many respects reproduces that 
at home. There is no dramatic 
situation—the great contrast 
between the civilisations of the 
East and West is absent. There- 
fore poetry, when it does come 
to these men—and it comes 
but slowly, for they, unlike 


the rulers of India, are drawn 
largely from the less educated 
classes, — takes its colouring 
from the mother-land, and does 
not strike out new lines of 
thought for itself. 

The weaknesses of the poetry 
of Anglo-India are many. 
Much of it is too purely topical 
to live. There has been no 
attempt to lift its language 
out of that of ordinary society 
slang, or its ideas higher than 
that of the club and the race- 
course. Much of the better- 
class material is full of careless 
workmanship that immediately 
reduces it to second-rate, and 
in poetry nothing can live 
save what has been carefully 
wrought. There is a lack of 
grace, and again the divine 
fury of the poet plays no part 
in its composition. The form 
of their verse and its very lan. 
guage are too often reminiscent 
of the literature on which the 
writers have been brought up: 
Pope, Thomas Moore, Byron, 
Tennyson have pale reflections 
in the pages of these Eastern 
writers. 

Hearing this, one will ask 
whether there is anything left 
to praise—whether the school 
has in fact created anything. 
It has produced lyrics of pat- 
riotism which, though not the 
equal of the best in English 
literature, take a high place 
and deserve a wider recogni- 
tion. It has struck an original, 
if sombre, note in its songs 
of regret. It has an intense 
reality, and has never sought 
to be purely imaginative. It 
is a transcript and not a com- 
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mentary; but the transcript 
is vivid, living, revealing the 
soul of the alien country in 
which these writers dwell. It 
has, in its parodies and its 
poems in the lighter vein, 
reached a brilliancy and truth 
which have surpassed the work 
of Hood and Thomas Moore, 
or the more modern Calverley 
or Sir William Gilbert. 

Yet when everything has 
been said, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the poetry has 
never caught the full glow of 
inspiration, though everything 
—the country, the mystery of 
its past, the clash of nations 
—seems to combine to produce 
a worthy subject of perennial 
song. Here in India are the 
Aryans, one in race with our- 
selves, yet severed from us 
by eons and by trackless 
wastes. Through its Western 
portals came Alexander the 
Great, moving with mighty 
fleets down the Indus stream 
to the tide-swept waters of 
the Indian Sea. Wave after 
wave of fierce invaders have 
poured through the northern 
and western passes—Mahome- 
dan, Afghan, Timur the Tartar, 
Akbar the Terrible, names that 


ring through history like the 
trumpet of the avenging angel. 
Here are civilisations which 
were hoary with age when 
Europe was sunk in barbarism, 
and religions which were old 
ere Christ was born; ruined 
cities whose splendour was the 
wonder of the earth, and moun- 
tains that are as old and vast 
as time itself. It is a land 
from whose face the veil has 
never been fully drawn aside, 
and one fears to say whether 
the figure behind it is beauti- 
ful or horrible. Some have 
now and then revealed a tran- 
sient glimpse of tortured shapes 
and upturned faces with lips 
black with thirst, of forms 
bowed with toil, of quiet even- 
ing villages and ploughing songs, 
of burning eyes and soft laugh- 
ter; but the soul that is the 
life of the veiled form is still 
a mystery. It is waiting for 
the touch of some magic hand, 
for the song of some Titan 
singer, some Milton or Dante, 
who can sound the depths of 
Heaven and Hell, some painter- 
poet who, from this wild tur- 
moil and clash of forces, will 
create a harmony like the song 
of the morning stars. 








THE DISCIPLE 


BY ISOBEL 


PERSONALLY [I like Blaisley ; 
but I am not sure that my wife 
does. This is hardly surprising, 
perhaps, for she hails from one 
of those English counties where 
hunting and cricket divide the 
interests of the year. Blaisley 
is very little good at playing 
anything, and no good at all 
at killing anything, and my 
wife is inclined to think that 
too much ‘literary sense and 
philosophising is, as the Scots- 
man said of good manners, 
“no’ for a man-body.” I 
think she pardons my per- 
functory interest in these sloppy 
subjects, because I also con- 
trive to murder an unreason- 
able number of grouse and 
other harmless, unnecessary, 
edible birds. I suppose he is 
intellectual, but it is of an 
Waggressive variety: admir- 
ing nature and all that sort 
of thing. What a primrose 
by the river’s brink means to 
him would satisfy even Words- 
worth, though to do him jus- 
tice he says it at less length, 
and, as far as I know, confines 
himself to prose. 

Blaisley generally stays with 
us for a couple of weeks in the 
summer. He used to come out 
with the guns when he was a 
bit younger, and we knew 
each other less. Now he has 
the courage of middle age, and 
I of familiar friendship ; so he 
admits he hates shooting, and 
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I that he is worse than useless 
at it! Then he took up fishing 
instead. But it was a mere pre- 
tence. All he wanted really 
was to be allowed to sit by the 
river or be rowed about on the 
loch, while he read his favourite 
authors and admired the scen- 
ery. The more ardent fisher- 
men would come home scoffing 
and snorting, but often enough 
with no more fish. Blaisley 
has read a great deal, and his 
conversation is apt to puzzle 
the less literary, compounded 
as it is of quotations and allu- 
sions which are quite outside 
their knowledge. I do not 
follow half of them myself, 
and the number I can place is 
due more to my knowledge 
of Blaisley than the authors 
in question. Enthusiasm for 
nature is his long suit, and 
books that deal with tramp- 
ing and camping and kindred 
subjects are sure of an in- 
terested reader in him. Of 
course they have to be of the 
sublimated kind, where nature 
is the mése-en-scéne for the 
writer’s subjective enthusiasms, 
never the technical informative 
ones which might even dwell 
on objective discomforts! So 
I can generally guess shrewdly 
enough where his quotations 
are likely to come from. A 
remark which seems to indicate 
a whimsical amusement at his 
own interest and admiration 
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under adverse circumstances is 
likely to come from R. L. 
Stevenson; a burst of crude 
joy in the smell of pigs or the 
sound of a wood-saw is safe 
to be attributed to Walt Whit- 
man; cold, reasoned, self - 
sufficient asceticism would cer- 
tainly be Thoreau—this last 
a recent and consequently 
powerful influence on the thor- 
oughly good - hearted, social, 
easy-going Blaisley ! 

This is not, of course, an 
infallible method, especially as 
I admit I don’t much know 
the originals, and I have mis- 
taken his murmured repetition 
of a list of things to be packed 
for a passage from Whitman, 
or else some Whitman for a 
column of Bradshaw—I forget 
which. One writer—whom I 
do know—he certainly does 


not quote, and that is Charles 
Lamb. And yet they should 


have much in common. They 
are both civil servants, spend- 
ing their lives in London, Club 
and business, both fond of 
social life, and both full of 
interest in their literary friends. 
The difference is that Blaisley, 
while enjoying to the full the 
amenities of town, imagines 
his true happiness is only to be 
found “o’er moor and fen, 
o’er crag and torrent,” while 
Lamb knowingly loved “the 
sweet security of streets.”” The 
graphic arts make no appeal to 
Blaisley whatever. Perhaps the 
very realness of his nature- 
worship makes him intolerant 
of those who try to depict it, 
for landscape painting he par- 
ticularly abhors, and dismisses 
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with the remark, “ Life is 
hard enough for poor mortals 
without having it infinitely 
embittered to them by bad 
art.”” My measure for quota- 
tions does not help me to 
place that one. Perhaps it is 
Blaisley’s own. He says he 
suffers much by being asked, 
“Where did you get that?” 
whenever he ventures to make 
a remark out of his own head. 
I don’t believe Blaisley really 
held most of the opinions he 
expressed. They were really 
the result of a dilettante love 
for apposite quotation—and the 
opinions consequently not his 
own. This was one of the 
many reasons that brought 
him into conflict with Eva. 
When he refused to visit the 
poor, deserving and otherwise, 
in their cottages, with her, he 
would give as his reason, not 
a natural and pardonable shy- 
ness, but that, “You must 
have a genius for charity as 
well as for anything else—and 
as for doing good, that is 
one of the professions which 
are full.”” Eva, not unnatur- 
ally, I think, wanted to box 
his ears, and only succeeded 
in shrugging the shoulders of 
her mind. 

Blaisley frequently quotes 
his favourite Stevenson’s as- 
sertion that “the taste for 
fishing shows an innocent and 
quiet mind ’—the truth being, 
no doubt, that Stevenson was 
as indifferent a fisher as Blais- 
ley, his mind filled with any- 
thing rather than thoughts of 


fish. 
Blaisley’s romanticism was 4 
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figment of his imagination—in 
his life he had been, perforce, 
so continually of the Sophisti- 
cated that he was so, in very 
truth, little as he realised it. 
His much-loved Stevenson 
wrote late in life to—Henley, 
was it?—that “now, alas! 
they two could never, never 
be pirates.”” If Henley had 
answered, “‘ Yes, we can, come 
on, let’s,” R. L. S. would, be- 
sides his Footnote to History, 
have had to write a Footnote 
to his philosophy. I said Blais- 
ley was intellectual—that is to 
say, he was interested in the 
intellectual rather than the 
practical side of matters; but 
he had not the foundation of 
wisdom on which his admired 
authors so surely stood—know- 
ledge of himself. But he is an 
amusing kind of fellow, too, in 
his way. The smoking-room 
story is not much in his line, 
but he’s got a quaint way of 
looking at things, and he yarns 
away about the Simple Life 
and what are Essentials, as if 
he really wanted to go back 
to nature instead of back to 
his very comfortable bachelor 
chambers. 

Last year he was with us as 
usual. He fished, or at least 
Went through the motions; he 
read in the garden and sat 
about on the moors and had no 
end of fine thoughts about 
it all which he gave out 
at meals in an entertaining 
sort of way, and quoted his 
authors to us till we felt we 
had Thoreau and Stevenson 
and Borrow all living in the 
house too. Still it did no one 
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any harm—till young Heaton 
arrived. 

We were sitting in the garden 
before going up to dress for 
dinner, and we were all—even 
Blaisley—absorbing such a com- 
plete non-essential as a cock- 
tail! In spite of this mundane 
occupation, Blaisley was hold- 
ing forth—rather impressively, 
I am bound to admit—on va- 
rious poetic views culled from 
some Oriental. 

“In the evening, after the 
work is done,’’ quoted Blaisley, 
“the householder is to remain 
in his courtyard as long as it 
takes to milk a cow, to await 
the arrival of a guest,” so says 
the Vishnu Purfna. “The 
Unknown Guest—the Angel un- 
awares, how it summarises much 
of the beauty in the legends 
and religions of all countries 
and times! We are all wait- 
ing, always waiting for the 
Unknown, for the Revealer of 
Truth—the Unknown Guest.” 
. . . He stopped speaking, for 
just then across the lawn came 
a young man—an ordinary 
enough young specimen in flan- 
nel trousers and a sweater, no 
cap, and rather ruffled fair hair. 
Looking back on the matter, I 
believe that Blaisley, seeing 
through a haze of golden even- 
ing sun (and dare I add the 
cocktail ?), mistook that ordi- 
nary youth for a Twin Soul. 
I rose, as he stood hesitating 
whom to address, and asked 
what I could do for him. Shak- 
ing me strenuously by the hand, 
he said— 

“I know this looks rather 
cool wandering into your garden 
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like this, but I came up from 
the shore where I’ve left my 
boat. My name’s Heaton ; my 
father told me I was to be 
sure and call if I came this 
way.” 

I welcomed him genuinely 
enough, for his father had been 
a great pal of mine before he 
went to India, though the 
friendship had since been in 
such a state of suspended ani- 
mation that I did not even 
know he had a son, although 
he apparently must have had 
for at least twenty years! 
Naturally I asked him if he 
could stay and dine with us; 
even without paternal claims 
on my hospitality I could 
hardly do otherwise ten min- 
utes before the gong sounded. 
I thought he might feel shy 
about his very undining clothes, 
and at once assured him I 
should not be dressing either. 
I soon found it was a waste of 
tact and discomfort on my 
part, for I am sure that young 
gentleman never noticed either 
his own clothes or any one 
else’s. A wash-and-brush-up 
would have enabled him to 
face the Judgment Day with 
complete equanimity. 

During dinner young Heaton 
gave us an account of his 
doings. He was spending his 
summer vacation exploring the 
west coast of Scotland with a 
small boat and a smaller tent. 
“Uncomfortable ? Not a bit 
—at least only sometimes when 
the weather is too beastly,— 
but it’s well worth while. You 
see one’s so splendidly inde- 
pendent—no trains to catch, 
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no commonplace hotels to be 
borne with or paid for, no long 
meals to eat which were twice 
as long as any human being 
needed ” (he had just put away 
four or five courses without 
any apparent reluctance !), and 
soon. I give a mere summary. 
I listened politely enough, but 
with indifferent interest, to his 
young and energetic views, till 
I happened to notice Blaisley. 
He was gazing with rapt at- 
tention, drinking in the con- 
versation of this fresh-air en- 
thusiast, as though he were 
the inspired propounder of a 
new gospel. This was quite 
amusing to watch, for Blaisley, 
with all his high thinking, had 
done precious little plain living, 
and was only the expounder 
of the creed of which this 
young philistine was an ex- 
ponent. 

Perhaps I am borrowing on 
later knowledge when I call 
Heaton a philistine; still I 
do believe that even then I 
had flair enough to scent in 
him an incipient Scoutishness ; 
and for all Blaisley’s talk he 
would have more ground really 
in common with a Brillat.- 
Savarin than with a Boy Scout. 
This appeared to me so obvi- 
ous that I saw no danger, but 
helped what seemed the quaint 
conceit, that these two diver- 
gent beings were as two berries 
growing on one branch of the 
Simple Life tree ! 

Having roughed it a bit at 
times, I am now quite clear that 
I prefer comfort to romance, 
and I know by experience that 
camping a l’amateur makes good 
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enough literary copy, but a 
jolly poor holiday. I credited 
Blaisley with some such know- 
ledge also. The boy (even leav- 
ing out any undue Scout obses- 
sion) was rightly enough going 
through the anti-social God’s- 
free-world stage. What I for- 
got was that age alone won’t 
teach: one wants experience 
too, and poor old Blaisley had 
so persistently buried his nose 
in the romantic school of philo- 
sophers that he had none, and 
never noticed the experiences 
of those around him. I see it 
all clearly enough now, but 
of course that’s not much good. 
The next point to wonder over, 
looking back, is what young 
Heaton thought about it. From 
what he told me bit by bit 
afterwards, it was something 
like this :— 


“Well, of course he did 
seem a little—elderly—for that 
sort of holiday (Blaisley and 
I are both in the Prime of 
Life), but he was so jolly 
keen about it all, and you 
see I did want some one with 


me. Oh no, it’s not because 
it’s lonely—there’s far too much 
to do for that,—it’s just that 
one gets rather too many chores 
doing it quite alone. 

“You know I told him we 
had to do everything ourselves, 
that that was the very essence 
of the thing, and that was what 
seemed to attract him so much 
—Heaven alone knows why ! ” 
he added bitterly. As Heaven 
consists of those who are as 
little children, I expect it does 
know why. Blaisley is as pure 
i heart and as useless in 
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practical matters as the most 
innocent child. Heaton went 
on, “It wasn’t only that he 
couldn’t do things—I could have 
shown him all right—but he 
had such hopeless ideas about 
them.” 

“Such as—— ?” 

“Well, the very first day 
when it came to getting supper, 
I was going to show him how to 
light the stove; but no—that 
wouldn’t do at all,—it must 
be a wood-fire ! And he quoted 
yards of piffle about seeing 
images and even thoughts in 
a glowing fire, and that you 
couldn’t get inspiration from a 
Primus. If he had been a 
fellow of my own age I would 
jolly well have told him he 
could get his inspirations watch- 
ing the sausages in the pan on 
the top of it, but as it was, we 
went hunting round looking 
for wood, and then lit his bally 
bonfire. You know what cook- 
ing on damp wood is like! 
Long before it was red enough 
for any of his images to appear 
his eyes were too pickled with 
smoke to see them. To do him 
justice, he still cheerfully quoted 
an American blighter who had 
lived in the woods, but who 
had made some quite sensible 
remarks all the same. The one 
about the wood warning you 
twice—once when you split 
it, and again on the fire—he 
would have altered if he had 
been with us, for the only 
warning our wood gave was 
while we split it.” 

But “I am anticipating,” 
as the older novelists put it. 
But the fact is that Blaisley, 
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in a haze of poetic enthusiasm, 
went off with young Heaton 
to continue his boat-and-tent 
adventure, believing, I am 
afraid, that he had found a 
youthful Thoreau, and Heaton 
imagining he had got a slightly 
elderly, but ardent, camping 
companion. 

Their departure was char- 
acteristic. Blaisley, flushed with 
enthusiasm, dashed off after 
breakfast to pack, and then, 
like a child trying to write a 
letter, could not think how to 
begin. Four of his favourite 
pocket volumes and a pair of 
pyjamas seemed all he could 
think of. Personally I felt 


this was insufficient, but as I 
had no idea what accommoda- 
tion Heaton’s boat might afford, 


we sent for the young man 
himself. 

It required all his training 
to hide his dismay and incred- 
ulity at Blaisley’s preparations. 
Pyjamas ? He seemed to think 
they would be rather in the 
way—a bit flimsy and floppy 
when it came to paddling round 
the tent in the middle of the 
night. This form of exercise 
was hardly what Blaisley had 
associated with sleeping d@ la 
belle étoile, as he expressed it. 
Heaton explained one could 
not see much of the stars 
anyhow in a tent—at least he 
hoped the roof was still un- 
perforated. 

“Why should we walk about 
in the night?” asked the in- 
nocent one, I do believe half 
hoping that Heaton would say 
it was to listen to the owls or 
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some such thing. In the garden 
after dinner I have known 
Blaisley sentimentalise on what 
he called ‘the wingéd brother 
of the cat’”—but no _ such 
ornithological enthusiasms were 
in Heaton’s mind, only the pos- 
sibility of wet guy-ropes. What 
the shops call “ knicker hose ” 
and a good sweater were pro- 
nounced the fitting “ slumber- 
wear.” As I know by experi- 
ence at this game, one dresses 
to turn-in rather than undresses. 

I undertook that Eva should 
supply a sufficiency of rugs 
and blankets. Obviously these 
two—whether one in spirit or 
no—were certainly two in body, 
and could not inhabit a sleep- 
ing-bag meant for one. Then 
went on our Scout-master— 

** What about shoes ? Haul- 
ing up the boat is pretty wet 
work, you know. I just do it 
barefoot, but ”’ (here he ob- 
viously meditated on the age 
of Blaisley’s feet) ‘‘ you might 
find it rather painful — the 
shores about here are pretty 
knobby.” 

With one thing and another 
—dictated to us by Heaton— 
an uncouth bundle was made, 
rather like a giant beef-olive, 
and carried down to the 
shore. 

Blaisley now beheld his float- 
ing-home for the first time, her 
points being explained by her 
owner with unconcealed pride. 
She was “just a boat” to our 
land-living eyes, and Heaton’s 
description of her as a centre- 
board conveyed nothing, till 
Blaisley dumped his beef-olive 
in the obvious place — the 
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middle of the boat—and was 
told he had buried the handle 
of this thing, and we then 
discovered that it was a sort 
of collapsible keel, which was 
disguised under this name. 

The boat being only 16 feet 
long, was already fairly full of 
equipment, and any room left 
from the tent, clothes, food, 
and stove was made uncomfort- 
able by spars and sails, and 
the only foot space filled with 
an extraordinary piece of ma- 
chinery—an almost indecent- 
looking affair, which seemed all 
in’ards like an anatomical draw- 
ing. Heaton explained that 
this was an Everude—I think 
that was the name,—“ an out- 
board motor for row-boats ”’ 
being its explanatory sub-title, 
and its native food gasoline,— 
in this continent called petrol 
—by either name it smells as 
sweet. When we got them 
shoved off, Heaton began fixing 
this article. With the oily ill- 


A few days after the de- 
parture of the ill-assorted ar- 
gonauts I got the following 


letter from Blaisley. It had 
hot arrived by the post, need- 
less to say, but by the hands 
of various small boys and farm- 
hands—each apparently spec- 
lalising in a different form of 
dirt. The missive itself when 
extracted from its envelope 
Seemed of an almost startling 
cleanliness. To the writer, had 
he seen it, I am sure it would 
have suggested some one’s high- 
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balanced affair clasped in his 
arms he staggered to the stern, 
and with what seemed hercu- 
lean strength and much skill 
induced the thing to do its 
out-board stunt instead of an 
overboard one, which had 
seemed to me inevitable. There 
it remained hanging on by its 
claws, its screw-tail in the 
water, and every revolution 
causing it to snort and hic- 
cough and to vibrate the whole 
boat—truly a case of the tail 
wagging the dog. I wondered 
how Blaisley would enjoy this 
adjunct, which was certainly 
not allowed for in his scheme 
of things. I remembered a 
quotation of his the night 
before: ‘‘ Every one who has 
been upon a boating tour, 
living in the open air, with the 
body in constant exercise and 
the mind in fallow, knows 
true ease and quiet.” ‘‘ Maybe 
ay, maybe h’m—h’m,” as my 
old nurse used to say. 


minded thoughts on the soul’s 
withdrawal from the body ; 
but I’m not much good at 
remembering that sort of thing 
myself. Here is the letter :-— 


‘Some misused spot 
of Heaven—otherwise 
nameless. 


** AMICE Mr! (in case you’ve 
forgotten the little Latin you 
ever knew, this means ‘My 
dear Micky ’)—You have al- 
ways been a scorner of the 
Simple Life. I suppose it is 
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too complicated for you. I 
thought I knew what Thoreau 
was talking about when he 
preached, ‘Simplify! simplify!’ 
and I left my host and hostess 
to cleave unto him—only to 
find I had lost the world with- 
out gain to my soul. Perhaps 
Thoreau was a bit too wise to 
imagine living in a tent would 
simplify every one’s life. What 
he would have said to me 
would have been, ‘Simplify 
by living in the best hotels or 
your friends’ well-run houses,’ 
so I propose to return to the 
Simple Life chez vous P.D.Q. 
(a cryptic expression I have 
acquired from our wearisomely 
energetic young friend). Thor- 
eau is still quite a sound god, 
but Heaton is not his prophet. 
—E. D. B.” 


I might have been tempted 
to say, “I thought as much,” 
but I was saved from the 
banality by Eva, who said it 
for me. A_ quick - tongued 
woman is a safety-valve to her 
husband ! 

As Blaisley gave no very 
definite address I could not 
go to his deliverance, and his 
moment of arrival was equally 
vague. If Heaton had said 
P.D.Q. I should have expected 
them on the heels of the 
letter; but Blaisley’s quick- 
ness was always of the kind 
of which the Frenchman said, 
“C’est vite, mais c’est long,” 
and that kind of haste carried 
to the P.D. power might mean 
any length of delay, involving 
even the super-scout in its 
meshes. 
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“Well, there’s one comfort,” 
remarked Eva, “he can’t go 
on talking high -falutin non- 
sense now about clouds and 
cows and solitude and souls— 
where will he get quotations 
from now to express his real 
feelings after a night or two 
in a tent?” 

“Out of the Commination 
Service, I should think, or 
possibly out of the bitter- 
ness of his heart. But if he 
won’t quote them, how about 
doing it for him? It might 
save him at this critical mo- 
ment, and make him realise 
himself at last as a middle- 
aged man who enjoys the com- 
forts and conventions of society 
as much as the most common- 
place, and that he admires the 
world in between meals, as 
other men play golf—the one 


being no more meritorious than 
the other, as they are equally 
matters of taste and tempera- 


ment. Yes, I'll set about get- 
ting up some of his Prophets, 
and fire the results at him 
when he comes back.” 

It was rather hitting a man 
when he’s down, but it was 
cruel only to be kind. 

I had occasion next day to 
go over to a farm on the coast 
some ten miles away. When 
I had finished my job with 
the farmer I was taken into 
the house to have tea with the 
goodwife—to refuse such hos- 
pitality would give dire offence 
to the Highland pride; and, 
anyhow, her scones and bad- 
nocks and heather-honey are 
well worth waiting for. ! 
found the usually tidy porch 
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encumbered with extraordinary 
looking objects. On nearer 
inspection these proved to be, 
not the remnants of a jumble 
sale, but Blaisley’s beef-olive 
—this time with most of the 
stuffing coming out. 

“Tt wass the English shentil- 
man, your friend, who wass 
here this morning, Sir Michael, 
and did ask us to send his gear 
to the Big House for him. 
Himself hass gone with the 
postie in his gig.” 

“Was there only one gentle- 
man ? ” I asked. 

“Well, there wass another 
fine young shentilman who 
helped to bring the things 
along, but he went away again 
in a poat—something like a 
motor-poat it wass, which we 
were thinking the young shen- 
tilman had made himself. 
Maybe he is at the engineering 
in Glesca.”’ 

Sic transit gloria Americe ! 
When we picked up Blaisley’s 
luggage to put it in the motor, 
anything that was left in its 
interior instantly fell out. How 
much strewed the path to the 
shore I could only guess, but 
I took what was left of the 
disembowelled bundle home. 

On the way back what at- 
tention I could spare from the 
intricacies of the road I gave 
to thinking out a literary wel- 
come for Blaisley. The two 
preoccupations became blended, 
for I found myself quoting not 
at Blaisley but at myself, ‘“ All 
I ask, the heaven above, and 
the road below me,” for there 
were moments when the inver- 
Sion of their positions seemed 
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imminent while I should somer- 
sault either with or from the 
car. Highland roads are not 
meant for these low heavy cars 
—like Dachshunds. I longed 
for the less aristocratic lurcher- 
like Ford. 

When I got home—the car 
suffering chiefly from _ over- 
wrought springs—I was met 
by a quietly triumphant Eva, 
who announced Blaisley’s re- 
turn with the artistic restraint 
of one fully confident of the 
dramatic effect on the hearer. 
I said— 

“By Jove,” or other words 
indicative of surprise, com- 
bined with a sort of ‘“‘ You- 
told-me-so ” look, which effort 
in a husband, I have found, 
“repaid a thousandfold will 
be.” 

** Where is the poor fellow ? ” 
T asked. 

“In his bath. After an 
enormous tea and a pious 
thanksgiving ‘for what we are 
not about to wash up,’ he said 
he meant to wallow in hot water 
till the grime and the brine 
were in solution. I only hope 
the water hasn’t soaked right 
through to the muffins, or.. .!” 

While dressing for dinner I 
gave Eva a few flowers from 
my bouquet of appropriate 
quotations culled from Blais- 
ley’s prophets. Like “funny 
stories,” it’s easy enough to 
make a collection of them— 
quite another matter to use 
them with any degree of ap- 
positeness ; but though a strain 
on the intellect, Eva' and I 
united might manage it. Col- 
lusion, like lying, “is a 
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very present help in time of 
trouble.” 


“‘ T have been thinking, Blais- 
ley, that I should more seri- 
ously study the books that not 
only give you so much pleasure, 
but also the courage to put 
their views in practice. While 
you were doing the thing I’ve 
been reading, and so has Eva. 
R. L. 8. is no end inspiriting 
about camping, and that sort 
of thing. You know that bit 
of his about ‘the tent pitched 
beside the talking water, the 
stars overhead at night, the 
blest return of morning... .’” 

“Well, there at least I am 
with him,” piously ejaculated 
Blaisley. ‘‘The Arctic night 
could not seem longer or be 
much more uncomfortable than 
a night in a draughty tent, the 
ground like road-metal under 
one, and the wretched bag 
affair, doing its best to annoy, 
either by rubbing its hairy 
self on one’s face, or opening 
down one’s spine!” 

Here I got in a bludgeon 
stroke. ‘ Then you don’t agree 
with R. L. S. that the great 
thing is to ‘come down off 
this feather-bed of civilisation, 
and find the globe granite 
under foot and strewn with 
cutting flints’? ” 

“R. L.S. says nothing about 
finding them in the small of 
his back—too much realism 
and too little romance, I sup- 
pose,”’ Blaisley replied bitterly. 

“But what about the wonder- 
ful woodland sounds, heard only 
at night, which Thoreau writes 
so beautifully about?” (It 


was Eva’s turn now.) ‘“ What 
was it he said? ‘TI love to 
hear their wailing trilling along 
the woodside. . .. They give 
one a new sense of the variety 
and capacity of that nature 
which is our common dwelling,’” 

“M’m,” grunted Blaisley ; 
“he obviously didn’t mean a 
corncrake. As for variety—a 
cuckoo’s repertory is compre- 
hensive in comparison; one 
night one of those damned— 
pardon !—beastly birds creaked 
like a rusty door for hours on 
end. It only stopped when the 
sea-gulls began.” 

(My chance again.) “But 
R. L. S. understood that, I ex- 
pect, for doesn’t he admit ‘that 
the pleasure one takes in the 
beautiful is essentially capri- 
cious; and that when we 
most expect it, it leaves us to 
gape joylessly for days together 
in the very homeland of the 
beautiful ?’ ” 

“Yes, that smacks of truth ; 
he must have written that after 
really trying the belle éoile 
business,” agreed his disillu- 
sioned disciple. 

Eva had evidently got up 
the Thoreau bits best, for she 
pitilessly went on with that 
gentleman. 

“T hope the midges didn’t 
worry you, cooking out of 
doors in the evening.” (I 
don’t suppose Eva meant the 
midges did the cooking, but 
inaccuracies of grammar never 
worry her, and correction very 
naturally would.) “But of 
course you would think of that 
fine passage in ‘ Walden,’ when 
Thoreau says he was as ‘ much 
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affected by the faint hum of a 
mosquito as by any trumpet 
that ever sang of fame.’ ” 

“Well, if the trumpetings 
of Fame even dimly remind me 
of the hum of mosquitoes, I 
shall agree with David that 
‘all is vanity ’—or, in less 
restrained words than the 
Psalmist’s, that ‘life is just 
one darned thing after another.’ 
Apart from the creatures that 
hum, there are creatures that 
crawl and creep. At night, 
when the loathsome things be- 
come silent and you think 
all is well, it is really only 
worse. I turned on Heaton’s 
electric torch one night to try 
and locate a drip that was 
perseveringly soaking me, and 
the beam lit up such fearsome 
‘long-leggity beasties ’ process- 
ing along the tent roof, that 
I cowered in my hair-shirt of 
a bed, appreciating the true 
human piety of those who 
added deliverance from such 
a8 these to the Litany. No,” 
went on Blaisley meditatively, 
sipping his port with a new- 
found zest—‘‘no, taking one 
consideration with another, a 
camper’s life is not a happy 
one.” 

“But what about Heaton’s 
point of view?’ ITasked. ‘‘ He 
sounded enthusiastic enough 
about it.” 

“So he is, I think,” replied 
Blaisley, “ but all for the wrong 
reasons. His view of camping 
8 like the Christian view of 
his journey through this vale 
of tears—to be borne with as 
a2 inevitable means to a 
heavenly end. He camps to 
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‘keep in training,’ and to 
‘save money.’ The former 
goal being University sports, 
I understand, and the latter 
to run a motor-bicycle! It’s 
part of the game to pretend 
enthusiasm even for the pro- 
cesses of this beastly ‘ training ’ 
—beastly bad form to grouse 
about it, you know,—and re- 
signation and self-control tip 
over easily enough into hypo- 
crisy. As the slightly more 
articulate compatriots of his 
Everude would express it, 
‘Come right in; the water’s 
fine!’ I went in, up to the 
neck. Never again, jamais, 
nevaire.” 

“Poor Mr Blaisley,’” com- 
miserated Eva, quite abandon- 
ing her réle of chastener. 

“* Not poor a bit,’ I asserted. 
“For the first time he is 
waking up to a realisation of 
himself as a middle-aged man, 
with bookish tastes and an 
appreciation of beauty. What 
better thing could he be? 
He’s none the worse for dis- 
covering that he appreciates 
the beauties of comfort and 
good-living as well. He’s only 
half read his Stevenson in his 
effort to read only his own 
views into him. R. L. 8. him- 
self says the last word on the 
subject: ‘I am gure that 
food is much more generally 
entertaining than scenery "— 
and as Walt Whitman would 
say, ‘Are you any the less 
immortal for that?’ ‘To de- 
tect the flavour of an olive is 
no less a piece of human per- 
fection than to find beauty in 
the colours of the sunset.’ 

25 
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Them’s my sentiments! Fill 


up your glass, Blaisley; and, 
Eva, tell them to bring coffee 
out to the Terrace—it’s a gor- 
geous evening.” 


When we returned to town, 
and Blaisley dropped in to 
frequent and, I hope, congenial 
little dinners or a quiet smoke, 
he still quoted! But now his 
authors were more often Lamb, 
Walpole, and Pepys, and Samuel 
Johnson !—dall city dwellers 
and town lovers! 

Of course he was still making 
plans to see more of the country, 
but there was no further pro- 
ject of taking sleeping accom- 
modation in ‘‘ God’s green cara- 
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vanserai.”’ We both felt Blais- 
ley’s cure was complete when 
he actually came to expressing 
himself vid Kipling: “Seeing 
the world seems to me still 
the best of hobbies, but to in- 
dulge it properly one must be 
unencumbered with the cares 
of mere living. Thoreau, no 
doubt, could have fine thoughts 
while cooking his humble meal. 
I only had humiliating thoughts 
and a rotten meal. ‘For to 
admire and for to see, For to 
behold this world so wide,’ is, 
and always will be, what I 
most enjoy ; but I am prepared 
henceforth to pay for it with 
hotel bills and railway tickets, 
and not ‘de ma personne.’ ”’ 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


HE was only a long-legged 
half-starved bush-cat when we 
made each other’s acquaint- 
ance at sunset, one sultry 
evening many years ago. It 
was outside a Government rest- 
house built of mud and thatch, 
on the outskirts of a large 
native city in the far north of 
Nigeria. I had just arrived 
at the night’s halting-place in 
advance of a dusty weary file 
of escort and carriers, another 
long day’s trek put behind 
me, and I was enjoying a well- 
earned rest whilst the servants 
were hastily performing the 
operation known in those parts 


as ‘‘cooking the water” for 
the bath. 

Now the native of the North- 
em States of Nigeria is a 
Mohammedan, and as such has 
a befitting respect for his four- 


footed domestic friends. But 
stern necessity makes him a util- 
itarian, and permits but scant 
commons to all but his beasts 
of burden. The feline race 
faring but badly in this respect, 
depend upon stray mice, liz- 
ards, and such poor provender 
for their humble sustenance, 
and are frequently driven to 
the bush by hunger. They 
then lose their domestic status, 
and are termed “ bush-cats.” 
It was indeed a very sorry and 
hungry caricature of a pussy 
that first regarded me at a 
distance with a discreet and 


anxious eye, and who, in re- 
sponse to my call, approached 
and rubbed his ragged grey- 
and-white fur against the can- 
vas of my travel-battered deck- 
chair. 

He curled himself up on top 
of an ammunition-box that 
night, close to my camp-bed. 
Next morning we were up long 
before dawn, and had covered 
eighteen miles before break- 
fast. He must have trotted at 
a respectful distance behind 
the carriers the whole way, for 
at the halting-place I observed 
him longingly viewing the rest- 
house from the eminence of an 
old tree-stump. Picking up 
confidence, he decided to ap- 
proach, and encouraged by a 
friendly greeting, he proceeded, 
with a face that would have 
been a joy to Louis Wain, to 
explore the interior of the 
hut, nosing all the loads, and 
finally stretching himself at 
full length upon my despatch- 
box. From thence was he 
dislodged by an indignant or- 
derly, only to perch his sadly 
ill-nourished body on the door- 
step, where he essayed to im- 
prove his appearance by hasty 
toilet. However, he was re- 
warded with a breakfast, such 
as he had probably never 
dreamed of—a meal which in- 
cluded a whole tin of con- 
densed milk. Later in the day 
he jumped on my camp-bed, 
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where I was enjoying a siesta, 
and curled himself up against 
me, purring sonorously to ex- 
press gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the good luck that had 
at long-last come his way. 
From that time onwards we 
became firm friends. 

I was awakened later in 
the afternoon by the welcome 
tinkle of tea-things, and jump- 
ing up, I was followed solemnly 
by my newly-acquired friend 
to my deck-chair. He took up 
a strategic position in my lap; 
and although he eyed the con- 
densed milk hungrily as I 
transferred it from the tin to 
my tea-cup, he was gentleman 
enough not to evince impatience, 
but waited until I saw fit to 
give him some in a saucer. 
From that day he never missed 
his “‘ tea ’’ with me, save when 
I was absent from Africa on 
leave. More than once, at the 
open-air tables of the Café de 
Paris at Monte Carlo, in the 
flamboyant Négresco Plage at 
Nice, or at the utterly bore- 
some five o’clock ritual at 
Gunter’s in town, has my mind 
travelled back to the far-off 
outposts, wondering if my faith- 
ful old friend missed me and 
his beloved saucer of milk. 

He was regarded at first 
with some disfavour by the 
native servants, whose per- 
quisites in the way of tit-bits 
and table-leavings he was wont 
to receive from my hands. 
But after a while, when he had 
become part of my household 
establishment, and so faith- 
fully followed the convoy on 
foot over many hundreds of 
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weary miles, they accorded 
him his place. By them was 
he christened “ Butulu,” which, 
broadly interpreted, signifies in 
the local vernacular “‘ The Un- 
bidden Guest.” 

In the course of time I 
settled down at headquarters, 
and officially ‘‘ occupied ” com- 
fortable quarters. Life here 
would have constituted a veri- 
table paradise for the most 
meticulous feline that was ever 
exhibited in a show-cage at 
Olympia. There was a large 
garden; there were soft cush- 
ions on every chair in the 
verandah; a shady tree just 
outside with many cool bran- 
ches to be explored ; an abun- 
dance of nooks and corners; 
and furthermore, an absence 
of unfriendly dogs, small boys, 
and such enemies of the feline 
race. But stay—not all, for 
one afternoon Butulu attacked 
and killed a puff-adder which 
had found its way into my 
sleeping apartment, and had 
coiled itself underneath one of 
my boxes. It is one of the 
economic merits of the African 
cat that it will unhesitatingly 
fight and destroy all snakes 
and scorpions, and it is per- 
chance for this reason that the 
race has for centuries survived 
the battle for existence through- 
out Tropical Africa. Comes 
back to memory another occa- 
sion when old Butulu vindi- 
cated his humble existence and 
proved a faithful friend. I 
was stretched on my camp-bed 
one afternoon in a mud hut 
on the banks of the river Niger, 
perusing a month-old ‘ Tatler, 
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the Unbidden Guest dozing 
fitfully at my feet, for it was 
@ particularly sweltering after- 
noon just before the rains. 
Suddenly he jumped up and 
began sniffing at a big uniform 
case, Which, containing impor- 
tant papers, was handcuffed 
to the iron struts of the folding- 
bed. I heard a low hiss in- 
creasing in volume, and leap- 
ing up, I seized a riding-switch, 
just in time to see a black 
mamba, one of Africa’s dead- 
liest snakes, slithering across 
the mattress. With a dex- 
terous lightning movement 


Butulu seized it at the back 
of the neck, and dropped it 
dead, but still writhing, before 
I could even strike it with the 
switch. I can see him at this 
moment, fur bristling, tail erect, 
mutely and proudly asking as 


he looked up at me whether, 
after all, the African puss has 
not some claim to usefulness 
in the general scheme of things. 
~But to hark back: unlike 
life in the bush, at head- 
quarters one has fixed hours 
wherein to polish the revolving- 
chair of office, to subscribe 
one’s signature to documents 
(in triplicate), in which, at a 
Maximum expenditure of mar- 
ginated foolscap and sealing- 
Wax, one sanctimoniously con- 
fesses oneself the most humble 
and obedient servant of the 
addressee, be he one of the 
High Olympians or merely a 
barefooted supplicant whose 
ambition it is to add to the 
galety of nations by obtaining 
an official permit to brew native 
beer. At 2 P.M. precisely each 
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day I quitted this my new 
field of labour, and sure enough 
I would espy Butulu seated at 
the top of the steps patiently 
waiting and watching for my 
return. He would rub his 
familiar head against my top- 
boot, leap on my knee as I 
sat down, and accord me a 
welcome such as I love to 
think of. And lest a cynic 
should ascribe it to cupboard- 
love, let me add that, like 
many other residents in the 
tropics, I give lunch a miss, 
and my faithful old friend 
knew well that tea-time was 
fully three hours ahead. 

After a sojourn of some six 
months at headquarters the 
exigencies of the Service took 
me out afield on inspection 
once more. It was to be a very 
rough trip this time: across 
distant hills, where the only 
paths were steep and rocky, 
and where lions and leopards 
haunted the rest-camps at 
night. I had become so at- 
tached to Butulu that I wished 
to leave him in safety and 
comfort in charge of an orderly 
until my return. The servants 
packed my kit the night before 
starting; but, with the un- 
canny instinct which his race 
possesses, Butulu must have 
divined that the household was 
about to move, for he was no- 
where to be seen that evening. 
At daybreak I was up and 
away, and four hours later 
was enjoying a hearty break- 
fast under a wayside tree, 
when up stalked the Unbidden 
Guest, purring, proud and dirty, 
having covered over sixteen 
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miles, and crossed in some in- 
explicable manner a wide stream 
which I had waded almost knee- 
deep. It must have puzzled 
him when he was confronted 
with this obstacle, for, like his 
race all the world over, he had 
a marked dislike for water. I 
can only surmise that he fol- 
lowed the downward course of 
the stream for some distance 
until he discovered some over- 
hanging trees on both sides, 
and thus gained a crossing. 
However, there he was, and he 
leapt on to my knee, and, 
between intervals of rubbing 
his dusty head against my 
khaki bush-shirt, he looked up 
at me with an expression al- 
most human in its plea for 
approval. I had not the heart 
to send him back, so he fol- 
lowed us up hill and down 
dale, through dense still tropical 
forest, padding silently behind 
the column through the heat 
and burden of the day. And 
when night had fallen and all 
was still save for occasional 
cries of parrakeets and mon- 
keys in the adjoining forest, I 
would stretch my tired limbs 
before a friendly log-fire and 
allow myself to wander in 
spirit to the lights of far-off 
London. It was then that old 
Butulu’s plaintive mew would 
arouse me from my reverie, 
and he would leap upon my 
knee out of the surrounding 
ring of darkness to remind me 
that I, had at least one friend 
in my wanderings in these 
lonely wildernesses. By the 
end of the journey he had lost 
his wonted plumpness and that 


beautiful gloss which his coat 
had acquired during the happy 
Indian summer days at head- 
quarters. For all that, he 
then only faintly resembled 
the poor half-wild creature from 
the bush that had rubbed his 
friendless bones against me a 
few months before. 

One of his favourite spots in 
the bungalow was an elevated 
and latticed corner of the veran- 
dah which intercepted the after- 
noon breeze, and I always 
knew where to look for him. 
His posture was an extraor- 
dinary one: lying flat on his 
back with his four drooping 
white paws in the air, and in 
this curious position he would 
sleep for hours. He would 
reverse himself with lightning 
rapidity directly he heard the 
tinkle of the tea-tray, and, 
with several bounds, would 
leap on to my knee and en- 
sconce himself there until I 
poured out his saucer of milk. 
Nothing could ever make him 
deviate from his custom, even 
when I had guests to tea; and 
the presence of strange dogs, 
who frequently accompanied 
their masters, embarrassed him 
not one whit. He was extra- 
ordinarily good-natured and 
friendly towards all canines, 
and I never saw him evince 
the least hostility towards the 
four-footed friends of my guests. 
He was a perfect gentleman in 
this as in all other respects. 

A full-blooded male of the 
species, Butulu, I must con- 
fess, had his little love affairs 
from time to time. He would 
disappear at intervals and re- 
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turn, usually as I was enjoying 
my early morning cup of tea 
on the verandah, the tropical 
sun peeping above the rock - 
capped eastern hills, a red 
ball of fire presaging another 
hot African day. No dissolute 
bachelor ever slunk in with the 
milk betraying a more unmis- 
takable acknowledgment of 
the convenances than did Bu- 
tulu on these occasions. His 
ingratiating mew and down- 
cast eye, not less than his 
immediate efforts to adjust his 
dirty and frequently torn coat 
of fur, were eloquent of his 
innate sense of the fitness of 
things. One morning he ap- 
peared with a badly-lacerated 
ear, which was in fact half 
torn away—doubtless by some 
wild cat into whose fastnesses 
he had been attracted by the 
universal law. To the end of 


his life he carried this trophy 
of his indiscretions. 

The months rolled away, and 
in the fulness of time I was 
accorded official permission to 


proceed on leave. Now, like 
sailors, the majority of men 
whose lot it is to lead solitary 
lives on the outposts of Em- 
pire invariably have pets ; but 
there comes a day when cir- 
cumstances demand that they 
must part with them. None 
but those who have become 
attached to a four-footed friend 
who has followed them through 
the solitary forest and the end- 
less streams and over a thou- 
sand hills can realise what this 
means. Horses and dogs readi- 
ly find temporary masters who 
will accord them every care, 
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for they fulfil respectively, sub- 
stantial economic functions in 
a country where transport and 
night-guard are two essentials. 
Utilitarianism is the working 
basis of every primitive coun- 
try, and there is little time 
for aught else. However, I 
decided that during my six 
months’ leave I would trust 
my pet to the care of an old 
native servant, who was en- 
abled during my absence to 
enjoy a prolonged visit to his 
village and his relatives. And 
so it came to pass that I bade 
farewell to them before dawn 
one misty morning, and a 
train carried them northwards, 
whilst a few hours afterwards 
I joined the southward-bound 
train for the mail-boat and 
Plymouth. 

I next saw Butulu, dejected 
and dirty, but plump withal, 
inside his cage at the self- 
same railway junction on my 
return. He recognised me in- 
stantly, and pawed vigorously 
at the wire netting, mewing 
and purring in his efforts to 
get out. When I opened the 
door he leapt on to my shoulder, 
much to the amusement of a 
crowd of natives on the plat- 
form. He firmly but respect- 
fully declined to re-enter his 
cage, and during the ensuing 
two days of railway travelling, 
insisted upon a place at my 
feet, following me even when 
I took the opportunity of 
stretching my legs at a way- 
side halt. 

The fates again took me 
back to a headquarters station, 
and Butulu was once more in 
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clover for many months. In 
the heat of the day during the 
sultry season, when the ther- 
mometer in the bungalow boiled 
up to a hundred in the shade, 
and when his furry coat must 
have caused him grave doubts 
as to the all-seeing wisdom of 
Mother Nature, he would stretch 
himself in the shady branches 
of the widespreading tree out- 
side the house. But when the 
temperature dropped at night 
to the fifties, and even humans 
felt the cheer of a log-fire, 
then would he curl himself up 
at the foot of my chair and 
pay a purring tribute to the 
warmth and comfort of human 


agency. 

I have often wondered why 
some people exhibit such an 
active dislike for the ‘ harm- 
less necessary cat,’ and attri- 


bute to the race the char- 
acteristics of ingratitude and 
slyness. Silent, inscrutable, and 
independent it certainly is, but 
it must be remembered that 
the cat has many natural ene- 
mies, and the struggle for ex- 
istence of the species is a very 
hard one. Its economic value 
in the general scheme of things 
is but small, and its powers of 
defence are limited. Nature 
has provided it, however, with 
an abundant, indeed a pro- 
verbial, vitality, and has en- 
dowed it with keen instinctive 
faculties which its detractors 
describe as cunning. Not know- 
ing whether it will receive a 
breast-back blow or a caress, 
it naturally exhibits a certain 
mistrust of strangers, even when 
starving. But treat it with 
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uniform kindness and feed it 
regularly, and you will have 
as loyal, patient, and affec- 
tionate an animal as any of the 
Great Creator’s. 

The years fleeted by as the 
happiest must do, and a day 
came when a young officer 
of sporting tendencies, newly 
arrived at the station, decided 
that he would exercise his skill 
at shooting with a rook-rifle. 
Tired of inanimate targets, he 
cast around for something of 
more interest. Butulu chanced 
to come within this gentle- 
man’s range of vision, and 
thinking that it was an ordi- 
nary friendless cat, he fired 
and struck him in the hind- 
leg. The wound never healed, 
and although two operations 
were performed by our kindly 
veterinary officer, the bone was 
shattered too deep down to 
admit of a successful issue. 
Bandages even were of n0 
avail, for, no matter how care- 
fully adjusted, he invariably 
tore them off to lick the in- 
jured part. Poor old Butulu; 
he limped about the house for 
months, and although his in- 
jury was dressed daily, it be- 
came worse. Finally, when the 
hot season arrived with the 
tormenting flies, it was more 
than I could do to see him 
nursing his wound and crawling 
into a dark corner to hide him- 
self. I made up a small basket- 
bed in my mosquito-proof room, 
but he would scratch at the 
iron netting and beg to be let 
out whenever I was in the 
house. At long - last, with a 
very heavy heart, I decided 
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that the greatest kindness to 
my old friend would be to ask 
the vet. to send him painlessly 
to his last long sleep. 

We buried him at sunset, 
under the large tree which 
throws grateful shades in the 
noontide glare on the house 
he loved so well—in the dis- 
tance the lonely hills over 
which he first followed my 
little caravan on foot as the 
Unbidden Guest. A _ small 


brass tablet now marks the 
spot where he sleeps, inscribed 
with his name, and three simple 
English words. 

I sit alone sometimes in the 
cool of the evening, and the 
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long years roll away as I recall 
my loyal old four-footed friend 
who so patiently roughed it 
with me throughout my wan- 
derings on these fringes of the 
Empire. 

Amongst the wisest of the 
old philosophers there were 
those who accorded even to 
the humblest of creatures a 
life beyond this fleeting one, 
and I take comfort in the 
thought that when my time 
comes, the Unbidden Guest 
may yet be waiting at the 
door, to welcome me with 
the old familiar whisper that 
I knew so well. 

*“ LAKE OHAD.” 
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A QUIET DAY. 


WHEN first we came to 
Delhi (and by “we” I mean 
the Government of India and 
all its hierarchy) there was 
ample sport to be obtained. 
There were two blissful winter 
seasons before the war. Of 
course the lovers of Calcutta 
cursed the change, and said 
that we were leaving that 
civilised city for a third-rate 
jungle, garnished with the tombs 
and peopled by the ghosts of 
the departed; that the anti- 
quated drainage system of the 
Great Moghuls ran under our 
very residences ; that we should 
rapidly perish of some zymotic 
disease. These were mainly 


civilians from Bengal, habitués 


of Calcutta and its clubs, lovers 
of its comforts and its hos- 
pitality. To us up-country 
mice the change was welcome. 
We knew we should breathe 
pure air and enjoy a real cold 
weather again. 

The Government moves down 
from Simla about the end of 
October or the beginning of 
November. Simla is built on 
precipitous ridges; and after 
seven months spent on the top 
of a peak you get a feeling as 
though you were a wingless fly 
clinging to a wall. What a 
joy it is to be on the plains 
again, to open the throttle of 
your car along a broad straight 
road, or to loosen the reins 
over a horse’s neck with an 
endless plain before you! The 
skies are clear and rain-swept 
after the monsoon. The air is 


cool. The sunlight kisses all 
and gives assurance that here 
we need fear no wintry murki- 
ness. Then there was the 
sport. If you had time you 
could ride to hounds in the 
early morning, and be back to 
a late breakfast and so to 
work. You could get pig- 
sticking within a reasonable 
distance. If you fancied it, 
you could indulge in the rarer 
sport of hawking. Personally, 
I could never see the fun of 
hawking—my own fault, no 
doubt. But I am grateful to it 
for once providing me with one 
of the most charming pictures 
which my retina has ever taken. 
The party had returned over 
the Jumna into the city, and 
were emerging through one of 
the gates into the opener spaces 
of the European station. I 
can see it now—the crumbling 
walls; the shadows under the 
gateway ; the cavalcade riding 
homewards in the soft glory of 
the evening; turbaned Pun- 
jabis ; Britishers in workman- 
like kit and pig-sticking hats; 
the ladies in not dissimilar 
attire; the swarthy followers, 
khaki-clad, some with spears, 
others with hawk on wrist; 4 
stream of rich subdued colour 
pouring through the gate i 
a lucent atmosphere of dust 
and after-glow. Never did pink- 
coated morning so satisfy the 
eye or impress the mind with 
the romance and antiquity 
and universal fascination of 
sport. 
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But above all, the piéce de 
résistance, especially for the 
busy man who could afford 
only an occasional outing, was 
the small game. Some ten to 
fourteen miles away one could 
reach good places on the Najaf- 
garh jheel—a drainage canal 
surrounded on both sides by 
swamp and sugar-cane. You 
could wade out into the water, 
take cover behind a bush or 
long grass, and have shots at 
flighting duck the whole day. 
If there were twenty other guns 
along the canal, so much the 
better; the duck were kept 
constantly on the go. There 
was the great sheet of water 
at Gurgaon, easily accessible 
by train or motor, offering 
plenty of duck- and snipe- 
shooting. There were many 


other good jheels, some near, 


some farther afield. And all 
around were partridges, both 
grey and black, lots of hare, 
and the chance of varying the 
bag with sand-grouse or an 
antelope. The beauty of it 
was that it had been very 
little shot over, and before 
knowledge of the wealth of the 
surrounding country grew gen- 
eral, competition was not keen. 
What jolly days! What heavy 
bags of duck, geese, teal, snipe, 
and partridges, brought home 
late in the evening by happily 
tired men ! 

The war put an end to much 
sport. Even the Kadir went 
into temporary abeyance. 
Shooting was one of the things 
Which could still be indulged 
m. The number of resident 
officers increased. Competition 
grew. It became necessary 
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to make an early start on a 
holiday—4.30 of a bitterly cold 
morning—and dash out forty 
or fifty miles, perhaps only to 
find a couple of cars already 
at the spot giving access to 
your objective, hear the com- 
mencement of cheerful pop- 
ping, and, forestalled, move off 
to try and find some other 
ground. Constant hammering 
decreased the amount of game 
procurable ; and even the mi- 
gratory birds grew few in num- 
ber after the early flights and 
were rendered unapproachably 
wild. As the season advanced, 
places were sought out farther 
and farther away, since it was 
deemed that all the nearer 
land was shot out or likely 
to be occupied by earlier 
risers. 

It might appear that herein 
lay a certain compensation, 
and that the ever-extending 
rush for new and remoter 
pastures might neglect crops 
growing on those closer at 
hand. This thought did actu- 
ally occur to some of the ma- 
turer heads ; and the following 
is an account of one of various 
days that were enjoyed under 
the very walls of Delhi. I do 
not pretend that the bags made 
on those occasions were large— 
the bag made on the present 
occasion will serve aS an ex- 
ample. But the fun of the 
thing was that we were get- 
ting without discomfort or 
hurry aS much as, or more 
than, others were getting by 
dint of two long drives in the 
cold and the dark, probably 
several punctures on roads 
strewn with cast bullock-shoes, 
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and the anxieties attending 
such an excursion. 

Old villains, you will say, 
who feel their pleasures in- 
creased by the tribulations of 
others, and who are too lazy 
and doddering to emulate the 
efforts of those others. Not a 
bit. We also have done our 
long treks this year; and 
though we plead guilty to age, 
we can hold our own in a long 
day of tramping the dry after 
partridges, or water and mud 
after wildfowl—ay, and wear 
down many a younger man. 
But the spring is a busy time 
for us: we are both members 
of the Legislature ; we have to 
attend it during hours which 
would normally be devoted 
to our office duties, and per- 
form those duties by the mid- 
night lamp; and we have to 
get up subjects and prepare 
matter for speeches. Of course, 
we feel a certain elation in 
getting more with ease than 
others with toil. But our object 
is to have a pleasant day, not 
to out-wit others. 

There are two of us. We 
will call the senior the Old’un. 
He is nearing sixty years, and 
has had a hard time as a frontier 
officer, risking his life among 
the border tribes. Yet still he 
continues, like Father William, 
to do all sorts of things. Only 
the other day he managed to 
escape for a few days’ holiday 
to the foot-hills, and disposed 
of two tigers and a panther. 
I am the young one of the two 
—that is to say, I am not 
much over fifty. The last 
few weeks have been particu- 
larly exacting. It has been im- 
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possible to snatch a day away 
from the office stool and the 
legislative benches. Even now 
we have no time to make 
arrangements for an elaborate 
shoot, and on this Sunday 
morning I have had to be up 
early and to get through three 
hours of arrears before we can 
have our breakfast and start. 
A dull party, you will say. 
You may be right. We are 
like Ulysses’ band in Tennyson. 
Yet we are still capable of 
doing something ere the end. 
We have come to the conclu- 
sion that a day in the open air 
will be for the public good— 
and for our good too. So we 
are out for the day quietly 
to enjoy ourselves. We have 
sent our horses across the 
Jumna by the bridge below. 
We have breakfasted in com- 
fort at eight o’clock. Then, 
pipe in mouth, we have strolled 
out from Metcalfe House, where 
we reside, on to the sands of 
the river, and have been ferried 
across to the eastern bank. 
There the men await us with 
horses and guns. 

The party as thus united 
consists of Abdulla, a hard- 
bitten frontiersman; @ non- 
descript shikari of the local 
type, dressed in the cast-off 
shooting togs of a former mas- 
ter; the horses and their at- 
tendants, including my old syce, 
silent, dour, but untiring; a0 
aged liver - coloured spaniel ; 
and Karim. Karim deserves 
special notice, not merely be- 
cause he has brought us news 
of the game, but also because 
he is a striking figure. He 18 
a gigantic Pathan, clad in 4 
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khaki turban, a great tunic 
striped of grey and sober blue, 
pants of the same rolled above 
the knee, and strong leather 
sandals. His speech, whether 
in soft Pashtu or in good though 
slightly hesitating Hindustani, 
is quiet yet free. He speaks as 
he thinks, not as he thinks he 
is expected to speak. In talk- 
ing to you he would never take 
a liberty ; nor would you with 
him. He is a complete gentle- 
man, and one whom you would 
be glad to have with you in 
a tight corner. He is attached 
to the Old’un, and regards 
him with whole-hearted devo- 
tion. He knows nothing of 
shikar ; but he knows the Old- 
‘un likes it. The Old’un has 
suggested that Imperial sand- 
grouse may be flighting. Karim 
has gone out to look for them, 
and has not rested till he has 
found them. Finally, there are 
the Old’un, in a suit of thin 
tweeds, and myself in khaki 
coat, cut-shorts, and grey stock- 
ings. 

It may seem a dull group. 
But to us it is a pleasant 
group, suggestive of the good 
open-air day before us. The 
Scene too, as we hold our council 
of war, is a pleasant one. To 
the west of the river which we 
have just crossed rises a group 
of white buildings—the historic 
Metcalfe House, with its mem- 
ories of the Mutiny, the great 
Secretariat, and the Council 
Chamber. There is a subtle 
Joy in knowing that our day 
Wil be begun, and mainly 
continued in sight of the very 
buildings which are our prison 
house. Behind these the fam- 


ous Ridge appears over the 
tree-tops, the Mutiny Memorial 
rising like a church spire upon 
it. The low Ridge trends 
northwards till it sinks into 
the river, the farthest point 
marked by the fifteenth-century 
mosque of Wazirabad. To the 
south, and still on the western 
side of the river, lie the city of 
the Great Moghuls, the walls 
that Nicholson stormed, the 
dome of Skinner’s church, the 
pearl-like domes and the min- 
arets of the great mosque, the 
bastions of the fort and palace 
of Shahjehan topped by the 
masts of the wireless station. 
A splendid scene, hallowed by 
great deeds. We turn to the 
east. From the bank on which 
we stand stretches a level plain, 
dark with low tamarisk or 
jhau, ending in distant lines or 
clumps of trees. To the un- 
accustomed eye this plain, which 
is to be the scene of our day’s 
sport, may appear barren and 
uninviting. Not so to those 
who have learned to love these 
wide hedgeless spaces, their 
suggestion of mysterious be- 
yonds, the low horizon and the 
economy of feature in the land- 
scape, leaving a vast expanse of 
sky where the sun rides in 
triumph from his rising up to 
his going down. To-day the 
sky is full of skylarks, no sham 
article, but the genuine Alauda 
arvensis. Somehow one re- 
gards the skylark as a monopoly 
of English fields. But you will 
find him on certain kinds of 
land in India; and this tam- 
arisk-covered plain is just the 
place for him. The larks are 
singing. The scene is drenched 
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with sunlight. We are out for 
a holiday, and in our hearts 
“some late lark singing.” 

Our first object is to bag 
the large or Imperial sand- 
grouse. The genus Pteroclide 
is not really akin to that to 
which the black-grouse belongs. 
In some respects it rather re- 
sembles the pigeon tribe. But 
the English name given to the 
genus is sand-grouse. It is di- 
vided into two sub-genera, Péer- 
ocles and Syrrhaptes. Among 
the various species of the former 
of these sub-genera is the com- 
mon sand-grouse (Pterocles exus- 
tus), met with in many parts 
of India—a smallish, fawn- 
coloured bird. But the prize 
is the large sand-grouse (Pter- 
ocles arenarius). Many believe 


that this bird is practically 
confined to Rajputana. 


But 
this is not so. I have shot him 
in various parts of the Punjab, 
and even far east of the Jumna. 
The facts that he is rarer than 
the common sand-grouse, that 
he has extremely handsome 
plumage, and that he provides 
an excellent dish, make him 
a coveted quarry. The male 
has a wing expanse of from 
two to two and a half feet, 
fawn-coloured head and throat, 
with strong black and gamboge 
markings below the head and 
eyes, a black-and-white band 
on the breast, wings mottled 
with yellow darkening into 
brown and with grey darkening 
into violet, yellow-mottled tail- 
feathers and black belly (whence 
one of his names, the black- 
bellied sand-grouse). The 
female is mottled yellow and 
brown, with black belly. The 
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bird is strong on the wing, and 
has wiry feathers and thick 
skin. Hume and Marshall say 
he should be shot with number 
3 shot. Being an advocate of 
small-shot, I have never used 
larger than number 4 for him ; 
I have also used number 5 
with success, but have found 
number 6 too small. The 
commonest method of shooting 
him is to lie in wait in the early 
morning near water which he 
frequents. The large sand- 
grouse, like others of his tribe, 
is a thirsty soul, and very 
regular in his drinks. In a 
good locality he will come in 
large numbers shortly after 
sunrise, swishing down to the 
water at tremendous speed. 
I have thus shot as many as 
twenty-five in a short space of 
time before breakfast, and could 
have doubled the bag, but there 
would have been none to eat 
it. He is a difficult bird to 
approach on the dry, as he 
lies out in watchful coveys in 
open sandy places. One way 
to come near him is in a 
bullock-cart, of which he sus- 
pects no evil. But that is low 
cunning. The other is the 
method we propose to pursue 
to-day with some flocks that 
the faithful Karim has marked 
down. The locality is not 
normally a favourable one for 
such game. But it is near the 
end of February, the season 
when these birds commence 
their migration northwards 
from India; and there can 
be little doubt that this great 
stretch of scrub-covered sandy 
soil has been selected as 4 
halting-place on the journey. 
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The idea is to mark down 
some birds and then let the 
men drive them towards us. 
We start off in a north-easterly 
direction, scanning every now 
and then with our binoculars 
such patches of sand as are not 
covered with the low growth. 
Presently we sight in one of 
these spots a number of fat- 
looking inanimate objects. They 
look like brown stones. But 
presently there is a movement. 
One or two birds slowly change 
their position. Up goes a head 
or two. Then all is quiet 
again. We make our disposi- 
tions. We indicate a low un- 
dulation to the north, where 
we can get some scant cover. 
Karim moves southwards in 
command of our little army. 
We watch the cavalcade of 
five men and two horses make 
their start in a detour. Then 
stealthily, with bent backs, we 
seek the tiny elevation, perhaps 
a couple of feet in height and 
breasted with convenient scrub. 
We throw ourselves flat on the 
ground behind it. All is quiet 
save the larks, the purr of a 
motor across the river, and the 
noise of a distant train crossing 
the vast iron bridge away to 
the south, with the soft vibra- 
tion peculiar to all sounds in 
this clear atmosphere. The 
sound of the train ceases. 
Through the scrub we can see 
the men and the horses moving 
into line. There is a sign from 
Karim, and they advance. Sud- 
denly we hear the gentle cluck- 
ing which sand-grouse make 
When raised, and a moment 
after the birds appear, flap- 


ping along with a flight which 


seems slow and cumbrous, but 
is really fast enough and de- 
mands a shot well ahead. Alas ! 
the covey takes a line to the 
east, and passes us out of 
range. We jump up to mark 
where it will settle. The beaters 
approach us with disappoint- 
ment on their faces. Even the 
horses look depressed. The Old- 
un addresses Karim with some 
sternness, yet more in sorrow 
than in anger. Karim has un- 
doubtedly erred, and shame- 
facedly confesses the error. He 
had judged that our place 
would be farther to the east— 
no unpardonable mistake where 
the undulations and tufts of 
tamarisk are so low and so 
similar to one another that any 
change of position confuses the 
bearings. Well, we must do 
better next time. The covey 
has made a flight of some three 
furlongs, and we may as well 
make a renewed attack on it. 
So we make a detour which 
will bring us,to a convenient 
point westward of the place 
where ,it has settled. But it 
is possible that there may be 
birds in the intervening space. 
So we all keep our eyes skinned 
and our pair of binoculars at 
work. Yes, there is another 
covey, lying in a small depres- 
sion. The ground to the north 
is suitable for concealment. 
We perform the same evolu- 
tion as before, the two of us 
supine upon the ground, the 
beaters slowly advancing to- 
wards the quarry between. This 
time all goes well. The birds 
again fly rather eastwards, go- 
ing over the Old’un, who has 
taken the left-hand position. 
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But we can both get in our 
shots. As the birds come into 
range we rise quickly to our 
knees. and fire. We pick up 
five birds—one to each barrel 
and a fifth caught in line. So 
far so good. But with the 
corner of my eye I have seen 
the original flock rise at our 
shots, and this time vanish 
out of sight. So we must seek 
fresh game farther on. We 
mount our horses, since the 
day is warming up, and the 
rider has a distinct advantage 
in scanning the ground. We 
move on northwards, and pres- 
ently the eagle eye of the Old- 
‘un discovers a large covey in 
a sandy depression. This de- 
pression allows us to creep up 
so near that there is little 
chance of the birds eluding us, 
unless they take the extraor- 


dinary course of going back 
over the beaters. In fact, they 
fly so clean between us that 
the only difficulty is to avoid 


shooting each other. But age 
is careful; each puts in a 
barrel in front and a barrel 
behind. In the front shots it 
is impossible to pick a bird, 
as the covey has risen together 
at close quarters. So we brown 
them ingloriously and down 
five, to which, as the birds 
scatter behind us, each of us 
adds another. We mark down 
the diminished flock, beat them 
up again, then beat up two 
smaller coveys, and end up at 
the,;edge of the jhau with 
twenty birds. A not unpleas- 
ing performance, seeing that 
it is within sight of our home. 

We have been moving north- 
wards and eastwards, because 
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in that direction lies a small 
swamp or jheel, which is our 
second objective. Our way 
now lies through fallow fields 
with tufts of grass along the 
edges. Half a mile off is a 
shady tree—a good spot for 
lunch. The Old’un gets on 
his horse, and laughs at me 
when I say I shall try to kick 
up a hare. But I do kick it 
up and kill it, and a moment 
after I put up a brace of grey 
partridges, bag one and miss 
the other. On reaching the 
tree, we despatch Karim and 
the local shikari forwards to 
a village about two miles off, 
with instructions to send on 
some village lads to the jheel. 
We sit down and eat our sand- 
wiches and cake, washed down 
with beer. There is no long 
delay. We leave Abdulla and 
the syces to rest and look after 
the spaniel, who has enjoyed 
himself immensely but now 
shows signs of fatigue; and 
we canter on to the village. 
There we relieve Karim and 
the shikari of our guns, and 
continue on foot towards the 
jheel, while they, finishing their 
meal of sugar-cane, follow at 
leisure. Hark! there is the 
familiar clucking over our heads. 
This time it is a flock of com- 
mon sand-grouse. They would 
not ordinarily be on the wing 
at this time of day; no doubt 
they have been disturbed, pro- 
bably by some party shooting 
to the north. They are out of 
range. But we mark them 
down, fortunately in the direc- 
tion we are going. It will be 
a difficult task to approach 
them, and no one is at hand 
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to beat. They are lying in an 
open field; but to one side 
there is a convenient line of 
grass. The Old’un goes for- 
ward and takes cover behind 
a large tussock. I advance 
over the open, hoping I may 
get a shot as they rise, and 
possibly drive them within 
range of the Old’un. They 
appear to rise within my range ; 
but I know how deceptive this 
is, and am not surprised when 
my shot takes no effect. For- 
tunately, however, they make 
off over the Old’un’s head, 
and he gets a right and left. 

At the sound of the shots 
a youth comes running towards 
us. He is one of the village 
lads sent forward by Karim 
to help in the jheel. The young 
scamps have dawdled by the 
way, and were resting under a 
tree close to where the sand- 
grouse settled. Why hadn’t 
they gone on, we ask. ‘“‘ Sahib, 
the jheel is long, and we didn’t 
know where you would begin.” 
What shall we find on the 
jheel? ‘*Eschnipe,” they an- 
swer—the villager in places 
frequented by sportsmen hav- 
ing dropped his own vernacular 
word for the bird and substi- 
tuted an English word which 
he cannot pronounce. How 
Many snipe? They glance at 
each other as though question- 
ing how far they can go in the 
Matter of exaggeration. Then 
the smallest and most impetu- 
ous ventures five hundred, at 
Which we laugh, and the others 
laugh with us. By now we are 
close to the jheel. But between 
us and it is a small and seduc- 
tive-looking patch of sugar- 
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cane. Does it hold black part- 
ridges ? The boys immediately 
exhibit signs of animation, and 
declare there are at least a 
dozen partridges in it. We 
mentally deduct ten from this 
number, attributing the mega- 
lomania of the boys not merely 
to a desire to please and en- 
courage, but also to the know- 
ledge that a halt at the sugar- 
patch will supply them with 
some juicy cane. The best 
way of beating sugar - cane 
patches is by having a long 
rope drawn over the field. 
Two men, each stationed at 
one side of the commencement 
of the patch, hold the ends of 
the rope, hoist it on to the tops 
of the canes, and then advance 
along the edge of the field, 
dragging the rope with them. 
The rope, being fairly taut, 
moves over the stiff tops of 
the close-set canes, making a 
crackling sound, which causes 
birds and beasts concealed in 
the patch to break cover. On 
this occasion we have brought 
no rope. So the lads plunge 
into the cover and set up shrill 
cries. We advance parallel 
with them, but outside. Out 
comes a hare, bagged by the 
Old’un. A covey of quail 
whirr off in front, hidden by 
the canes. Now we go on to 
the end, and await the con- 
clusion of the beat, the lads 
approaching us. Just at the 
end up fly two black partridges. 
This bird rockets beautifully 
when driven out of deep cover, 
and often gives an easy shot. 
The male presents a fine sight 
as he mounts, clad in rich dark 
plumage, into the blue. Each 
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of us gets his bird; and then, 
crash! some big body starts 
rushing through the brake. Is 
it a pig? No, it is a black 
buck, which has been lying up 
in the field. He leaps out of 
the canes between us and close 
to us, a noble little beast, with 
his black back merging into 
brown and a white belly. Pro- 
bably we could easily get him. 
But we are loaded with number 
6, and if we did not hit him 
vitally, we should cripple him 
or condemn him to a lingering 
and painful death. So we 
withhold our shots and let him 
go. Behiid us is some long 
grey grass. The quail are sure 
to have gone into it. We walk 
through it and get three of 
them. 

This has caused some delay, 
and we must now turn our 


attention to the snipe; for it 
is 2.30 o’clock, and they will 
soon begin to grow wild again. 


The jheel, despite the lads’ 
assertion of its length, has 
already dried up to a quagmire 
of inconsiderable area, and may 
with luck hold forty or fifty 
birds. We are soon plunging 
through mud and reeds, and 
the heartening chirrup of the 
flushed snipe begins around us. 
A good many birds get off out 
of range; and, as usual, some 
time is occupied in picking up 
those birds which we drop 
among the reeds and grass. 
But we compile twelve couple 
without any particular incident, 
and are just staggering out at 
the end of the jheel when half 
a dozen teal rise from a pool 
of deep water and we get three 
of them. We throw ourselves 
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on the dry ground, light our 
pipes, and count the birds. 
This is the limit of our ex- 
pedition, and we must now be 
getting back. We walk in line 
through the fields towards the 
tree where we had left the first 
contingent, adding another hare, 
a couple of quail, and a brace 
of grey partridges to our bag. 
We meet the horses and are 
glad of their assistance as far 
as the tree. We propose to 
cover new ground on our 
way home, first striking east- 
wards towards some hillocks, 
and then skirting the bank 
of the river. We pay the 
lads, who scamper off joy- 
fully to their village, and ride 
on to the hummocks, between 
which, we know, are several 
patches of water. Approach- 
ing these with care, we raise 
some wildfowl, and account 
for a couple of gadwell and a 
teal. And now we ride home- 
ward along the river bank. 
The local shikari, who has been 
something of a passenger dur- 
ing the day, here suddenly 
becomes inspired, and warns 
us of an approaching flock of 
common sand-grouse. They are 
flying low, within range, and 
we jump off our horses, seize 
our guns, and bag two of them. 
While we are picking them up 
we see in the sand the fresh 
footprints of some large bird. 
The Old’un diagnoses them as 
those of the Houbara (Houbara 
Macqueeni), a splendid fowl 
with a wing expanse of four 
to five feet, and rare in this 
part of the country. Though 
the day is far spent and we 
are growing tired, it is worth 
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while having a look for him 
—the Old’un, however, firmly 
assigning this task to me, and 
refusing henceforth any mode 
of progression save on the back 
of his steed. A long and 
troublesome search among the 
ravines running down to the 
river proves vain. So at last 
I also mount my horse, and, 
gun in hand, canter on to over- 
take the Old’un. 

The sun has set. A couple 
of miles’ riding along the bank 
brings us almost to the place 
from which we started in the 
morning. Now the darkness 
has fallen, and the lights of 
Metcalfe House twinkle invit- 
ingly across the water. The 
river is unusually full, and the 
ferry-boat is slow in getting 
across to us. We are seated 
on the bank waiting. And 
then happens one of those 
funny little things which one 
remembers. ‘“‘ Why have you 
left your gun over there?” 
says the Old’un, pointing to 
a little ridge on which, as a 
matter of fact, each of us has 
propped his fowling-piece. “‘ In 
a minute there’ll be, as likely 
as not, a flight of pintails up 
the river.” Hardly are the 
words out of his mouth when 
it actually happens. Up comes 
a good flight, speeding north- 
wards. We dash for our guns, 
and miss with our first barrels. 
It is too dark, and the shot is 
a long one. But I put in my 
second barrel recklessly, and 
by a fluke drop a pintail. He 
Swirls down the stream, and 
with difficulty an enthusiastic 
Villager on the boat recovers 
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him. His action was so smart 
that we reward him with a 
rupee. Then our cavalcade 
descends into the boat, save 
that the syces and horses must 
come round by the bridge. 

As we tramp through the 
sand on the western side of 
the river, we experience that 
pleasant feeling—the know- 
ledge that though our legs are 
tired this is the last lap, and 
that they will soon be deposited 
in easy-chairs. The lights in 
the great house wink friendly 
to us. As we reach our quarters 
the servants come out and in- 
quire of the sport. Karim and 
the others hand them the spoil 
—sixty-eight head; no great 
bag, but the fruits of a pleasant 
and not too arduous day. The 
bulk of the birds are quickly 
portioned out and labelled for 
our friends. Karim and Ab- 
dulla are presented with a 
couple of birds apiece, which 
they had hillaled in expectation 
of the gift. We ourselves settle 
in chairs before the fire for a 
few minutes prior to our tubs. 
It is too late for tea, and the 
first pull at a whisky-and-soda 
is distinctly refreshing. At 
intervals we comment on the 
occurrences of the day. ‘‘ And 
to think of those poor devils 
who were up at four and are 
now driving home and changing 
their tyres on the way.” Thus 
philosophises the Old’un be- 
tween puffs at his pipe. “‘ Any- 
way, he adds, “we’ve had a 
quiet day, and I expect we 
have got as much as most of 
them.” 

JOHN BRIAR. 





THE DOUGLAS INCIDENT. 


BY J. M. REID. 


The Hon. Charles Elcumbe to 
Sir John Fenton, at Uni- 
versity College, Ouford. 


DEAR JACK,—I am at last 
arrived in this town and ad- 
mitted a member of the Univer- 
sity or College, as they call it 
here, and I give you my word 
that I have never felt half so 
strongly those familiar regrets 
that I have not been able to 
accompany you to Oxford. 
You, who are already accus- 
tomed to the comfort and 
splendour of those princely if 
Gothique buildings of the Eng- 
lish Academy, can scarcely con- 
ceive the rudeness and poverty 
into which I am thrust. I 
arrived here yesterday, and 
having refreshed myself in the 
best inn of the place, I called 
for a coach to convey me to 
pay my respects to the tutor, 
or rather (as they call them 
here) the professor, whom my 
father has selected for me. 
Conceive my disgust when I 
was informed by the landlord 
that there is not a coach in 
the town, and that all my 
journeys must be taken a-foot. 
However, I made my way to 
Mr Cochrane’s house, who seems 
a good sort of man enough, 
though somewhat narrow in 
his religious views, as becomes 
a true-blue Presbyterian, as my 
lord my father takes pleasure 
in calling both the professor 


and himself. Mr Cochrane was 
good enough to introduce me 
to several of his colleagues who 
were in his house at the time, 
and I can assure you that, 
though their learning and in- 
dustry may be as far superior 
to that of the English Fellows 
as my father believes or could 
wish, they have very little idea 
of polite society. I am to 
lodge in Mr Cochrane’s house, 
which is a neat substantial 
building placed with others of 
the professors’ residences in a 
Court at the side of the College, 
a dark and gloomy edifice in 
a barbaric style of architecture 
such as I have never seen but 
among some of the gentlemen’s 
seats which I passed on my 
way through Scotland. It 
stands upon the High Street 
of the town—a place how dif- 
ferent from that noble Avenue 
which we had often hoped to 
walk together in your happier 
city. This is a most filthy 
stinking kennel—at least in 
one part, where it is surrounded 
with the houses of the lowest 
people of the town— though, 
indeed, I am not able to dis- 
tinguish one rank from another 
by the common article of speech, 
for almost all of them make use 
of a barbarous dialect of a 
Dorique, or rather a Beotian 
cast, so that I am afraid that 
my own tongue may grow 
corrupt. This morning I at- 
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tended the class of Latin (or, 
in the Scotch, Humanity), 
where I was able to under- 
stand what was said pretty 
well so long as they spoke in 
that language (for, as you 
know, I have already mastered 
their Jesuitical pronunciation), 
but could make nothing of 
those scholars who answered 
in the vulgar. To do him 
justice, the professor appears 
to be a man of learning; but 
as I do not intend to set up 
for a schoolmaster, I am not 
yet reconciled to my father’s 
decision, which has taken me 
from the company of gentle- 
men to that—I had almost 
said of savages. 

Ah, how different, my dear 
friend, have been our not un- 
reasonable hopes of companion- 
ship upon the banks of the Isis ! 
Had my father but consented 
to a renunciation—it need only 
have been temporary—of this 
accursed family Presbyterian- 
ism, how sweetly .. . 

My dear Jack, your most dis- 
consolate exile, 

CHARLES ELCUMBE. 


GLascow, 
10th Nov. 17—, 


To the Same. 


DEAR JACK,—I confess that 
my last letter was a little in- 
clined to despondency, and I 
am sensible that the sentiments 
you express as to the respect 
Which is due to the commands 
of a parent (except in instances 
quite out of the common) are 
Particularly worthy of atten- 
tion. You were always a man 
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of very good principles, Jack, 
whatever your actions may 
have been—and I do not say 
that they belied them, though 
something must surely be 
allowed to nineteen. Yet that 
age is maturity itself in this 
place, where I find myself 
something of a patriarch. 
There sit on the same bench 
with me children of thirteen 
who have much more learning 
than I can boast of, and the 
knowledge that I am a lord 
(for most of them have an- 
ticipated the death of my 
respected parent) does not 
prompt them to conceal it. 
Yet I find myself more com- 
fortable here than I had at 
first expected. It is true that 
there is very little that can 
be called genteel society in this 
town, but what there is I 
already know pretty well, and 
there is a sort of warmth about 
these Scotch people which in- 
terests them in you without 
making them offensive. There 
were formerly several Hotels 
of noble families in Glasgow, 
but they are now mostly fallen 
into decay, and one or two 
half-pay officers, a few old 
ladies, maidens and widows, 
two sons of Scottish peers and 
three or four lairds who are 
with me at college, and the 
gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, make up all the society 
that is worth mention. In- 
deed, it would be inferior to 
that of any country town in 
England were it*not that the 
College attracts a few men of 
spirit — the townsfolk them- 
selves have but one social 
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qualification, their mixing of 
punch, which excels that of 
any other place in the kingdom. 

Some of the Scotch seem to 
wish to make up for a very 
slight knowledge of the world 
by showing a great deal of 
spirit, and I had yesterday an 
instance of this, which, I pro- 
fess, I found very interesting. 
You must know that I have 
been more than once to take 
tea with two old ladies of this 
place, nieces, I believe, of a 
Scotch lord of some former 
generation, whose name ap- 
pears to have been Balwhittet, 
as nearly as I can write it 
from their pronunciation. My 
tutor introduced me to their 
society, and since I have always 
had a taste for the scandal of 
past ages (tho’ you may never 
have noticed this in me), I 
find their conversation pleasant 
enough. I was making my 
way to their house for my 
third or fourth tea-drinking, 
when, as I was passing thro’ 
an ill-lighted passage where 
the stink is so indescribable as 
to upset all one’s perceptions 
—it is such a place as I be- 
lieve to be common in Edin- 
burgh, though rare, I thank 
God, in this town—I came up 
with a little waiting-woman, 
very plainly dressed, but, as 
I thought, remarkably well 
shaped. I had no intention 
to have addressed her, tho’ 
I may have looked a little 
particularly —at least, she 
seemed alarmed, started for- 
ward, slipped, and would have 
fallen in the mire if I had not 
had the good sense to catch 
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her by the arm. She had no 
sooner regained her feet than 
she made to shake me off, and 
I, ashamed to have thrown 
her into a panic, if she were 
virtuous, and not wishing to 
be led into a chase in that 
part of the town if she were 
not, slipped a shilling into her 
hand, chucked her under the 
chin, and walked on. 

When the tea equipage had 
just. appeared, and I was pre- 
paring to become engrossed in 
scandal, the elder Miss Lang 
(for such is the name of these 
old ladies) informed me that 
they were expecting the com- 
pany of a Miss Douglas of 
Dains, their cousin, who was 
spending some weeks with 
them. I paid very little atten- 
tion to their explanation of 
the degree of this relationship, 
for in this country there is 
scarcely a gentleman in any 
county who does not claim 
cousinship with the best part 
of its respectable inhabitants ; 
but I understood that the lady 
was in a somewhat romantical 
situation, her family having 
fallen from a degree of opulence 
into a very reduced way of life 
some years after the late rebel- 
lion on account of the discovery 
that her brother, who then 
possessed their estate, was and 
had long been in secret com- 
munication with the Pretender, 
with whom he was said to be 
plotting a new rising. The 
young man very judiciously 
disappeared, and has not since 
been heard of. I imagined 
from what they said that all 
this had occurred several years 
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ago, and I waited, not too im- 
patiently, to greet an ancient 
lady of their own generation. 
You may conceive my surprise, 
then, when I found myself 
rising from my bow to meet 
the same pair of eyes that had 
looked out of the hood of my 
fair waiting-woman in the stink- 
ing vennel. I suspect I looked 
a little out of countenance, 
and spoke very little during 
the rest of our interview, a 
circumstance which must have 
been the more noticeable since 
Mesdemoiselles Lang felt it 
necessary to restrain a little 
the flow of their reminiscence 
in the presence of a youthful 
and female auditor, and I 
found it difficult to understand 
all of Miss Douglas’ sallies, 
whose speech has a strong 
infusion of the brogue of the 
country, though her voice is 
sweet and musical enough. The 
end of it was, I rose very soon 
upon some excuse and bid 
them “‘Good Evening,” when 
my new acquaintance gave me 
her hand with a great air of 
coquetry, and slipping into my 
fingers that confounded shil- 
ling I had given her, said, in 
a tone so low that I am sure 
her cousins took it for an 
ordinary courtesy, ‘‘ The re- 
ward of gallantry, sir.” I shall 
certainly return for a second 
view of this charming Scotch 
Coquette, if she be a coquette 
indeed, who has so great an 
air of simplicity. 

Dear Jack, you see to what 
I'am reduced when I give you 
80 long an account of trifles. 
That happy time of the vaca- 
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tion—which, alas! exists not 
for me—must be almost arrived. 
Give my service to my Lady 
Fenton, and my love to my 
little sweetheart, Miss Betty. 
I have heard... 


GLascow, 
29th Nov. 17—. 


Miss Janet Douglas of Dains 
to Miss Margaret Fletcher 
of Auchencaple. 


MY DEAREST MAGGIE,—... 
Indeed I do not wonder he 
took me for a servant, for my 
cloak is plain russet, and the 
English have such grand ideas 
with them. You should have 
seen his face, tho’, my dear, 
when he looked up and found 
who he was bowing to. Indeed, 
he made a very fushionless sort 
of a nod of it; with the sur- 
prise, I suppose, for he has 
very fine manners, I assure 
you. He is a Mr Elcome, the 
eldest son of an English lord, 
they say, though he does not 
call himself ‘* Master.”” He 
seemed to be very blate in 
his talking, which I put down 
to his surprise; tho’ indeed, 
I am not sure my cousins and 
I always took up what he was 
saying, for he has such a way 
of speaking as is not to be 
heard in Scotland. When I 
gave him back his shilling I 
only thought it would may be 
keep him from saying, or at 
least thinking, I had welcomed 
his freedom, and I was afraid, 
too, he might take up the idea 
that I kept it because I needed 
it, for he hears all that is said 
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in the town. But, oh Maggie, 
I am afraid I have been too 
forward! I have not told my 
cousins of it, for I am sure 
they would be angry. Tell 
me, my dear, what you think 
of it. 

Glasgow is a very fine place, 
tho’ I believe, from what I 
have heard you say, not so 
fine as Edinburgh. There are 
very few gentry here, my 
cousins say, but indeed I have 
seen several lords’ sons (be- 
sides Mr Elcome) and as many 
lairds as ever come into Dains 
parish. There is also a college 
which is very grand and mag- 
nificent, and the High Church 
is so big that there are three 
congregations worshipping in 
it. The merchants of the town 
are very magnificent in fine 
searlet cloth, like what young 
Ardtullis wore at the wappen- 
schaw, but much newer; but 
my cousins do not know any 
of them, and say they are 
tippling wastrels, which I can- 
not believe when I see how well 
provided they are. I cannot 
write more now, for Tam John- 
stone is waiting below to take 
the letter to Dalcross, where 
he will meet your father’s 
grieve at the market to-morrow, 
and you can have it from him. 
Tam is very polite mannered 
for a drover, and came to seek 
for me here as he was passing 
through to see if he could do 
me any service; but I must 
stop, and I declare I know 
very little what I am doing, 
I am so much afraid I have 
behaved ill. Do, dearest Mag- 
gie, tell me what you think 
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of — Your rash but devoted 
friend, 
JANET DOUGLAS. 


GLasaow, 
30th Nov. 17—. 


The Hon. Charles Elcumbe to 
Sir John Fenton. 


DEAR JACK,—So long a break 
in our correspondence is a 
thing I can scarcely believe 
myself capable of causing, yet 
the studies of Glasgow and 
the diversions of the country- 
side during the few days I 
have passed here have so ab- 
sorbed my attention that, 
though the thought of you 
and of a reply to your letter 
has, I can conscientiously as- 
sert, never been out of my 
head half an hour at a time, 
opportunity seems always to 
have been wanting. However, 
I must make a beginning with 
a reply to your questions. 

Imprimis: Jack, your rally- 
ing has not touched me this 
time; the “little Waiting- 
woman,” as you call her, has 
as little chance of making any 
impression on my affections 
as her old cousins. ‘Tis, I 
confess, a very charming young 
woman, and I do not deny 
that I have seen her since our 
first rencounter ; but I respect 
her too much to make any 
attempt on her virtue, and my 
father could never consent to 
marriage with one of her for- 
tunes. It is a little curious, 
by the way, to notice how my 
tutor, Mr Cochrane, who is the 
veriest Whig I ever set eyes 
on, without excepting my 
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father, looks on this lady, 
whose family has so lately 
suffered for their High Tory 
principles. It seems some of 
his ancestors (gentlemen, of 
course, aS they all are in this 
country, though I believe Coch- 
rane’s grandfather walked at a 
plough’s tail) once served un- 
der the banner of her father’s 
family, who were of some im- 
portance in the country, and 
for this reason he still holds 
them in the greatest (though 
somewhat concealed) respect, 
quoting Horace and all the 
poets to hide his weakness. 
Indeed, I have some idea that 
he had conceived the ridiculous 
plan of throwing us together, 
but he is better at his books 
than in stratagems of this kind. 


Quarto: as to my vacation, 


we have nothing here of the 
celebrations which even my 
father permits at Christmas, 
but they keep the first day of 
the year as a festival, which 
is a great occasion of eating 
and especially of drinking, the 
favourite vice of this people. 
For this season His Grace the 
Duke of Tungland, an acquaint- 
ance of my father, has invited 
me to this place, where there 
18 some fine shooting and a 
sort of hunting, even at this 
season, with an unlimited 
supply of all the tipples of 
the earth. The castle is chiefly 
in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture, the older building hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire some 
years since, and it has a good 
deal of elegance. My host him- 
self is very much the haut 


seigneur, though affability itself 
to me. He and his wife are, 
I believe, commonly served 
before their guests at table, 
though the custom has been 
relaxed in my favour. I do 
not know whether I like the 
Duke very well as a man, but 
that, after all, is of little account 
while I enjoy his hospitality. 

I find that these replies have 
pretty well exhausted what 
there is to tell you, which 
shows, Jack, that you are a 
person of very comprehensive 
intelligence. I return to Glas- 
gow within a week, and I 
believe His Grace accompanies 
me. Till I receive your reply, 
then—I remain, your exiled but 
still surviving friend, 

CHARLES ELCUMBE. 


TUNGLAND CASTLE, 
Jan. 4th, 17—. 


Miss Janet Douglas of Dains 
io Miss Margaret Fletcher 
of Auchencaple. 


My DEAREST MAGGIE,—This 
very morning Tam came here 
with your letter and the Good 
New Year, which I am sure 
I wish you again with all my 
heart. Indeed, I hope it will 
be a good New Year to me, 
and an end of my troubles, 
though I suppose they are just 
what I deserve. I have got 
the ribbonds you asked for, 
and also a piece of white satin, 
which I hope you will take 
kindly. There are so many 
fine things in the shops here, 
I declare I am almost given 
up te vanity with looking at 
them, but Dr Johnston’s ser- 
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mon yesterday has corrected 
this in me. Yet there is a sort 
of want about the town just 
now, and I would be glad to 
be spending my New Year at 
Auchencaple as I did last year ; 
but Glasgow is a very fine 
place at other times, though 
not just so friendly like, and 
I think I shall be here some 
time longer. 


The College is in the vacance 
just now, and all the young 
colledgers are gone home, but 
such as live in the town, whom 
my cousins do not know. I 
am glad Mr Elcome is gone, 
tho’ it is to the Duke’s; but 
he will be safe enough there, 
for they cannot touch an Eng- 
lishman. I am glad he is gone, 
because (I hope it is not bold- 
ness to say it) I think he is 
begun courting me. He has 
visited my cousins two or three 
times every week for a month 
or more, and is very particular 
to see me. I am sure I do 
what I can to discourage him, 
for our inequality in fortune 
makes the thing not to be 
thought of, tho’ I am of as 
good a family as he, and better 
may be. My cousins take very 
little notice, for I think they 
like to have him in the house ; 
but they have hinted to me 
that I should say little to him. 
Dear Maggie, what can I do ? 
I cannot be rude to him, for 
he is every day kinder and 
more pleasant, and yet he 
knows Dains is taken from us, 
and that my mother and my- 
self are very much reduced. 
Indeed, if I could know the 
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laddie’s mind, I would show 
I was not for him, but maybe 
he is just friendly, and there 
is not so many I can say that of 
that I can afford to offend them. 

Has young Ardtullis been 
with you this New Year? Ah, 
Maggie, I think I understand 
that matter. Indeed I wish... 


GLascow, 
2nd January 17—. 


To the Same. 


DEAR MAGGIE,—I wish you 
will thank Lady Auchencaple, 
and tell her my cousins here 
are resolved to keep me some 
weeks yet. And let me say 
you do me a great wrong to 
speak of taking me out of 
danger. Were Mr Elcome not 
in every particular honourable, 
I think you should know me 
well enough not to imagine 
that Z could fail in anything 
that could at all touch my 
virtue. Indeed, indeed, I can 
scarcely set the words on paper. 
I do not doubt but that Mr 
Elcome has no thoughts but 
what is friendly in coming 
here, and if I have said other- 
wise, it would be only the 
thought of a foolish lass; and 
indeed, Maggie, you should 
have known that, and that I 
would not put myself out to 
go after any young man. But 
I must not be hard on you, 
seeing the Fletchers have beet 
in Auchencaple no more than 
sixty years, and before that 
they were but merchants and 
burgesses sitting in a barons 
burgh. No, Maggie, you must 
take tent, and remember that 
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the Douglases have known 
how to behave themselves be- 
fore the Fletchers were ever 
thought on, or the Elcomes 
either, I would not wonder. 
But I must not fly out, lest 
my example should encourage 
others to unladylike ways. But 
I will stay here, tho’ a hundred 
Mr Elcomes were to call on 
my cousins, for it seems I 
must prove My Own manners 
and good sense.—I hope I may 
subscribe myself, madam, your 
most oblig’d humble servant, 
JANET DOUGLAS. 


DEAR MaGerE,—I hope you 
will not have torn up these 
with what went before, which 
I am sure would be a very 
natural thing considering my 
wild language. Indeed, Maggie, 
you were a little severe with 
me, but you meant it for my 
own good, and I have troubles 
enough to need the advice of 
a good friend. Pray, therefore, 
forgive me, and I will swear 
hot to think such things of you 
again. Indeed, my afflictions 
seem never at an end; for 
to-day Mr Elcome is returned, 
and has called upon my cousins 
Mm company with—can you 
guess it?—that abandoned 
Duke. I swear I stood as 
hear as possible frozen when I 
Saw them come into the room 
together. Mr Elcome must 
have thought me very strange, 
for I scarce answered a word 
to what they said all the time 
they stood there; but I was 
Surprised to find the Duke very 
Polite and attentive to me, 
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who has always treated us 
with contempt, besides the in- 
juries he has done us. Maggie, 
I cannot bear the sight of that 
man! All the world knows he 
took Dains when my brother 
was forfaulted, and it has been 
said commonly enough that he 
betrayed the poor lad to the 
Elector’s Government—this you 
have often spoken of to me, 
but there is something beyond 
I have never dared to tell even 
you, dearest Maggie. My 
mother has always declared 
that she is certain Alexander 
bore no more than a reason- 
able and natural loyalty to the 
King, and she doubted greatly 
whether he had so much as 
written to him: certainly he 
had no hand in the planning 
any Revolution, being no deep 
sort of politician, and only a 
little too loyal in publique 
places. She believes, therefore, 
that Tungland was the only 
Author of all that mischief, 
and for no other purpose but 
to get the land into his own 
keeping, which lay very incon- 
veniently among his Estates. 
I cannot think how he is be- 
come so polite to me, but I 
fear some other of his schemes, 
for I caught him blinking on 
me with a strange like stare. 
I hope he will not try to draw 
Mr Elcome into any of his 
plans; he is to go into the 
West, and will return at the 
month’s end. 

Oh Maggie, pray forgive me 
and give me advice—only I 
will stay here just now... 


Gtascow, 
Jan. 7th, 17—. 
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The Hon. Charles Eleumbe to Sir 
John Fenton at University 
College, Oxford. 


DEAR JACK,—You have not 
told me very much of your life 
in the University, and I suspect 
that, reversing the habit of 
your venerable Founder, you 
are more concerned with the 
Cakes than with the Philosophy. 
Of what appertains to Academic 
matters here I have very little 
to say which would not be 
tedious to you, but I think my 
father has been right in one 
part of his calculations, for I 
get a great deal more of learn- 
ing than I should have ex- 
pected. You may suppose my 
life is dul] on this account, but 
indeed I have lately been in a 
situation of as much excite- 
ment as I hope to meet with, 


and where, I assure you, dear 
Jack, your services would have 
been very grateful. This was, 
indeed, no less a matter than 


a duello with his Grace the 
Duke of Tungland, who was 
so lately my host. The matter 
is happily terminated without 
injury to either party (beyond 
a scratch or two, and a little 
matter upon the Duke’s right 
arm), sO you may read my 
long explanation in peace. 
You must know, then, that 
after my return here from 
Tungland, on which his Grace 
accompanied me, he begged 
very particularly to be intro- 
duced to the Miss Langs, hav- 
ing heard me speak of them 
and of their cousin, Miss 
Douglas. I took him accord- 
ingly to drink tea with them, 
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and it did not escape me that 
he gave a good deal of atten- 
tion to Miss Douglas, which 
seemed to cause her to be some- 
what alarmed, for she spoke 
very little and looked very 
embarrassed. When we had 
left the house, he questioned 
me very closely on the subject 
of my acquaintance, and went 
so far as to rally me upon the 
frequency of my visits, and 
even to warn me against be- 
coming entangled with Miss 
Douglas, who, he said, was no 
fit person for the attention of 
my father’s son. At this I 
bowed very low, and let him 
know I could take care of my 
own interests, which caused 
him immediately to become 
very pleasant, and almost to 
make an apology. 

The day after he went into 
the West, intending to return 
in a month’s time after some 
visits in that quarter. I will 
not conceal from you, Jack, 
that for some time, but espe- 
cially in this period, I found 
myself forming a great attach- 
ment to Miss Douglas, and was 
able to see—for altho’ she is 
as modest and as virtuous as 
is possible, she has so much 
artlessness that her thoughts 
are clear to any one who likes 
to observe her—that this was 
not without return. In short, 
we became confidants, and I 
was able to discover, what I 
should have known before, that 
his Grace of Tungland is now 
in possession of her family’s 
estates, and is generally credited 
with being the instrument of 
betraying her brother to Gov- 
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emment. More than this— 
she and her mother believe the 
whole evidence to have been 
fictitious, and that his Grace 
had removed her brother in 
order to make it impossible 
that it should ever be rebutted. 
You will, perhaps, think this 
an impossible circumstance, and 
some months ago I should have 
been of that opinion myself; 
but it is so short a time since 
the magnates of this country 
enjoyed an almost Sovereign 
Independency that the habits 
of arbitrary power are not 
wholly eradicated, and the 
Duke has the reputation of 
keeping up the old customs 
of his family with the fullest 
license. It is universally be- 
lieved that he recently mur- 
dered one of his servants, who 
had the ill-luck to displease 
him, and left him by the road : 
whereupon the Sheriff declared 
him to have been gored by a 
bull, tho’ it was well known 
no such animal was loose at 
the time. In a word, we can- 
not judge his acts by an Eng- 
lish rule, and Miss Douglas was 
greatly alarmed by the atten- 
tion he had given her, declar- 
ing it could only proceed from 
some further design on her 
unhappy family. 

Five days since I went to 
pay one of my visits—which 
were become, I confess, pretty 
frequent—to the Miss Langs 
or (why should I conceal it ?) 
to their cousin. When I rapped 
at their door, the maid-servant 
seemed so much disturbed that 
I could make nothing of her 
brogue (difficult enough of un- 
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derstanding at any time), and 
made up my mind I would be 
best to step in. I had no 
sooner entered the room where 
I am usually received than I 
saw Miss Douglas standing in 
one corner in an attitude of 
terror, while his Grace of Tung- 
land appeared to be rising from 
his knees and going to embrace 
her. He no sooner turned and 
saw me than he stood trans- 
fixed, and I do not think I 
ever saw so ill-looking a face 
as he had in my life: Miss 
Douglas, upon the contrary, 
gave a cry of joy, ran to me 
for protection, and, in short, 
threw herself into my arms, 
which were prepared to enclose 
her. His Grace left us at once, 
with a very ugly expression, 
and the hint that he would 
not interrupt the ecstasies of 
paramours. I would have gone 
after him at once upon this, 
but Miss Douglas stayed me 
and told me, with a remarkable 
composure, the whole circum- 
stances of the affair. It appears 
that the Duke had returned 
the night before to a house 
near this town, and having 
ascertained that the Misses 
Lang were gone to a friend’s 
house for tea-drinking, had 
obtained admission to Miss 
Douglas, and had opened to 
her some very dishonourable 
proposals, which she at once 
rejected. In short, since Miss 
Douglas has no longer any 
protector of her own family, 
I had to ask her to give me 
the best right to act for her 
on this occasion, and tho’ she 
attempted to persuade me not 
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to fight, and to impress on me 
her unfitness to be my wife, 
she could no longer conceal her 
affection, and, in short, dear 
Jack, we are betrothed. I 
sent my seconds to his Grace 
as quickly as possible, and 
tho’ they found him preparing 
to ride home, and he was a 
little inclined to hector, he 
could not deny me a meeting, 
which took place in a con- 
venient meadow not far from 
the College. I think it likely 
that he proposed to rid him- 
self easily of a rival, but the 
instructions of our good Pri- 
deaux have been pretty effectual, 
and I found him by no means 
so formidable as I had feared. 
In short, I deprived him of his 
sword, he was forced to ride 
home with his arm bound up, 
and I do not think he will be 
likely to raise trouble over the 
incident. ... 

Dear Jack, the happiest 
of mankind, and ever your 
friend, 

CHARLES ELCUMBE. 


GLascow COLLEGE, 
8th Feb. 17—. 


Miss Janet Douglas to Miss 
Margaret Fletcher of Au- 
chencaple. 


DEAREST MaGGir,—You will 
be surprised to find me in the 
extravagance of writing to you 
by the post, but indeed, the 
news I have for you is so 
strange that I cannot keep it 
until Tam comes to the town, 
which may not be, indeed, for 
Dear knows how many days 
or weeks; and you know, 
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Maggie, we have promised to 
tell each other at once. Maggie, 
I am promised. But I must 
tell you all that happened, or 
you will maybe think me for. 
ward and unwise. 

It was Tungland who did it, 
At least it was because of him, 
but I am so upset in my mind 
I can scarcely set down what 
the matter was. The Duke, 
it seems, came back to the 
town before he was expected, 
and lay at the house he took 
from John Duncan out beyond 
the Gorbals. He found from 
some of his Spies that my 
cousins were gone out to a 
tea-drinking, and came at once 
to the house to speak with 
me. I do not know how he 
got past the servant-maid, but 
my cousins have sent her off 
before her term, thinking she 
had money from him. At least, 
she sent him in, and there was 
I at my seam by the candle, 
and expecting him, you may 
suppose, the least in the world. 
I could not think he came for 
any good, he was so finely 
dressed in purple velvet, and 
so pleasant to me; and, in- 
deed (for I cannot tell all he 
said), he came for nothing but 
to make the ruin of our family 
complete. Of course, I would 
not hear him, but bade him 
go as soon as he had said his 
say. But he would not, and, 
Oh Maggie, I could not think 
what to do at all! I got up 
and went to go to the door, 
but he came before me and 
fell on his knees, so that I 
could not stir. I think he was 
very angry at the disgust I 
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showed of him, and he was just 
springing up at me when I 
heard somebody at the door, 
and it was thrown open very 
suddenly, so that I thought 
the candle would have gone 
out. It was Mr Elcome, Maggie, 
in a silver grey coat and his 
colour very high, as you could 
see thro’ the blowing of the 
candle. He gave a cry when 
he saw the Duke, and reached 
for his sword, which he had 
not with him, nor the Duke 
either; which I was thankful 
for. Tungland stood up and 
lei me pass, and I went to 
him, and he held me, for I 
was very near fainting. In- 
deed, Maggie, it was all over 
very soon. The Duke went, 
and Mr Elcome asked me, and 
tho’ I shewed him it was 


foolish, he would not be put 


off: which I fear I am not 
sorry for. I would have had 
him promise not to fight with 
the Duke, but he said my 
safety requir’d it, and they 
had a Duel next day, when 
Tungland was hurt, and Mr 
Elecome says he thinks we shall 
hear no more of him, for he 
disarmed him, which is a great 
shame to a man that boasts 
himself as Tungland does. I 
am sure I hope he is right ; 
but Tungland has ways of 
Working he does not under- 
stand, being an Englishman. 
But that is my hope, for I 
think they will be afraid to 
touch him. Oh Maggie, I do 
not know what to think or do, 
but you must see this was not 
my doing, and Mr Elcome 
seems very pleased. I have 
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not told my cousins I am 
promised, but they understand 
all the rest, and give very little 
attention to Tungland. Dear 
Maggie, please write soon, with- 
out scolding—Your most loving 
friend, 
JANET DOUGLAS. 


GLascow, 
8th Feb. 17—. 


Sir John Fenton to Miss Janet 
Douglas of Dains, at Miss 
Lang’s House near the Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 


HONOURED MapaAm,—I fear 
I have taken upon myself the 
duty of making a communi- 
cation to you which must be 
equally unpleasant to the writer 
and to the reader; and I 
trust, Madam, that you will 
acquit me of any desire to give 
you pain, or of any contempt 
of your Family and Station in 
what I may feel it necessary 
to write. I have the honour 
to possess the particular friend- 
ship of the Honourable Charles 
Elecumbe, and he has com- 
municated to me the existence 
of an attachment between you 
and himself, which he seems 
to hope will lead to an even 
greater, and honourable, degree 
of intimacy. Dear Madam, I 
believe you to be a Person of 
Honour, only led into this 
position by the force of cir- 
cumstances and innocency, and 
the unfortunate ardour of my 
friend. But I pray you to 
consider the difference of your 
stations. Mr Eleumbe is the 
son of an English peer, of an 
ancient and respectable family, 
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not less noted for its wealth 
than for its nobility. The Lord 
Mountelcumbe, his father, is, 
moreover, @ person of very 
fixed, perhaps obstinate, Reso- 
lution, and apt rather to ex- 
aggerate than to decrease the 
respect due to his position. 
You, Madam, are, as I believe, 
of a very respectable family, 
perhaps not less ancient than 
Mr Elcumbe’s own, but your 
circumstances are such, that, 
even were the matters of your 
country and of my Lord’s feel- 
ings, both private and political, 
most favourable to you, it 
would be very difficult for Mr 
Eleumbe to obtain the consent 
of his father to such an Alliance. 
In a word, Madam, what must 
be your sensations if you find 
yourself with a husband cast 
off and disowned by his rela- 


tives upon no other account 
than the circumstance of his 


marriage to you! The scandal 
in the case of a Person so 
eminent must be very great, 
and I fear that the World does 
not always shew that Charity 
to embarrass’d Virtue which 
should be its due. I hope, 
Madam, that these considera- 
tions may induce you to give 
my friend a disappointment 
where to be more kind must be 
in the end to incur the Risque 
of misery; and that you will 
forgive the officiousness of one 
who wishes you very well. 
Should you find yourself in 
any difficulty as a consequence 
of this action, I shall be pleased 
to assist you as far as I may; 
and I trust that I may sub- 
scribe myself, honoured Madam, 
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your most obedient humble 
servant, 
JOHN FENTON. 


OxFrorD, 
Feb. 25th, 17—. 


The Hon. Charles Eleumbe to 
Sir John Fenton. 


Srr,—I hope I may be per- 
mitted to set upon paper a 
few words, perhaps the last 
with which my acquaintance 
is likely to fatigue you, with 
regard to the extraordinary 
communication which you have 
addressed to Miss Douglas of 
Dains. I am perfectly well 
able, Sir, to judge of my own 
affairs, and tho’ I may have 
allowed you a considerable de- 
gree of intimacy, I had no 
thought that I had given you 
any right of interference in 
matters of this importance. 
In a word, Sir, let me say 
that Miss Douglas has been in 
no sense responsible for the 
relation which exists between 
us, except in regard of the 
natural beauty of her person 
and kindness of her disposition 
(which are such, I confess, as 
are likely to influence any 
young man who may be thrown 
into her society), and in the 
single article of having con- 
sented to become my wife after 
all the resistance which pru- 
dence could require and polite- 
ness permit. I am as well 
able to persuade my father to 
countenance our Union as aly 
man can be, and if I should 
fail, the income which I possess 
upon my mother’s jointure will 
be more than sufficient to pre 
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serve me in comfort in this 
country, once I have reached 
my majority; and I must 
inevitably succeed to my 
Father’s title and _ estates, 
which, I thank G—d, are en- 
tailed. I trust, Sir, that this 
will be sufficient to disabuse 
you of any ideas you may 
have entertained of the nature 
of my attachment to Miss 
Douglas of Dains: if you can 
offer any sufficient explanation 
of your letter to her, I shall 
be glad to receive it.—Until 
which time let me remain, Sir, 
your most obedient humble 
servant, 
CHARLES ELCUMBE. 


DEAR JACK,—You must for- 
give me the letter to which 
this is an Appendage, for I see 
very well that you meant no 
harm, and I have a matter to 
entrust to you which no other 
person can be capable of deal- 
ing with. But you must allow, 
Jack, that your letter was un- 
conscionably provoking. You 
are not to think that Miss 
Douglas revealed the matter 
to me: I found her with tears 
about her eyes, and when she 
would tell me nothing of what 
ailed her, saw your letter upon 
the floor beside her chair. 
What most discomposed her 
was your offer of assistance, 
which had something the look 
of a bribe. However, she has 
been your advocate with me, 
and my heart tells me, Jack, 
that your motive was the 
best : we may leave matters at 
that. 
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I have, I fear, another and 
more interested reason for de- 
siring the continuance of our 
friendship, which I hope you 
will not take ill after the abuse 
of my letter. I wish to en- 
trust you with an affair which 
it seems impossible for me to 
reveal to any other person. It 
seems we have not, after all, 
heard the last of His Grace of 
Tungland; for very shortly 
after the meeting at which I 
had the good fortune to put 
him hors de combat, Miss 
Douglas received from him a 
letter, in which he threatened 
that some evil would befall 
her brother if she did not 
listen to his monstrous pro- 
posals : which caused her great 
surprise as well as alarm, since 
the circumstance of their never 
having received any communi- 
cation from him had convinced 
her family of her brother’s 
death soon after his disappear- 
ance. She was foolish enough 
not to shew me the letter for 
some time, but I at last ob- 
tained a view of it, and was 
considering what steps I might 
take to hinder any farther 
persecution, when another com- 
munication arrived from the 
Duke, in which he intimated 
his intention of making a jour- 
ney into the West at the end 
of a month, and assured her 
that unless he heard from her 
before that time he would find 
means to secure the forfeit of 
her brother’s life. It is, there- 
fore, clear that Mr Douglas is 
somewhere concealed among 
the islands and mountains of 
this wild Country, and it is 
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not impossible, if we take ex- 
ample by some similar Affairs 
which have taken place here 
even in very modern times, 
that the Duke has in some way 
secured his imprisonment in 
the hands of one of the half- 
savage Tribes with which these 
lands are peopled. In any 
event, there could be no doubt 
that I must make my way as 
best I could on the heels of 
His Grace, and discover the 
circumstances of the matter, 
since it is useless to invoke 
the help of Government for 
the protection of a proscribed 
enemy of the present System. 
Miss Douglas has attempted 
to dissuade me even from this 
journey, which all the natural 
feelings of family affection, so 
greatly cultivated in this coun- 
try, must make her wish to 
approve; but I am convinced 
that it is the only course which 
can be followed by a person 
circumstanced as I am, and 
I do not think you will wish 
to deny this. My commission 
to you is one which, I fear, 
cannot be pleasant, but I hope, 
Jack, that you will not think 
it necessary to refuse it. It 
is nothing else than the writing 
to my Father to explain the 
circumstances in which I shall, 
in all probability, have lost 
my life, if you do not hear 
from me before the Fifteenth 
of May, a date which, I think, 
should allow me plenty of time 
for the return into a region of 
regular posts if I should be 
successful in my attempt. I 
hope that you will do all you 
can, if it should be necessary 
to write to my Father, to 
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defend the character of Miss 
Douglas, and to induce him 
to give her his protection and 
a share at least of those Posses- 
sions which I should have left 
her by will if I had attained 
my majority. 

Well, Jack, this is perhaps 
a little dismal, and I hope you 
will not think it likely that 
you should ever have to execute 
this last office of Friendship. 
I have little doubt that my 
excursion to the West will 
have as favourable an end as 
my last meeting with His 
Grace, and that I shall at 
least be able to secure the 
retreat of my brother-in-law 
(for so I am already accus- 
tomed to think of him) into 
France in safety. Meanwhile, 
I hope that you will not allow 
this anxiety to interrupt your 
Academic toils. How did you 
find my little sweetheart, Miss 
Betty, at your Christmas home- 
coming? I fear she will be 
greatly mortified by my falling 
away, but I prithee assure her, 
that if I should ever, when 
these twelve years or so are 
passed, find myself inclined to 
imitate the Grand Signor by 
instituting a plurality of wives, 
I shall make choice of her for 
my Second Sultana. . 


GLasaow, 
27th March 17—. 


Sir John Fenton to the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mount- 
elowmbe, at Mountelcumbe, 
Langley, Lincolnshire. 


My Lorp,— . . . It appears, 
therefore, that this lady has 
been led to permit Charles 
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attentions rather by her Inno- 
cency and small knowledge of 
the World than by any lack 
of Modesty or good feeling ; 
and if your Lordship will par- 
don what may have the air of 
an impertinence, it appears to 
me that my friend’s wishes in 
this matter are not extrava- 
gant. Your Lordship will not 
conclude that Charles’ failure 
to return presumes an irre- 
vocable misfortune; yet the 
dangers of that Country and 
the Barbarity of the inhabit- 
ants are very great. What 
my friend has related of the 
Duke of Tungland in the letters 
to me which you will find under 
this cover has an air of the 
incredible ; yet I do not think 
that Charles was likely to be 
deceived, at least upon the 
facts of which he had some 
definite evidence. 

Once again, Sir, I must ex- 
press to you the pain which 
the making this communication 
gives me. I believe it to be 
only less than that which you 
must yourself feel ; and I hope 
with all my Soul that Charles’ 
return may be only delayed. 
If it should seem desirable to 
you, I shall be pleased to take 
post for Glasgow immediately, 
where I could perhaps be of 
some use in pressing the search 
for your son. I shall diligently 
expect some News from you 
on this subject, until receiving 
Which I hope you will permit 
me to remain—My Lord, your 
Lordship’s most distress’d hum- 
ble servant, 

JOHN FENTON. 


OXFORD 
the Seventeenth day of May 17—. 
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The Hon. Charles Elcumbe to 
Sir John Fenton. 


DEAR JACK,—I write in the 
greatest haste, hoping that 
these may reach you, by some 
miracle, before you have written 
to my Father. I fear they 
cannot find you before the 
Fifteenth, which must cause 
you a great deal of Anxiety 
in the matter of considering 
your letter to him, which I 
fear will be no very pleasant 
Task, whatever may be your 
feelings with regard to myself. 
Ah well, Jack, I am safe 
enough, and have a very polite 
brother-in-law with me, whose 
acquaintance may better be 
made by description than by 
a more direct introduction, 
since he is at present concealed 
in the remotest chamber of 
this inn, where he will remain 
until one of the tailors of the 
town can produce for him 
some sort of garments more 
suitable to civilised Society 
than the Petticoat in which 
his late hosts had attired 
him. 

But I must quickly give you 
the abstract of my Adventures, 
which have been sufficiently 
surprising. I began my journey 
the day after I wrote to you 
by following His Grace’s coach 
upon horseback with my lackey, 
keeping always an inn behind 
him. His journey into the 
West was at first not very 
direct, for he went easterly 
and north for some days by 
the towns of Stirling and Perth, 
where the Country is open and 
cultivated and the inns num- 
erous; but after we had left 
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Dunkeld, which is a little town 
some way beyond Perth, we 
began to come among the 
mountains and the Highlanders, 
where the inns became very 
few, and were no more than 
mud huts at that; and, the 
road being no longer passable 
for His Grace’s coach, he had 
to take to horses, which was 
more pleasant to us, since we 
were no longer compelled to 
move so slowly. I will not 
weary you with the barbarous 
Names of the Countries thro’ 
which we passed; they are 
uniformly barren and dark, 
tho’ very picturesque in many 
places, if one had leisure to 
view them with the eye of an 
Artist. The Lakes in par- 
ticular are very beautiful, espe- 
cially that which feeds the 
River Tay, which we came upon 
early in our journey. These 
Lakes, however, brought us 
into another difficulty, for the 
Duke, who was able every- 
where to obtain what horses 
he wished of the chief men of 
the Country, left his beasts 
whenever he came to one of 
them, and sailed along or over 
it in one of the rude boats, 
whereas we were compelled to 
lead our horses by inaccessible 
bridle-paths along the sides of 
the water: by which we lost 
a great deal of Time, and were 
compelled to fall far behind 
the Duke, so that we were 
more than once in danger of 
losing him. Had it not been 
for the belief that I was an 
English officer from one of the 
Forts which are established in 
this Wilderness, I do not know 
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that I should ever have emerged 
from it; but the chiefs and 
people are upon their good 
behaviour in consequence of 
the late Insurrection, and when 
we were finally compelled to 
abandon our own nags, we 
fared almost as well in the 
point of horses and wherries 
as the Duke himself. 

We were not long in making 
the discovery that His Grace 
had ceased to pass under his 
own Name a very little time 
after taking to the hills; and, 
indeed, it could only have been 
the fear of a general Discovery 
which set him upon the road 
he followed, for he could have 
travelled from Glasgow by sea 
a vast deal more easily, if it 
had not been for a wish to 
escape the notice of the Duke 
of Argyle’s people, who has all 
the influence of a Prince in a 
great part of the West, and is 
by no means very cordially 
affected towards him. Indeed, 
we have to thank this Vigilance 
for the ease with which we 
were able to make our pursuit, 
which would have been scarcely 
possible by water. 

In short, then, we came at 
last to the sea in a very moun- 
tainous region some way to the 
South of Fort William, which 
is the farthest west of the 
military stations. We could 
not by any means discover 
what was become of his Grace, 
for the People seemed perfect- 
ly ignorant of English, and 
showed no comprehension of 
what we said to them, tho 
they treated us very liberally. 
We had almost taken a resolu- 
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tion to proceed to the nearest 
of the Islands, when we hap- 
pened to notice upon the far- 
ther side of one of those deep 
Bays by which this coast is 
divided a mansion or little 
castle, which had the appear- 
ance of being inhabited. This 
set me wondering, for the High- 
land chiefs we had everywhere 
found very complaisant; and 
their people were not less dis- 
posed to encourage their hos- 
pitality by bringing guests to 
their Dwellings, so that we 
made pretty sure that they 
had some reason for not desir- 
ing to introduce us into this 
house. I at once determined 
to find some way of entering. 

I considered this matter for 
some time, and not finding any 
Stratagem by which we might 
enter without being known, 
had almost decided to give up 
my plan altogether, when I 
observed a man in the dress 
of a lackey leading a horse 
from the door of the house, 
and, tho’ I could not discern 
his livery at that distance, I 
was sure he must belong to 
the Duke, for none of the 
gentlemen of this country have 
any servants but the rough 
Highlanders. This determined 
me to get an entrance at all 
costs, and since I could not 
spend any long time in the 
Invention of a plan, for fear 
that we should be discovered 
in this desolate place, I could 
think of nothing better than 
to go to the house myself and 
ask their hospitality, which I 
was pretty sure the Custom of 
the country would not allow 
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them to refuse me. I therefore 
ordered my man to leave me 
and take the road for Fort 
William, where he must gather 
some of the soldiers, and bring 
them down to my help. At 
first he would not, being afraid 
of the dangers of the Way, 
but I showed him there was 
no help for it; so he set off 
at last, and I went up to the 
castle, where, after a great deal 
of knocking, I at last got some 
attention, and was received 
very kindly by its owner, a 
Highland Chieftain with a great 
brogue and an odd mixture of 
the manners and dress of the 
Court and the Desert; but 
tho’ I made pretty sure of 
having seen His Grace’s face 
at one of the windows while I 
waited for the porter, neither 
he nor any of his people were 
visible within. In short, then, 
I was taken to a little Chambre 
in the tower of the castle with- 
out any of those lengthy Pota- 
tions which are a part of the 
manners of this country, and 
I made shift to get as much 
rest as I could on the pallet 
that was provided for me. 
About the middle of the 
night, however, I was waked 
with a noise in the room below 
me, where I could very plainly 
hear His Grace’s voice, raised 
much above the ordinary, altho’ 
I could not make a guess at 
what he said. You must now 
imagine me, dear Jack, crouched 
upon the floor with my ear to 
a crack in the boards—not a 
very dignified posture, indeed, 
but such, I fear, is the reality 
of most Romantick adventures. 
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I could now make shift to hear 
a good deal of the conversa- 
tion. His Grace was clearly 
endeavouring to persuade his 
companion to leave the country 
for the Americas, where he was 
willing to provide him an estate 
purchased for him under the 
name of Mr Sturt; the other 
very determinedly refused his 
advances, until the Duke, pass- 
ing from persuasion to threats, 
told him he should never leave 
the house alive except for that 
destination. At last His Grace 
told him he need never hope 
to return to his own estate, 
for he had debauched his sister, 
who would now swear to all 
the world at the Duke’s bid- 
ding that her brother was any- 
thing rather than Douglas of 
Dains. At this I as near as 
possible cried out, and getting 
immediately to my feet, ran 
down the little stair, and, put- 
ting my shoulder to the door 
of the room below, broke in 
upon a company composed of 
the Duke of Tungland, a gentle- 
man in a rough Highland dress, 
and two very formidable coun- 
trymen armed with great axes 
set upon staves. 

His Grace looked at first 
very much discomposed: he 
had hoped, I suppose, to have 
got his Business done and to 
have been away before I was 
awake in the morning; but 
he quickly got his two guards 
to hold the door and called up 
my host, who looked very ill- 
pleased at this turn of affairs. 
Then says he, ‘‘ Well, my young 
sir, you have a very uncivil 
way of forcing yourself where 
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you are not wanted. I am 
afraid that this time I shall 
not have the honour to crogs 
swords with you, for both you 
and your brother-in-law ’’—he 
bowed to Mr Douglas—“ must, 
I fear, meet with some acci- 
dent, either by being gored by 
a bull, for the cattle of this 
country are prodigiously fierce, 
or by falling over a cliff some 
time to-morrow.” With this 
he left Mr Douglas, the two 
guards, and myself in the room, 
and we could hear him setting 
two other Highlanders outside 
our door. 

My situation was now sufii- 
ciently uncomfortable, tho’ less 
so than that of Mr Douglas, 
who was rendered extremely 
anxious by what the Duke had 
told him of his sister. He at 
once assured me that neither 
of our guards had any English, 
and solicited an explanation of 
my being called his brother-in- 
law, which I quickly gave him, 
with an abstract of my recent 
adventures. He was overjoyed 
to hear that His Grace’s story 
with regard to Miss Douglas 
was untrue, but completely 
despaired of our situation, 
which, he was pleased to say, 
was rendered twice as embar- 
rassing by the prospect of his 
being the means of destroying 
a relative so amiable and 80 
recent. I told him of my ser 
vant’s mission to the soldiers, 
but he gave me no hope of 
any help from this, since it 
would take three days at the 
least to visit and return from 
Fort William, and our conver 
sations on this point, which 
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were carried on in whispers, 
were rendered no more cheerful 
by our overhearing of a dis- 
cussion between the Duke and 
our host as to the manner of 
our deaths. Every room in 
this ancient mansion seemed 
to communicate with the next 
by some crack in the floor or 
walls, and we could distinctly 
hear the worthy chieftain plead- 
ing for what he was pleased to 
call a gentlemanly death at 
the hands of his Katerans, 
while the Duke persisted in 
his plan of throwing us over 
a neighbouring cliff, for, he 
said, I was a person after 
whom there was certain to be 
much search, and my com- 
panion could easily be rendered 
unrecognisable in case Miss 
Douglas or her friends should 
get a sight of the bodies. 
You may be sure that this 
did not materially raise our 
spirits. We hourly expected 
our Assassination; but our 
host seemed to have some 
compunction about the matter. 
An immense stir of preparation 
seemed to apprise us that more 
guests had arrived, but about 
noon we found the explanation 
in a great platter of meat 
and cakes, which was brought 
us with a good supply of ale 
by the chieftain’s principal 
henchman, who adjured us to 
make a good breakfast, for 
Himself had, on the pretence 
of a parting feast, got the Duke 
80 fed and tippled that he could 
do nothing more to-day. For 
this news we were grateful, 
and tho’ we could not feel any 
very hearty Appetite, we deter- 
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mined to make a good meal in 
order that we should have 
strength for an Attempt at 
flight, which would, indeed, 
have been sufficiently easy if 
it had not been for the guards 
with whom we were surrounded, 
for the house itself offered 
every opportunity for Evasion. 

I now at length remembered 
that I knew nothing of how 
Mr Douglas had come into the 
house, and, with a good deal 
of shame at my negligence, I 
asked him how he had hap- 
pened to return to the country. 
He looked a little surprised at 
this, and soon explained to 
me that he had never been 
upon the Continent, where we 
had all imagined he lay hidden. 
In short, it appeared that a 
little time before his disappear- 
ance he had happened to offend 
the Duke at a convivial Meet- 
ing in some country tavern 
where the gentlemen of those 
parts were in use to resort. 
This had fixed His Grace in 
a design which Mr Douglas 
imagines he had long medi- 
tated: a week or two after 
he was suddenly seized during 
a lonely ride and carried to 
a remote part of the coast; 
and, when he had at last the 
satisfaction of seeing his Kid- 
napper, he was informed that 
he was already condemned for 
treason and his lands and life 
forfeited. The same night he 
was conveyed to one of the 
islands of this Western Sea, 
which is in the possession of 
the Chieftain, our Host, where 
he remained in the society of 
persons who knew nothing of 
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the English tongue, and was 
gradually compelled to adopt 
their habits and even their 
dress. In the course of years 
he had never seen his great 
Enemy, but he had learned 
that the Duke possessed a very 
strong claim upon the com- 
plaisance of our Host, who had 
actually committed that crime 
for which Mr Douglas had been 
brought to suffer, and who 
owed his lands and freedom 
to the protection of his Patron. 
The chieftain was, according 
to Mr Douglas, a very good 
sort of man, but it was vain 
to hope for any farther help 
from him, since he was entirely 
in the Duke’s power: 

It was long before I could 
believe what I think you, dear 
Jack, will scarce ever bring 
yourself to credit, that so mon- 
strous a course of villainy 
could remain concealed in a 
free and civilised nation; yet 
Mr Douglas assured me that 
we could scarcely hope for 
even a belated vengeance upon 
our Oppressor, and we were 
reduced to the office of mutual 
consolation, in which we passed 
the rest of the day and the 
greater part of the ensuing 
night. Morning was scarcely 
come when we heard the sound 
of preparations which, as my 
companion informed me, an- 
nounced at once the Duke’s 
departure and our own end. 
I had got to my feet with the 
thought of making a desperate 
attack on our guards, when I 
caught a glimpse of what ap- 
peared to be a red coat thro’ 
the little slit of a window. 
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The next instant there was a 
great knocking at the door, 
an immense Hub-bub followed 
in the hall below, and as we 
were preparing for a final and 
murderous attack of the High- 
landers, His Grace suddenly 
appeared in the room, and 
seizing our hands with the 
strangest mixture of anger and 
politeness, led us immediately 
down stairs. At last the door 
opened, and discovered to my 
servant and a young military 
officer who stood without, His 
Grace addressing himself to 
Mr Douglas with the most 
disinterested simper in the 
world. He immediately intro- 
duced himself to the young 
soldier, who seemed extremely 
surprised to find such a person 
in a place so remote, and con- 
gratulated him upon being the 
first representative of Govern- 
ment to have the honour of 
greeting a gentleman who had 
innocently suffered at the hands 
of the law, and whom he him- 
self had the happiness of being 
the means of restoring to his 
rights and fortune. With this 
he brought forward Mr Douglas, 
introduced him by his name, 
and interrupted the catalogue 
of the misfortunes which he 
had suffered by the malice 
and ignorance of informers and 
from his own imprudence in 
too quickly leaving the country 
without making a defence, only 
to introduce your humble ser- 
vant, who, as the Ensign was 
of our nation, seemed to make 
a deeper impression upon him 
even than the Duke himself, 
and, I’m afraid, quite incapaci- 
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tated the young man from 
making any criticism upon the 
Duke’s story, if, as upon my 
word I very greatly doubt, it 
appeared to give ground for 
any. My man had, by my own 
instructions, refrained from giv- 
ing my name to the officer, 
whom he had met very oppor- 
tunely upon a deer shooting 
expedition under the protec- 
tion of two files of infantry 
on the second morning of his 
journey ; and the Duke allowed 
me no more opportunity for 
private conversation with the 
young man than sufficed to 
tell him he had put me under 
an eternal obligation by his 
quick attendance. 

However, the aspect of affairs 
was now completely changed. 
His Grace had the air of being 
extremely mortified when we 
refused to return with him by 
land, and we found that his 
dislike to a western voyage 
would not permit him to ac- 
company us by sea; but in 
spite of our most careful ob- 
servation, we could not dis- 
cover him in any attempt at 
a renewed attack upon us, and 
we parted at last with what 
must have seemed the most 
barbarous indifference on our 
part, and the extremest com- 
Plaisance upon his, to pursue 
our journeys to Glasgow by the 
routes we had chosen. A delay 
of several days detained us at 
Fort William—a delay which, 
I am afraid, must have occa- 
sioned you a great deal of pain, 
—but we had at last the satis- 
faction of finding a ship and a 
skipper that could have come 
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under no sort of Ducal influ- 
ence, and have had a very 
prosperous voyage to this place. 

I need not prolong a tale 
which must already have 
wearied you. A letter to my 
Father will accompany this 
and relieve his Anxiety, if he 
still feels any Interest in a son, 
who has, I am afraid, neglected 
to consult him in relation to 
Events in which he was very 
intimately concerned. If you 
will still be troubled with such 
a Scape-grace write to me soon. 
—For the present I remain— 
Your devoted tho’ troublesome 
friend, 

CHARLES ELCUMBE. 


DUMBARTON, 
the 2nd of May 17—. 


Mr John Cochrane, Professor of 
Logic in Glasgow College, 


to ‘the Right Honourable 
the Lord Viscount Mount- 
elcumbe. 


My DEAR LorD,—I have now 
for near half a year had the 
honour of superintending the 
education of your son, which 
your Lordship was good enough 
to entrust to me with the ex- 
pression of a confidence in my 
learning and religion which was 
far above my Deserts, and since 
I believe that Mr Elcumbe is 
now writing to you upon a 
matter which can scarcely give 
you pleasure, I think it my 
duty to give you what informa- 
tion I can upon the subject. 

First, I must say of Mr 
Elcumbe that he has conducted 
himself here with a great deal 
of propriety, and has been an 

2F2 
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example of politeness to many 
that give themselves up to the 
frequenting of taverns (and, I 
fear, to worse things), thinking 
that they are learning the 
manners of gentlemen. I fear 
that I myself have been the 
means of introducing him to 
Miss Douglas of Dains, and that 
he would not perhaps have 
been so frequently in the com- 
pany of her cousins (who are 
ladies of very ancient family, 
by whose aquaintance I have 
always felt myself greatly hon- 
oured) if it had not been for 
my encouragement to keep him 
from the evil paths of youth. 
My Lord, I know that to seem 
to give you advice must appear 
impertinent, but, Sir, I fear 
Mr Elecumbe is very much 


taken up with the young lady. 
My Lord, she is indeed very 


fair—mulia gracilis, as I may 
say with the poet Horace— 
and extremely modest and of 
a very good family, famous 
throughout this country. In- 
deed (if I may a little alter 
another line of that great 
Roman), she is atavis edita 
regibus if all that is said is 
true. Her brother, who is a 
very worthy gentleman, tho’ 
a little inclined to a set of 
Politicks which is still too 
common in these parts, is now 
restored to his estate (or will 
be), which is of above £4000 
a year, thro’ the help of Mr 
Charles. Moreover, it is to be 
considered that Miss Douglas 
is a true Presbyterian, such as 
it will be difficult to find among 
the maidens of England, and 
your Lordship was once very 
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particular with me over the 
difficulties of retaining Mr EI- 
cumbe in the religion of your 
family and of this country. 
My Lord, this letter is, I fear, 
impudent and inelegant, but I 
pray you to consider the love 
I have for the lad, who may 
altogether cast himself away if 
your Lordship should throw 
him into despair. I beg your 
Lordship will excuse the ill 
writing of this hasty letter, 
composed not without tears, 
and yet will consider the advices 
of—My Lord, your Lordship’s 
most humble, obedient, and 
remorseful servant, 
JOHN COCHRANE. 


GLascow CoLLEGE, 
May 6th, 17—. 


From the Viscount Mountel- 
cumbe to the Hon. Charles 
Elecumbe. 


. .- In short, sir, you are 
confoundedly insolent and a 
puppy. I have received a very 
extraordinary letter from your 
tutor, who seems entirely to 
have lost his wits in the pres- 
sure of this business, but has 
at least the merit of mention- 
ing some little facts which you, 
in what, I suppose, you would 
call the transports of your Love, 
have not seen fit to inform me 
of. From some inquiries which 
I have made, I understand 
that Miss Douglas’s family has 
indeed been very respectable, 
and I hope, tho’ from what 
you have told me of her brother, 
I fear with very small grounds, 
that it may be so again. The 
letter from the lady which you 
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were good enough to enclose 
in your own has done a good 
deal more than your story or 
that of your friend Sir John 
Fenton to convince me of her 
modesty, and, indeed, I think 
it very unlikely that a lady of 
such spirit would have thought 
of such a puppy as yourself, 
Sir, if her circumstances had 
not for a while been so con- 
fined. You were good enough 
to mention that you feared that 
His Grace of Tungland might 
do me an injury with the Party 
if I permitted your marriage. 
This very belated consideration 
for so inconsiderable a person 
does your sensibility very great 
honour. Sir, the Duke of 


Tungland may go to the D—1. 
In short, Sir, rather than be 
thought amenable to any pres- 
sure of that description, and 


also on account of the favour- 
able impression which, I must 
confess, Miss Douglas’s letter 
has given me, I find I must 
descend to the consideration 
of this Alliance; but only 
upon condition that the Mar- 
riage, if I shall find it possible 
to consent to it, shall take place 
in England and after a reason- 
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able interval of time. Beyond 
this I have at present nothing 
to write which may not be 
better expressed upon your 
arrival here, which, I trust, 
will not be long delayed.—I 
am, Sir, your (perhaps) over 
indulgent parent, 
MOUNTELCUMBE. 


MOUNTELCUMBE, 
lst June 17—. 


Miss Janet Douglas of Dains to 
Miss Margaret Fletcher. 


DEAREST MAGGIE,—I send 
you the bit of white heather 
as we once promised, tho’ you 
are not to dance at my wedding 
after all. My dear, things are 
so strange and this place is so 
grand I do not know what I 
am doing; but I can write 
no more, for they are just 
calling me about my gown. 
Remember, dearest Maggie, 
that you are ever my friend, 
tho’ before these shall have 
left Langley I shall have the 
right to subscribe myself— 
Your loving, 

JANET ELCUMBE. 


MovUNTELCUMBE, LANGLEY, ENGLAND, 
April 25th, 17—. 








MURDER AND MAGIC. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, G.C.M.G. 


“A HORRIBLE story from 
France makes us understand 
both why witches used to be 
persecuted and why science 
has been hailed as the great 
deliverer of mankind. In a 
family at Nerac named Delias 
everything went wrong — the 
cows fell sick, the calves sud- 
denly died, and the wife was 
at odds with her husband. She 
therefore went to a sorcerer of 
repute named Fajet, and he 
said that the husband was the 
cause of the misfortunes, hav- 
ing cast a spell that would 
last as long as he lived. There- 
upon a council was held: Mme. 
Delias was sent away with the 
children ; and the father, two 
friends of the family, and the 
sorcerer took matters into their 
own hands. They murdered 
Delias in his own cellar, and 
then threw the body into the 
river, where it has been found. 
They have all confessed the 
crime, which no doubt is no 
crime to them, since they be- 
lieved that Delias had cast a 
spell, and that the only way 
to remove it was by killing 
him. So whatever punishment 
they receive will seem to them, 
and to all who share their 
beliefs, merely stupid and un- 
just. The only remedy in 
such cases is to destroy the 
beliefs which are the cause of 
the crime; and they cannot 
be destroyed by argument. 


They are gradually ousted by 
that new conception of the 
nature of the universe which 
science gives us. Plenty of 
evidence can be found to prove 
that a certain person has cast 
a spell, at least evidence enough 
to convince those who are pre- 
pared to believe it. We are 
protected against such beliefs 
only by a general disbelief in 
magic of all kinds. . . . In the 
present case Delias himself was 
regarded as a wizard, and was 
punished for being one by a 
family council, as the law 
would have punished him 300 
years ago. It is even possible 
that he did cast a spell and was 
a wizard in his own eyes, and 
so actually guilty of the crime 
for which he was punished. In 
a society that maintains a pro- 
fessional sorcerer there are likely 
to be amateurs also; and for 
those who believe in magic 
there is also always a strong 
temptation to revenge their 
wrongs by means of it. Not 
only do they get their revenge 
by a secret and terrible means, 
now not punished by any law, 
but they also gratify that love 
of power which is so strong in 
all of us, especially in the 
thwarted. . . . And so the 
problem of magic and witch- 
craft is harder than it seems. 
We shall see how hard it is if 
we ask what ought to be done 
with this family council of 
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ignorant, but otherwise, per- 
haps, decent people, who have 
been driven to i urder by their 
superstitions. they were not 
practising magic, but trying to 
prevent the practice of it; and 
even if their victim was inno- 
cent of it, they believed him 
guilty, and took the only 
remedy possible to them, since 
the law, in its incredulity, 
offered them none. There is a 
doctrine of English law that 
if a man commits a crime 
under a delusion, the question 
to be decided is whether, if the 
delusion were true, it would 
justify the crime. So we may 
ask ourselves in this case if, 
in fact, a spell had been cast 
by some one over a whole 
family, and that spell could be 
removed only by his death, 
what should we do? The 


question and the difficulty of 
answering it prove the diffi- 
culty of the problem. There 
is, indeed, no remedy in this 


particular case; for punish- 
ment of the murderers will only 
make martyrs of them for 
those who share their beliefs. 
The real remedy is general and 
slow—it is, by a gradual pro- 
cess of education, to destroy 
the belief in magic. And yet 
punishment may be necessary 
to prove that the law does not 
share the belief in magic. Let 
us be thankful that the prob- 
lem is not for us to solve.” 

The foregoing quotation is 
taken from a leading article 
Which appeared in the ‘ Times ’ 
i February 1922. The writer 
has stated the difficulties of 
the problem with force and 
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accuracy, but those of us who 
are concerned with the ad- 
ministration of primitive com- 
munities in tropical Africa can 
derive no consolation from the 
comfortable ejaculation with 
which his article concludes. 
To him, and to the general 
public that he was addressing, 
the questions at issue are things 
utterly impersonal and remote 
—interesting subjects for aca- 
demical discussion and specula- 
tion, but matters as completely 
divorced from the facts, per- 
plexities, and responsibilities 
of everyday life as is the 
determination of the medieval 
conundrum concerning the num- 
ber of angels that the point of 
a needle can accommodate. 
For me and for my fellows, on 
the other hand, the task of 
finding the right and the just 
solution of problems of the 
kind to which the writer of 
this leading article has drawn 
attention is one that is imposed 
upon us so frequently that a 
fortnight rarely passes without 
some gsuch heart - searching 
puzzle presenting itself to make 
its insistent demands upon our 
judgment, insight, and sym- 
pathy. 

The population of Nigeria 
numbers between eighteen and 
twenty million souls, of whom 
some seven or eight million are 
Muhammadans, the remainder 
being professors of various 
forms of animism and spirit- 
worship, beliefs from which the 
devoted labours of Christian 
missionaries of many denomi- 
nations have so far succeeded 
in weaning only a few thou- 
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sands. The stronghold of Mu- 
hammadanism is the Northern 
Provinces, where in Hausaland 
and Bornu the conquering Fu- 
lani have established them- 
selves as the ruling class, a 
position which our coming has 
served only to consolidate ; 
and the men in the field, who 
live under the government of 
the Muhammadan Emirs and 
their administrations, are them- 
selves, for the most part, fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, though 
large numbers of unconverted 
pagan tribes occupy hilly dis- 
tricts in many of the Emirates. 
Outside the boundaries of the 
latter, and still in the Northern 
Provinces, large areas are found 
which are peopled almost ex- 
clusively by pagan tribes in 
varying stages of social devel- 
opment, the most important of 
these areas being the hills of 
the Bauchi Province and the 
Provinces of Nasarawa, Mun- 
shi, Muri, and parts of Yola in 
the broad valley of the Benue 
river, which is the principal 
affluent of the Niger. In the 
Southern Provinces, on the 
other hand, which occupy all 
the country between the Mu- 
hammadan Emirates and the 
pagan areas of the Benue valley 
and the sea-shore, the religion 
of the people is animism and 
fetish-worship, though in large 
centres of population such as 
Lagos, Ibadan, Abeokuta, and 
Calabar, Muhammadanism and 
Christianity have made and are 
still making slow but steady 
progress. 

The Muhammadan rank and 
file throughout Nigeria are 
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among the least fanatical and 
enthusiastic devotees of Islam 
that the tide of Muhammadan 
conversion has anywhere pro- 
duced. Exposed as they were 
until less than a quarter of a 
century ago to perennial petty 
civil wars and systematic an- 
nual slave-raids, they prize the 
peace and the security which 
British rule has conferred upon 
them above all theological or 
mundane things; and their 
attitude toward life and local 
politics is summed up in the 
philosophy of Kipling’s Indian 
radyat :— 


‘*The wheat and the cattle are all my 
care, 
And the rest is the will of God.” 


Also, unlike Muhammadan 
populations in other parts of 
the world, these people are 
instinctive pacificists, who value 
their weapons not for their own 
sake, but as means of self- 
defence; who are slow to 
kindle to anger or excitement, 
and are very rarely the victims 
of those crimes passionnelles 
which account for 90 per centum 
of the murders that are com- 
mitted among the Malays of 
the Peninsula or the Sinhalese 
Buddhists of Ceylon. Such 
murder cases as do occur among 
them, therefore, are negligible 
in number, and rarely present 
features of any special interest. 

Among the twelve or thirteen 
million souls who compose the 
rest of the inhabitants of 
Nigeria, the ratio of homicides 
to the population is probably 
larger than that which is to 
be met with in any other part 
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of the Empire; though in this 
respect Nigeria’s bad pre-emi- 
nence is seriously disputed by 
Ceylon. The Buddhist and 
Hindu peoples of that island 
are forbidden by their religion 
to take the life of the meanest 
insect, but here the instinctive 
reaction of mankind against 
any moral precept upon which 
special emphasis has been laid 
would seem to operate with 
malignant persistency. 

In Nigeria, between the be- 
ginning of August 1919 and the 
end of December 1922, no less 
than 675 individuals were con- 
demned to death for the crime 
of murder; and as not more 
than a score of these came from 
the Muhammadan Emirates, 
the average for the rest of the 
country works out at con- 
siderably more: than three a 
week. Out of the above total, 
however, only 373 were actually 
executed, reasons being found 
in the remaining 302 cases that 
justified commutation of sen- 
tence, and even, in some in- 
stances, a free pardon. 

And this brings me to the 
peculiar character of the crimes 
which go to swell the foregoing 
imposing total, for so large a 
proportion of commuted sen- 
tences would, of course, be 
impossible were there not 
Special circumstances to ac- 
count for such leniency. These 
are to be found in the fact that 
a close examination of the 
Tecords piled before me shows 
that approximately one-third 
of the murders on this list 
were committed owing to their 
perpetrators’ belief in witch- 


craft, Magic, or in some analo- 
gous superstition ; and though 
it is necessary to repress and 
discourage crimes of this de- 
scription with a firm and heavy 
hand, a generous measure of 
discrimination has to be used 
in dealing with the problems 
which these cases present for 
solution. Such things must be 
recognised, after all, as being 
in some measure matters of 
opinion, more especially in 
these days when such pandits 
as Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle are busy 
hounding all the world and his 
wife down the Road to Endor ; 
and it is well, in this connec- 
tion, to remember that the law 
which made the crime of witch- 
craft punishable by death was 
not repealed in Ireland until 
1821, and that such a man as 
John Wesley could publicly 
proclaim that “‘ the giving up of 
witchcraft is in effect giving up 
the Bible,” and could add: “I 
cannot give up to all the Deists 
in Great Britain the existence 
of witchcraft till I give up the 
credit of all history, sacred and 
profane.” The generally ac- 
cepted views of educated Euro- 
peans on these subjects are 
to-day fairly concrete, and are 
a century or two ahead of 
those which are held by the 
rural population of Nigeria ; 
but the intensity and the sin- 
cerity of the latter’s belief in 
the constant intrusion of the 
supernatural into the affairs 
of everyday life is a factor 
that has to be taken into con- 
sideration when we are attempt- 
ing to assess the guilt of per- 
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sons who, while they have 
wilfully caused the death of 
one or more of their neighbours, 
regard themselves as having 
acted in the most commonsense 
or even in the most exemplary 
manner. 

The negro tribes which have 
their habitat in the belt of 
forest country that fringes the 
littoral of the Bight of Benin 
to a depth of a couple of hun- 
dred miles or so from the sea- 
shore, have throughout their 
long history been more com- 
pletely segregated from the 
rest of mankind than almost 
any other race upon the surface 
of the earth which has yet been 
in occupation of what is, com- 
paratively speaking, a fairly 
accessible region. Almost all 


the more vigorous among them 
preserve the tradition of their 


expulsion from the vast open 
country of the interior of the 
African continent by predatory 
hordes of horsemen ; and it is 
to the tsetse-fly in alliance 
with the “‘tryp”’ that the re- 
fugees owed the fact that the 
pursuit was not pushed farther 
south. This unholy combina- 
tion of insect and microbe 
played havoc with the horses 
of the marauders, and by thus 
destroying their mobility com- 
pelled them to call a halt. 
The same combination, how- 
ever, decreed that the tribes 
which had been driven into 
the forest should be deprived 
of all pack and draught ani- 
mals, so reducing transport of 
goods to an ignoble affair of 
head-porterage ; and the effect 
of this has been so to limit and 
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hamper the development of 
inter-tribal trade, that the civ- 
ilising influence which is ex- 
erted by the frequent inter- 
course with one another of 
communities in different stages 
of culture, was for hundreds of 
years almost completely in- 
operative. The tendency of 
all these forest-dwelling tribes, 
therefore, was to form isolated, 
self-contained, self-supporting, 
and self-sufficing communities, 
in each of which was bred a 
spirit of tribal exclusiveness 
which manifested itself in the 
maintenance of a perennially 
hostile attitude toward every 
one of its neighbours. A 
little trade in gold, in salt, 
in iron, and in other easily 
portable articles, was carried 
on fitfully with the more civil- 
ised interior, over which by the 
middle of the tenth century or 
thereabouts Muhammadan in- 
fluence had already obtained a 
fairly secure grip; but this 
commerce was a matter of 
barter between the innumer- 
able tribes through which the 
goods in question filtered slowly 
and grudgingly into the distant 
centres of population where 
camels and pack-asses were at 
last available for the long 
journey across the remainder 
of the continent to the shores 
of the Mediterranean or t0 
Egypt and the Red Sea. The 
slave trade, which in Africa 
was a principal branch of com- 
merce ere ever the first dynasti¢ 
race made its way into the Nile 
Valley, presented the supreme 
advantage of an article of barter 
which could be compelled to 
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walk to market ; but owing to 
the lavish scale upon which 
captives and criminals were 
sacrificed as propitiatory offer- 
ings to the gods, the Muham- 
madan dealers were mainly 
supplied in historic times by 
means of annual well-organised 
raids, of which the more primi- 
tive pagan tribes were the vic- 
tims, rather than by consign- 
ments of slaves passed on north- 
ward from hand to hand from 
the forest - dwelling communi- 
ties of the coast. 

When, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the Portu- 
guese first visited the West 
Coast of Africa, the earliest 
trade was mainly in gold, but 
this was very soon replaced by 
the trade in slaves, to which a 
tremendous impetus was pres- 
ently imparted by European 
energy, enterprise, and power 
of organisation. This, of course, 
operated to whet and intensify 
the intertribal animosities by 
which the innumerable com- 
munities of the West African 
littoral had from time imme- 
morial been animated, and 
stimulated each one of these 
tribes to raid its neighbours as 
cunningly and as persistently 
a possible, since an inex- 
haustible market for their cap- 
tives had been opened for them 
at their very doors. 

It willbe realised that this 
state of things did not tend 
to what the Americans call the 
“moral uplift” of the coastal 
tribes ; and, indeed, in many of 
What are to-day the Southern 
Provinces of Nigeria, such atro- 
cities as human sacrifice ac- 
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companied by the most pro- 
longed and brutal torture, the 
sale of human flesh in public 
meat-markets, and other prac- 
tices of corresponding depravity 
went on openly and unchecked 
under the eyes of European 
merchants and officials, who 
were powerless to prevent them, 
within the memory of men who 
are not yet old. In these cir- 
cumstances, it will be readily 
understood, but little time has 
so far been available in which 
to wean these people from their 
ancient beliefs and supersti- 
tions and to modify their some- 
what crude conception of the 
eternal fitness of things. More- 
over, the West African Coast 
tribesman, be he Akan, Fanti, 
Ga, Krobo, or Ewe of the Gold 
Coast, or Yoruba, Beni, Jekri, 
Sobo, Ibo, or Efik of Nigeria, 
or a member of the five-score 
or more tribal communities 
which do not fall into any of 
these categories, is by nature 
a strongly self-opinionated per- 
son, who, it is lamentable to 
record, combines a childlike 
credulity and gullibility vis-a- 
vis his own countrymen with 
the most deeply ingrained dis- 
trust and suspicion of the white 
man. The kind of white man 
with whom he made acquaint- 
ance during the bad old days 
of the slave-trade, and during 
the hardly better era of the 
*‘ palm-oil ruffian ” which suc- 
ceeded it, is no doubt in a 
measure responsible for this; 
but there can be little ques- 
tion that a large contributing 
factor is supplied by the West 
Coast negro’s instinctive prefer- 
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ence for all things that are 
essentially black. For him, 
for instance, evil spirits are 
always white or of very light 
hues; and the European thus 
starts at a disadvantage which 
such eccentricities as his in- 
explicable love of hard work, 
which he incontinently calls 
upon more ease-loving folk to 
share, his eternal restlessness, 
and his unholy mastery over 
mechanical forces, serve only 
to intensify. For though your 
West African has never in- 
vented anything more elabo- 
rate than a makeshift smelting- 
furnace, though his loom be an 
imported contrivance of the 
most primitive design upon 
which he has never attempted 
any improvement, and though 
his pottery is fashioned with- 
out the aid of a potter’s wheel, 
he remains disappointedly un- 
impressed by the apparent 
miracles of the electric power- 
station with its resulting light 
and force, of the locomotive 
engine, or of wireless teleg- 
raphy. He does not seek to 
explain these things, but as 
white folk’s gear they can ex- 
tract from him none save the 
most grudging and reluctant 
tribute of wonder or admira- 
tion. He accepts them, as he 
accepts the men who have in- 
vented and constructed them, 
as things which differ from 
himself and from his own ways 
and works in kind rather than 
in degree; and it is question- 
able whether any suggestion of 
comparative superiority or in- 
feriority ever presents itself to 
his self-complacent imagination. 
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The art of reading and writ- 
ing, it is true, does possess 
for him a tremendous fascina- 
tion; and in no part of the 
world with which the present 
writer is acquainted is the de- 
sire for elementary education 
so strong and so universal a 
passion as it is among the ris- 
ing generation of West Coast 
negroes in those parts of the 
country where the rural pop- 
ulation has come into close 
contact with European officials 
and missionaries. Analyse this 
praiseworthy ambition, however, 
and it will be found, in the vast 
majority of cases, to have its 
root in a very practical belief 
that a knowledge of reading 
and writing confers emancipa- 
tion from laborious manual 
labour, while by many it is 
also prized as a profitable means 
of exploiting the “ scholar’s ” 
illiterate neighbours. For your 
West African Coast negro is, in 
a large number of cases, a cynic- 
ally practical and material- 
istic person, whose main ob- 
session is a desire to lead as 
easeful a life as possible, and 
who regards the rest of man- 
kind ag useful beings, specially 
created to subserve that highly 
important end. 

In the matter of things super- 
natural, however, the average 
coast negro attaches little im- 
portance to the opinions which 
white men hold and profess 
concerning such subjects. He 
has never, for instance, at- 
tained to a belief in death from 
natural causes, and the demise 
of any one that is due to old 
age, to a surfeit, to a severe 
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chili, to an attack of dysentery, 
to organic disease, or to a wide- 
spread epidemic, is unhesitat- 
ingly attributed by him to the 
black magic of the dead man’s 
enemies. This it is which im- 
parts so fine a frenzy to the 
orgies of mourning and lamen- 
tation which are locally known 
as “funeral customs”; for 
every man, woman, and child 
who is present is aware that 
he or she is liable to be re- 
garded as the murderer of the 
dear departed, and seeks by an 
extravagant manifestation of 
grief to establish his or her 
innocence, not only in the eyes 
of the community at large, but 
in those of the deceased him- 
self, who may quite possibly 
be an interested and critical 
spectator of the ceremony, and 
may be preparing all manner 
of retributive punishment for 
those who are so unfortunate or 
80 inept as to excite his sus- 
picions. As these paroxysms 
of simulated grief have often 
to be maintained for several 
days in succession, and as 
prudence demands that their 
violence should be in inverse 
ratio to the actual strength 
of the emotion which the death 
that they commemorate has 
occasioned in the individual 
mourner, it is easy to under- 
stand that the latter finds it 
hecessary to reinforce his ener- 
gies and to stimulate the action 
of his lachrymal glands by 
frequent and liberal potations 
—a circumstance which has mis- 
led superficial observers of these 
displays of communal lamenta- 
tion into the belief that the 


average rural negro of the coast 
districts, who in ordinary life 
is one of the most abstemious 
of men, is a flagrant and 
habitual drunkard. 

Given the conviction that all 
death is due to witchcraft or 
black magic, a rudimentary 
sense of duty urges the bereaved 
relatives of the deceased dili- 
gently to seek out the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage, and there- 
after to deal with them faith- 
fully in accordance with im- 
memorial custom. That the 
wuite man’s Government enter- 
tains absurd and inexplicable 
prejudices against such prac- 
tices is, of course, well known 
to every man, woman, and 
child throughout the districts 
where our administration has 
been fully operative for some 
years, and the interested par- 
ties, who regard our interfer- 
ence as a monstrous encroach- 
ment upon the rights of man 
and a negation of elementary 
justice, have to take their 
choice between setting aside . 
the obligations which duty and 
affection alike impose upon 
them, and running the risk of 
death by hanging. The choice 
is not an easy one, especially 
for people who are convinced 
that the dead can on occasion 
make existence supremely un- 
comfortable for the living ; and 
though an ever-increasing ma- 
jority prefer the safe to the 
heroic course of action, an 
appreciable minority is im- 
pelled by its sense of duty 
to the dead, reinforced by 
its superstitious terrors, to 
take the law into its own 
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hands and to brave the conse- 
quences. 

A situation of even more 
acute embarrassment is created 
for the individual into whose 
family is born, for instance, a 
child whose idiosyncrasies mark 
him out as a being whose con- 
tinued existence forebodes cal- 
amity to the entire community. 
Parental affection may tug at 
the heart-strings of the luck- 
less father and mother of the 
infant prodigy, and dread of 
the punishment which the Gov- 
ernment metes out to the in- 
fanticide may fill them with 
haunting fears; but it is an 
ill business for folk who live 
in a very circumscribed com- 
munity to brave public opinion 
that is maintained at a con- 
stant boiling-point of hostility 
by a strong sense of communal 
grievance and by a lively appre- 
hension of imminent disaster, 
which all are convinced might 
easily be averted if people could 
only be made to realise the duty 
which they owe to their neigh- 
bours. Here, once more, the 
black man’s sense of right and 
the white man’s ideas of pro- 
priety are in abrupt collision ; 
and the hapless negro who is 
called upon to decide between 
the persecuting indignation of 
his fellows and the consequences 
that may result from a breach 
of the white man’s law, is im- 
paled upon the horns of a 
dilemma far more distressing 
than the proverbial choice be- 
tween the devil and the deep 
sea. 

On the other hand, there are 
certain forms of crime which 
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are the result of the super- 
stitious beliefs of the people 
with which it is not possible to 
feel an atom of sympathy, and 
which, indeed, are among the 
most cynical and \ atrocious 
exploitations of hurtian folly 
and credulity that the innate 
naughtiness of mankind has 
ever had the shamelessness to 
devise. According to the latest 
exponents of the gospel of anti- 
imperialism, the intrusion of 
white men into the more primi- 
tive regions of the tropics is a 
purely selfish business, rendered 
odious by the-sordid commer- 
cialism from which they claim 
that it draws its sole inspira- 
tion. Those of us, however, 
who have experience of these 
things at first hand in, say, the 
more backward of the Southern 
Provinces of Nigeria, and who 
are not merely dogmatising 
from an arm-chair at Dunmow 
upon incomplete and ill-digested 
knowledge, realise that, in West 
Africa at any rate, our primary 
raison d’étre is to protect the 
simple African from merciless 
exploitation and spoliation at 
the hands, not of the unscrupu- 
lous European, but of his own 
more sophisticated fellows. Had 
there been no such necessity, 
had these remote regions of the 
tropics been governed with a 
reasonable measure of human- 
ity and justice, had there been 
no barbarous practices, nO un- 
speakable cruelty, no human 
sacrifices, no cannibalism, 00 
gross oppression of the weak 
and the defenceless by all who 
had the power to work them 
ill, these countries would have 
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remained, it is probable, under 
their own administrations with- 
out undue interference from 
the European Powers. As, 
however, these things formed 
part of the very warp and 
woof of West African life, white 
men found it impossible to live 
cheek by jowl with such hap- 
penings without attempting in- 
tervention; for though our 
latter-day philosophers may be 
reluctant to admit such a con- 
clusion, the ‘ Imperialism ” 
which is so suspect in their 
sight, and upon which they 
pour forth such floods of repro- 
bation and condemnation, has 


The town of Awka, in the 
Onitsha Province, is situated 
on the main highroad, along 
which motor-cars and motor- 
lorries ply from the capital of 
the Province, on the left bank 
of the Niger, to the colliery at 
Enugu on the eastern railway. 
It is the administrative head- 
quarters of a Division, which 
means that the District Officer 
in charge of the surrounding 
country lives there. The Church 
Missionary Society has had a 
Principal station at Awka for 
more than twenty years, and 
has recently established a train- 
ing college in the place. Onit- 
sha, the provincial capital, some 
thirty miles away, is the largest 
town, the most important trad- 
ing depot, and the biggest mar- 
ket for native produce in this 
part of the Niger Valley, and 
every steamer, on its way up 


done more during the past 
fifty years to make great sec- 
tions of the earth’s surface 
“* safe for democracy ”’ than has 
yet been effected by all their 
theories and their rhetoric. 

I will take as my first ex- 
ample of a typical Nigerian 
murder case an instance which 
illustrates rather forcibly the 
ever-present necessity that ex- 
ists for protecting the rank 
and file of the rural population 
of this part of Africa from 
their own folly and credul- 
ity, and from the cruelty 
and cupidity of their shrewder 
fellows. 


or down the great river, calls 
there as a matter of course. 
Awka, in a word, as bush- 
stations in Nigeria go, is as 
closely in touch with civilisa- 
tion and with the outside world 
as administrative influence, mis- 
sionary enterprise, flourishing 
trade, mechanical means of 
locomotion, and material wealth 
can make it; yet it was here, 
almost within shouting distance 
of court-house, church, and 
training - college, and within 
hearing of the hootings of the 
motor-cars, that the good people 
of the place were found, in 
January, 1921, to have been 
running a peculiarly cruel and 
sordid Fetish during a pro- 
longed period, with pecuniary 
results highly satisfactory to 
themselves. 

The Abara Fetish, commonly 
called the ‘Long Juju,” had 
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its original shrine in the Aro 
country on the right bank of 
the Cross river, and its de- 
struction was the principal ob- 
ject of the Aro Expedition of 
1901-2. Thereafter the Fetish 
was “proclaimed,” which means 
that the revival of the cult 
became a grave criminal of- 
fence; but the blind faith of 
the bulk of the population of 
the surrounding districts in its 
power was not seriously shaken 
either by the destruction of its 
chosen shrine or by its sub- 
sequent outlawry. During the 
last twenty years several at- 
tempts to resuscitate it, by 
declaring it to have taken up 
its dwelling in one or another 
locality, have been detected 
and punished. Of these the 
most recent, and certainly one 
of the most successful, was the 
revival of the Fetish at Awka, 
where it is believed to have 
carried on a thriving business 
for several years before some 
of those concerned in the man- 
agement of the fraud were at 
last brought to book. 

Their modus operandi was 
simple. <A large silk-cotton 
tree, on the high bank of a dry 
river - bed, surrounded by a 
dense clump of bush, and within 
a few hundred yards of the 
town, was chosen as the fetish- 
grove ; and no doubt the word 
was passed among the people 
that trespassers in the neigh- 
bourhood would find the locality 
unhealthy. It was probably 
widely known at Awka and 
throughout the country round 
about that the Abara Fetish{had 
taken up its residence in this 
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clump of woodland. Quite a 
number of the leading men of 
the place were unquestionably 
privy to the whole imposture, 
and were deriving a small but 
steady income from it; and 
though the remainder of the 
population in the immediate 
vicinity may have had no illu- 
sions concerning the fraudulent 
character of the Abara revival, 
experience had taught them 
that it is unwise to incur the 
enmity of a powerful, murder- 
ous, and unscrupulous Fetish, 
while their pride in their town 
would be flattered by the pres- 
tige which it would gain when 
it became generally known that 
Awka had been selected by the 
great, beneficent, malignant 
Spirit as its chosen dwelling- 
place. Thus prudence and local 
patriotism combined to enjoin 


silence as to the doings of 
Abara, even upon the most 
sceptical of those who were 
deriving no material gain from 


its operations. As for the 
people who actually ran the 
bogy, theirs was the privilege 
of wielding the tyrannical 
powers of a god, while deriving 
therefrom a modest but com- 
fortable income. 

Among the people of Awka 
there are many skilful black- 
smiths, whose practice it is, 
during the dry season, to travel 
far and wide through the coun- 
try at a distance from their 
home, setting up their forges 
in remote villages, and plying 
their trade there so long as 
work offers. These men were 
employed as the touts for 
the Abara Fetish and as its 
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intelligence department. By 
spending a week or so in some 
distant hamlet, they were en- 
abled to acquire a detailed 
knowledge of the private affairs 
of many of its inhabitants, 
which, when subsequently made 
use of by the Fetish in circum- 
stances of mystery and terror, 
was well calculated to inspire 
its simple victims with an awful 
sense of its omniscience. 

Such an one was the black- 
smith Nwobidigwe, who, under 
the alias of Ejoma, went 
a-wandering in his own in- 
terests and in those of the 
Abara Fetish, as soon as the 
dry season had set in, during 
the autumn of 1920. He set 
up his forge in the little bush 
village of Balama, in the Ahoda 
district, which lies in dense 
forest country some eight-and- 
seventy miles south of Awka 
as the crow flies. Here he 
made the acquaintance of a 
man named Umeda, all of 
whose children, except his only 
surviving son, Bobola, had died 
one after the other, and who 
was much perturbed by these 
recurring misfortunes. At 
Balama, Nwobidigwe also met 
a native of the village named 
Unuedi, who was suffering from 
sore eyes; and to both of 
these unfortunates he told of 
the power and the wonders of 
the Abara Fetish, and offered 
to guide them to its shrine 
that their ills might be cured. 
They listened to the tempter, 
and each produced a goat and 
12s. in cash as an offering to 
the bogy. Then for four days 
they travelled through the 
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forest, following little - fre- 
quented jungle paths, the party 
consisting of Umeda and Bo- 
bola, and Unuedi and his son 
Ebeka—none of whom had 
ever strayed before so far afield 
from their native hamlet,— 
Nwobidigwe leading the way. 

Arrived at a hut near the 
outskirts of Awka, the four 
pious pilgrims were detained 
in retirement for one day and 
two nights, during which fur- 
ther small sums of money were 
exacted from them, for the 
purchase of sacrificial fowls, 
while preparatory purifications 
were performed by Nwobidigwe 
and his father Dike. The 
former was absent for some 
time, ostensibly engaged in pro- 
curing fowls of the required 
sex and colour, and he no 
doubt took advantage of the 
opportunity to prime the man- 
aging committee of the Fetish 
with all necessary particulars 
concerning their dupes. 

Early on the following morn- 
ing a man named Nzekwe, who 
was introduced to the pilgrims 
under the alias of Osakwe, 
came to the hut, and he and 
Nwobidigwe then took them 
by a circuitous path to the 
grove of the Abara Fetish. 
When they drew near to the 
shrine the four villagers were 
ranged in single file along the 
narrow footpath leading to it, 
with their backs toward the 
Fetish’s abode, and, guided 
by Nzekwe and Nwobidigwe, 
were made to walk backward 
toward it. The bereaved Um- 
eda led the way, followed by 
Unuedi of the sore eyes, his 
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son Ebeka, and Bobola in the 
order named. In this manner 
the strange procession pro- 
ceeded for about a hundred 
yards, and then at the bidding 
of Nzekwe and Nwobidigwe all 
the four men squatted on the 
ground, with their backs still 
turned toward the Fetish. Then 
upon their affrighted hearing 
fell the sound of a great boom- 
ing Voice—the authentic Voice 
of the Demon himself—demand- 
ing a further fee of £5. Mr 
Kipling has said that “to ask 
for twice your stipulated fee 
in a voice that Lazarus might 
have used when he rose from 
the dead is absurd”; but the 
palterers with West African 
magic are not so _ critical, 


and the sum demanded was 
promptly produced by Bobola, 
who paid it to Nwobidigwe. 


Then the awesome booming 
Voice broke again upon the 
stillness, speaking words that 
showed a supernatural know- 
ledge of the affairs of the 
Balama villagers, and bidding 
Unuedi return home and there 
make a sacrifice of one goat 
and one fowl, in return for 
which the Fetish would pres- 
ently send his servant Nwo- 
bidigwe to him with medicine 
to cure his sore eyes. There- 
after the Fetish waxed wrath- 
ful, denouncing the unfortunate 
Umeda as a wizard; and Nwo- 
bidigwe, so apparently panic- 
stricken that he infected his 
dupes with his simulated ter- 
ror, called upon them in a loud 
voice to run for their lives and 
not to cast so much as a glance 
over their shoulders. Unuedi, 
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Ebeke, and Bobola leaped to 
their feet and ran headlong. 
Nwobidigwe, urging them to re- 
doubled efforts, fled with them, 
took them to his house, from 
which he forbade them to stir 
lest the Fetish should catch 
them, and there left them. 
On the following morning he 
came to them, bearing a basket 
of food which he said had been 
sent to them by the Fetish; 
and he thereafter guided them 
back to Balama by paths which 
they were subsequently unable 
to recognise. They were told 
that the Fetish had taken 
Umeda, which was true, for the 
wretched man was never seen 
again alive. They themselves 
did not know Nwobidigwe, his 
father, or Nzekwe by their real 
names. They could not point 
out the way to the place 
where they had been lodged 
near Awka, could not even be 
sure that it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, or lead 
any one thence to the Fetish 
grove. In a word, Nwobidigwe 
and the managing committee 
of the Abara Juju had con- 
trived to cover up their tracks, 
as they had done countless 
times before, with great cun- 
ning and dexterity. 

Mr Garvey, the Commissioner 
of Police in the Onitsha Pro- 
vince, however, had been for 
some time on the track of the 
Fetish, and it so happened 
that a raid which he made 
upon the hidden grove took 
place only a day or two after 
the disappearance of Umeda. 
Searching the bush in the neigh- 
bourhood of the big tree, he 
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found two heavy wooden clubs, 
and in a shallow grave in the 
dry river-bed, at the foot of a 
precipice, the corpse of Umeda, 
with its skull battered in. The 
awful Voice had been produced 
by an earthenware megaphone 
of local manufacture. No other 
bodies were found, and it was 
thought that Umeda’s corpse 
had only been placed in a tem- 
porary resting- place pending 
its removal to some more secure 
spot when the opportunity 
should present itself. Nwo- 
bidigwe and Nzekwe were tried, 
found guilty of murder, and 
hanged; but though many 
others were known to be con- 
cerned in the resuscitation and 
management of the Abara Fet- 
ish, proof sufficient to bring 
home their guilt to them was 
lacking. The big silk-cotton 
tree was felled, as also was 
the timber forming the grove 
around it; but though Abara 
was thus once more rendered 
temporarily homeless, it is not 
to be supposed that he failed to 
find another dwelling-place, or 
that this public exposure of 
the fraud has in any degree 
dimmed his reputation or dim- 
inished his authority. Indeed, 
Within six months of the de- 
struction of his shrine at Awka, 
two murder cases came before 
the Courts, in which the crimes 
committed were directly due to 
orders issued by him. 

The first of these murders 
occurred at Amakor, which 
lies some twenty miles to the 
east of Awka, and took place 
within a few weeks of the ex- 
Posure of the Fetish and the 
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destruction of his grove. It 
appeared that, a few months 
earlier, a man named Abaduba, 
four of whose brothers had died 
in succession, sent one of his 
relatives to consult the Fetish, 
who replied that Abaduba must 
offer up a human sacrifice in 
his honour if he desired to 
escape the fate which had over- 
taken his brethren. Abaduba 
thereupon set about negotiating 
with a fellow-villager named 
Ekulu for the purchase of one 
of the latter’s young relatives, 
a lad named Ude Nwudene, 
the price eventually agreed 
upon being £11. Abaduba paid 
£6 on the spot, and arranged 
to pay the remainder in instal- 
ments, a grim warning being 
given to Ekulu that if Ude 
Nwudene escaped in the mean- 
time, “ the fowl that had eaten 
@ scorpion would also die,” 
which meant that Ekulu him- 
self would have, in that case, 
to enact the réle of sacrificial 
victim. 

Abaduba was a man of some 
standing in the community to 
which he belonged, and three 
of his relatives—Ojonta Ojo- 
jude, Whoa, and Okoli Uku— 
assisted him in his negotiations 
with Ekulu, and thoroughly 
approved his actions. Word 
of his danger, however, seems 
to have reached the lad Ude 
Nwudene, who fled to the 
neighbouring Government col- 
liery at Enugu; and as it was 
not possible to recover him, 
Abaduba and his three rela- 
tions entered the house of 
Ekulu one dark night, and 
sacrificed him to the Fetish by 
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cutting his throat. The first 
gash was inflicted by Whoa, 
who was a local medicine-man, 
and had been paid 10s. by 
Abaduba for the job; but the 
latter and his two companions 
also took an active hand in the 
killing. The crime was com- 
mitted in the heart of a crowd- 
ed village, but no protest was 
raised by any one, and it was 
almost by chance that the 
murder ever came to light. At 
the trial the witnesses for the 
prosecution gave their evidence 
with the utmost reluctance, so 
great was their fear of the 
Fetish to whom Ekulu had 
been sacrificed. The facts, how- 
ever, were clear and were not 
disputed, and all four men con- 
cerned were in due course exe- 
cuted. 

The second case occurred in 
the Ogoja Province at a place 
called Ekwi, in the Abakaliki 
Division, which is situated some 
seventy miles east of Awka as 
the crow flies, and about the 
same distance north of Aro, 
the original home of Abara. 
The murders, which were of a 
communal character, were per- 
petrated in June 1921—that is 
to say, within a few months 
of the eviction of the Fetish 
from Awka,—and the fact that 
Abara, who had ordered them, 
was on this occasion consulted 
at some shrine near Aro, seems 
to indicate that he has once 
more taken up his abode in the 
vicinity of his ancient dwelling- 
place. 

The facts were as follows. 
The village of Ekwi had fallen 
upon evil days, and an Aro 
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trader, who was known to the 
hamlet under the alias of Ugoji, 
advised the Elders to send a 
deputation to Abara to seek 
his counsel, and offered to 
guide the men selected to his 
shrine. This advice was ac- 
cepted, the deputation was ap- 
pointed, and in due course set 
out. I give verbatim the ac- 
count of its proceedings, as 
subsequently related by one 
of its members in Court. 
“Ugoji brought us to Aro 
and introduced us to the Long 
Juju. We paid him £3, 10s. 
for his trouble, and we paid 
the Juju a ram and a cock. 
We travelled southward vid 
Amudu and Amankpuma. The 
journey took us about eight 
days. We slept at Aro for 
two nights, and then Ugoji 
took us to the Juju place. 
When we arrived there he 
called the Juju and said, ‘ The 
people of Akpanwudele are in 
trouble. Their women abort ; 
their crops are bad; sickness 
is in their town and people are 
dying. Can you tell them what 
to do to stop this ?’ We stood 
waist-deep in a stream with 
our backs to the Juju. Then 
we heard a Voice say, ‘ Ongele 
and Alowa are witches. They 
are the cause of all this trouble.’ 
This message was repeated to 
make sure we understood. 
Then Egede ” (a Chief of Ekwi, 
and the leader of the deputa- 
tion) said to the Juju, ‘I have 
been accused of witcheratt. 
If I am possessed of a witch, 
I want the Juju to kill me. 
The Juju said, ‘You have not 
got a witch.’ After this we 
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went back to our town and 
reported all this to the Chiefs. 
Ugoji left us at Ekwi.” 

Egede and his three brother 
Chiefs, Oria, Abogu, and Ungwi 
Odum, thereupon assembled the 
fighting forces of their town— 
two Town Companies, under 
the command of Nwori and 
Oboji, their military leaders,— 
and informed them of the mes- 
sage which had been sent by 
Abara, bidding them destroy 
the reputed wizards, Ongele 
and Alowa. Mass attacks upon 
the houses of these two un- 
fortunates were thereupon de- 
livered by the two companies, 
Ongele’s hut being the first 
objective. He, however, de- 
fended himself manfully, wound- 
ing two men who tried to seize 
him, and making good his 
escape into his house. The 


building was then set on fire 
and reduced to ashes, but among 
them no traces of human bones 
were found, and it was con- 
cluded that Ongele had got 
away unobserved under cover 


of the smoke. Meanwhile 
Alowa, the second reputed 
wizard, had been captured and 
brought to Ongele’s compound, 
Whereupon Oboji and Nwori, 
the leaders of the Town Com- 
panies, in turn struck him with 
their machetes, causing him to 
fall down. The assembled vil- 
lagers then pounded him to a 
Jelly with sticks, every soul 
Present taking part in the bast- 
ing. Next day a search for 
Ongele was instituted. ‘We 
knew that he had not gone 
far,” said one of the witnesses 
at the trial, “as he had a bad 
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leg.”” He was presently found 
hiding in the bush, was taken 
to a place near his own com- 
pound, and was there done to 
death, precisely the same pro- 
cedure as that which had been 
adopted in the killing of Alowa 
being again observed. 

For this crime Egede and 
his three brother Chiefs, with 
Nwori and Oboji, who had led 
the murderous attacks, were 
all hanged by the neck till they 
were dead. 

Now in each of these cases, 
it will be observed, the extreme 
penalty was exacted from the 
guilty parties. As regards the 
first case, the ruffians who 
systematically exploited their 
superstitious fellows through 
the agency of the Abara Fetish, 
inspiring terror and stimulating 
faith in its supernatural powers 
by means of an occasional 
cold-blooded murder, supple- 
mented by so primitive a 
“fake”? as an earthenware 
megaphone, were conscious im- 
postors who clearly deserved 
to die in expiation of their 
crimes. The incentives actuat- 
ing them were plain enough— 
lust of power and of pelf. 
Their personification of Abara 
enabled them to exercise a 
tyrannical and unquestioned 
authority throughout a vast 
area and over some millions 
of human beings. It afforded 
them a means of satisfying the 
bestial love of cruelty for 
cruelty’s sake, which, alas! 
finds a place among the dregs 
of the nature of all savage 
and primitive folk, from school- 
boys downward, and occasion- 
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ally manifests itself even in 
highly civilised communities. 
Finally, it brought them in a 
modest but fairly constant in- 
come, which could be acquired 
without any excessive toil. The 
most sinister part of the affair, 
however, was that knowledge 
of and participation in the im- 
posture were not confined to 
only a small coterie among the 
people of Awka, but on the 
contrary were shared by quite 
a large number of the leading 
inhabitants of that compara- 
tively advanced and civilised 
town, any one of whom was 
at liberty, when so disposed, 
to impersonate the Fetish, and 
to do such deeds and exact 
such fees in his name as might 
seem good to him. They may, 
of course, have cherished some 
lingering belief in the actuality 
of Abara, as a real Spirit cap- 
able of performing miraculous 
feats ; but the manner in which 
they engineered his manifesta- 
tions was too gross an imposture 
to admit of much scope being 
left for self-deception, and their 
cynical exploitation of their 
unsophisticated fellows was at- 
tended by no extenuating cir- 
cumstances. By the people at 
large they were regarded as the 
chosen servants of Abara, and 
this rendered it all the more 
necessary publicly to demon- 
strate that even the most 
powerful of Fetishes had no 
ability to protect his votaries 
from the Government whose 
law they had defied. 

In the third case, the four 
Chiefs of Ekwi, who consulted 
the forbidden Oracle and there- 
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after ordered the destruction 
of the two men whom the 
Fetish had condemned as har- 
bourers of malignant spirits, 
knew from the outset that they 
were breaking the law, which 
it was part of their duty to 
support, as also did the mili- 
tary leaders of the town when 
they proceeded to put that 
order into effect. That they 
had a blind faith in the bogy, 
in the truth of his oracular 
utterances, and in the guilt of 
their victims is unquestionable ; 
and it is also certain that they 
believed themselves to be act- 
ing in a manner upon which 
the salvation of the village 
depended, and that they were 
throughout supported by the 
full weight of local public 
opinion. These considerations, 
however, could not be suffered 
to affect the decision whether 
the law which punishes murder 
with death should or should 
not be allowed to take its 
course. The Government has 
made itself responsible for law 
and order and for the security 
of life and property, and it 
cannot sit by with folded hands 
while the one is openly violated 
and the latter publicly de- 
stroyed. It is necessary, more- 
over, to teach a _ primitive 
people, by means of object- 
lessons that he who runs may 
read, not only that the Govern- 
ment does not share their super- 
stitions, but that those who 
continue to have dealings with 
a proclaimed Fetish and to act 
upon his counsel in opposition 
to the law run heavy risks, 
and when detected are liable 
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to severe punishment, that the 
Spirit in which they have 
trusted has no power to miti- 
gate or to avert. 

The second case of the three 
which I have cited is some- 
what more doubtful. Abaduba, 
terrified by the deaths of his 
brethren, May perhaps be ex- 
cused for consulting the Fetish, 
though he knew both the law 
and the possible consequences. 
His cold-blooded bargaining for 
the purchase of the youth Ude 
Nwudene was, judged from our 
standpoint, a hideous piece of 
egoism; yet there are few 
people who, in their secret 
hearts, do not esteem their 
own lives as of much higher 
value than those of most of 
their neighbours, and Abaduba 
was, Of course, convinced that 
a human sacrifice made in 
honour of the Fetish was a 
condition upon which the pro- 
longation of his existence de- 
pended. In a fashion, there- 
fore, he may be said to have 
been acting in self-defence, and 
little pity can be felt for his 
victim, Ekulu, who had shown 
himself willing to barter away 
the life of a youthful relative 
for the paltry consideration of 
£11 in cash, even though that 
sum probably represented to 
him nearly one year’s average 
income. On the other hand, 
human sacrifice in any form is 
a type of “religious crime,” 
against which, in West Africa, 
the Government has had from 
the beginning to set its face 
like a flint. Among some of 
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the coastal tribes in this part 
of the world, the practice at- 
tained under native rule to 
proportions the magnificence 
of which is probably unparal- 
leled in modern history. Thus 
when, in 1722, Trudo, King of 
Dahomey, defeated Kufon, King 
of Wydah, in battle, it is on 
record that— 

“Four thousand of the pris- 
oners taken in the rout were 
sacrificed as a thanksgiving to 
the gods, their heads being 
struck off by boys, whom it 
was desired to inure to scenes 
of bloodshed. Some of the 
boys were only seven or eight 
years old, and the wretched 
prisoners endured protracted 
agonies at the hands of these 
child-executioners, who had not 
sufficient strength to wield a 
sword.” 

The “pit of sacrifice” at 
Kumasi, as it was seen by the 
officers and men of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s force more than a 
century later, was vividly de- 
scribed at the time by the late 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, then 
a captain of gunners, in his 
narrative of the Ashanti War ; } 
and the appalling shambles 
which awaited the entry of our 
troops into Benin City in 1892, 
where hundreds of corpses of 
men and women were heaped 
up in all directions, while some 
of the living were still found 
hanging crucified on _ trees, 
showed the hecatombs of human 
lives which, at seasons of panic 
and emergency, West African 
despots were eager to offer to 
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their gods in futile efforts to 
propitiate them. Within the 
memory of people who are not 
yet old, fourteen men were 
sacrificed at the funeral ob- 
sequies of an Opobo Chief, in 
what is to-day a well-regulated 
Nigerian port, the miserable 
wretches being suspended head 
downward by their feet, after 
their ankles had first been 
carefully broken, and left in 
this position of agony to die 
a lingering death from pain 
and exhaustion. As a refine- 
ment of cruelty, these sac- 
rifices were offered in pairs, 
the two who were next to en- 
dure the torture being chained 
up at a short distance from 
those who were actually under- 
going it, in order that their 
eyesight might enable them to 
realise every detail of the fate 
awaiting them, which imagina- 
tion unaided might have failed 
to make them appreciate at 
its full measure of excruciation. 
British merchants were impo- 
tent spectators of this appalling 
event, but their passionate pro- 
tests were unavailing. “‘ Every 
woman in my household would 
spit in my face were I to forgo 
one item of the ritual which 
custom prescribes on such an 
occasion,’ was the reply which 
they received from the young 
Chief who was about to suc- 
ceed to the office of the de- 
ceased. 

Even more recently, the an- 
nual sacrifice of a virgin by 
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drowning was regularly carried 
out at Onitsha, and at other 
principal centres of population 
in Nigeria, as a tribute to a 
local tutelary deity ; and there 
is only too much reason to 
think that, even at the present 
time in some parts of West 
Africa, when a great man dies, 
one or more human victims 
are still occasionally buried 
with his august remains. 
Among the Yorubas, a con- 
paratively speaking very ad- 
vanced southern tribe, the phal- 
lic divinity, Elegba, from time 
to time exacted a human sac- 
rifice, though he is to-day 
usually satisfied by the offering 
of a cock or a goat—creatures 
which are specially selected for 
this purpose on account of 
their amorous propensities. 
#In a society where practice 
and tradition have familiarised 
the bulk of the population 
with the notion that murders of 
this description are pleasing to 
the gods, it is not possible for 
those who are responsible for 
the administration of the coun- 
try to relax the severity which 
the law decrees as the punish- 
ment of such crimes. If young 
Ude Nwudene had not been 
so fortunate as to make good 
his escape to the coal-mines, 
and if the plans connected 
with him had not. in conse- 
quence miscarried, the amiable 
Ekulu would have joined Aba- 
duba and his companions 02 
the scaffold. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A RECENT debate in the 
House of Lords has shown 
how great a danger was in- 
curred by our older Univer- 
sities when they yielded to the 
temptation remorselessly set in 
their path by the cunning of 
Mr Herbert Fisher. In those 


sanguine days, when the Coali- 
tion saw itself undisputed ty- 
rant for life of Great Britain, 
Mr Herbert Fisher’s part was 


to set the heel of Government 
upon the neck of education. 
From the child in the infant 
school to the professor at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge—one and 
all were to be the slaves of the 
State. And Mr Fisher was 
astute enough to see that he 
had but to force the alms of the 
Government upon Oxford and 
Cambridge to make the slavery 
complete. He succeeded by a 
not too creditable trick. The 
Marquess of Bath described. the 
transaction accurately enough 
Ma recent discussion upon the 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Bill. In 1918 the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Board of Edu- 
cation received a deputation 
from the new Universities, which 
found themselves compelled to 


ask of the Government a fur- 
ther grant of money. Mr 
Fisher saw his chance. He 
requested Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to send representatives 
also, who should discuss the 
needs of their Universities. 
That they were prepared to 
suffer in silence did not weigh 
with him. He had got the 
poor flies into the spider’s 
parlour, and he did his worst 
with them. Having forced 
them to divulge their poverty, 
he declared that the Govern- 
ment could not consider the 
request for help, which he had 
wrung from them, unless a 
Royal Commission of inquiry 
were appointed. And thus we 
owe it to Mr Fisher’s ingenuity 
and cunning that the two 
independent Universities have 
lost their freedom. 

The members of the Royal 
Commission which sat upon 
the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge seem to have been 
conscious of the danger and 
of the trickery. ‘That the 
attempt of the State to control 
opinion in the Universities and 
Colleges broke down in 1688,” 
they wrote in their report, 
“and was never revived, is a 
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great fact that has distin- 
guished our University system 
from that of France and Ger- 
many. It is a precious part 
of our intellectual and moral 
heritage as a nation. If there 
were any danger that grants 
of public money would lead to 
State interference with opinion 
in the Universities, it might be 
the less of two evils that they 
should decline in efficiency 
rather than lose their indepen- 
dence in order to obtain ade- 
quate means.” These are brave 
words, and they are not worth 
the paper upon which they are 
printed. In the first discus- 
sion held in Parliament about 
the grant of public money to 
Oxford and Cambridge, they 
are flung aside with the arro- 
gance which always distin- 
guishes a Government in act to 
distribute alms. 

The mere thought of a modi- 
fied grant—happily the Gov- 
ernment, afraid to spend much 
money on higher education, 
the hobby of the vulgar rich, 
had already cut down its pro- 
mise—inspired peer after peer 
to make an attack upon Cam- 
bridge, because it has hitherto 
been loyal to its opinion, in 
spite of the interference of a 
penurious Government. To 
read the debate in the House 
of Lords is to be convinced 
that the only thing that matters 
in English education is the 
admission of women to all 
the privileges of Cambridge 
University. Oxford has al- 
ready toed the line, and is 
exempt from criticism. The 
spokesmen of the peers, then, 
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none of whom has any link 
with Cambridge, were free to 
criticise, to browbeat, or to 
blackmail a University to which 
they did not belong. Lord 
Haldane was, as we should 
expect, most violent in oppo- 
sition to an honourable Uni- 
versity. His was a method of 
a not too subtle blackmail. 
“Cambridge University,” said 
he, “under this Bill, is in the 
position of coming to Parlia- 
ment and asking for public 
funds, and therefore Parlia- 
ment has a complete right to 
say: ‘ We will give you public 
funds, but you must keep up 
to the standards of the times.’”’ 
Now, in the first place, Cam- 
bridge did not come and ask 
for public funds. Had Lord 
Haldane listened to the speech 
of the Marquess of Bath he 
would have discovered that it 
was the Government which 
came to the University of 
Cambridge and dragged it into 
its net. And what becomes of 
the admonition of the report, 
that it would be better for a 
University to decline in effi- 
ciency than to lose its indepen- 
dence? At the first difference 
of opinion the University 1s 
told roughly that, as it has 
accepted a grant of money, it 
must do as it is told. The only 
honourable course for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to take 
would have been to refuse an 
inquiry, to decline the public 
money, which is always tainted, 
and to be loyal to its own con- 
science. 

When Lord Haldane had 
delivered himself of his generous 
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and humane sentiments, Lord 
Selborne, Lord Ernle, and Lord 
Salisbury, speaking with the 
lofty sympathy which Oxford 
men are wont to display when 
they are kind enough to en- 
visage the other University, 
concurred in the reproach if 
not in the blackmail. Lord 
Selborne sincerely ‘‘ hoped that 
in another place an instruction 
will be given to the Commission 
to do for the women of Girton 
and Newnham at Cambridge 
what has been done for the 
women of the women’s colleges 
at Oxford by the University 
itself.” Again the public money 
is pitted against the freedom of 
the University, and again we 
regret that Cambridge has sold 
its independent soul for the 
trumpery sum which the Gov- 
ernment offered grudgingly, and 
will not pay, in return for com- 
plete submission. 

Lord Ernle is in favour of 
milder methods. He will be 
content to gerrymander the 
constituency. He wishes to 
deprive of their votes all who 
are “not engaged in the educa- 
tional and administrative work 
of the University.” He would 
disfranchise all those whom he 
is kind enough to call ‘“ back- 
woodsmen,”’ those members 
Who still take an active in- 
terest in the University which 
they have left, and which they 
help to support by keeping 
their names upon the books. 
They are not less intelligent 
than the educational staff. 
Many of them are among the 
Most highly distinguished men 
of our time and country. But 
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in the matter of feminism 
they have not voted as they 
should in the politician’s eyes. 
Therefore the vote must be 
taken from them, as the veto 
has been taken from the House 
of Lords. Thus we may dis- 
cern the future of the franchise. 
It cannot be more widely ex- 
tended than it has been in the 
country ; and whatever “ re- 
form bills” are further in- 
flicted upon us will aim at dis- 
franchising those classes whose 
opinions are inimical to the 
majority. 

The three Peers from Oxford 
who were kind enough to read 
Cambridge a lesson are all 
Tories, or perhaps they would 
rather call themselves Con- 
servatives. And it is the first 
duty of Tories, even of Con- 
servatives, to defend existing 
institutions against attack. 
They would not dispute, we 
imagine, the simple truth that 
the University of Cambridge is 
an ancient institution. It was 
established many years ago for 
the proper training in polite 
learning of men alone. Its 
members have been faithful 
until to-day to the trust re- 
posed in them by pious founders 
and generous benefactors. To 
turn a University from its 
original purpose is of itself an 
act of disloyalty. In this busi- 
ness the education of women is 
not involved. If women desire 
to be educated there was never 
any stumbling-block in their 
way. England is a great coun- 
try, and it contains many 
towns, large and small, where 
women, unhampered by tradi- 
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tion, might have set up their 
own colleges, and made an orig- 
inal experiment in female edu- 
cation. That would not suit 
them. It was less education 
that they needed than a free 
rivalry with men. The Uni- 
versities became a battlefield 
of the suffragettes, who did not 
want anything, but wanted to 
want it. They did not want the 
vote: they wanted to burn 
churches in protest; and now 
they have the vote they are 
not at the pains to use it. So 
it was not education that they 
clamoured for so much as ad- 
mission to all the privileges of 
Universities established for the 
education of men. Even now 
they have got it at Oxford, we 
don’t know what they will do 
with it. It is too early for cer- 
tainty ; and because Cambridge 
prefers to watch the hazardous 
experiment of Oxford, she is 
treated as a defaulter by Lord 
Haldane, and is lectured pom- 
pously and pontifically by three 
Oxford Conservatives, whose 
business it should be to die in 
the last ditch, defending the 
honourable and comely insti- 
tutions of their forefathers. 
The ingenious Lord Haldane 
wishes to punish Cambridge 
for not keeping up to the 
standards of the time. But 
standards have a trick of 
vanishing; and how do we 
know that the flag of feminism 
will not be hauled down within 
a few years? Even public 


opinion, variable as it is, may 
rediscover the simple truth, now 
forgotten, that men are still 
men and women women. Fem- 
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inism is not a divine ordinance, 
It did not descend from heaven, 
It is not yet accepted by the 
universal wisdom of mankind 
as a piece of eternity. It ig 
a whim of the moment, a 
fashion of the hour. It has 
come into the world and gone 
from it many times in the 
course of history. It has gen- 
erally been a sign of decay 
and disorder. The movement, 
which was ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes, disturbed Athens in a 
time of disaster. The Man- 
Woman, who suffered, as the 
old pamphlet said, from “ the 
Coltish Disease of the Staggers 
in the Masculine-Feminines of 
our time,’ assailed England in 
the years of reaction which 
followed the pride and glory 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Yet Oam- 
bridge, because she does not 
accept a new standard without 
inquiry and without criticism, 
is taken to task, as though 
she had trampled on the Deca- 
logue and committed with a 
bland effrontery all the deadly 
sins. 

The conduct of the Govern- 
ment, above all, is of evil omen 
for the future. If the so-called 
Tories scourge us with whips, 
the gentlemen of the Labour 
Party have got their scorpions 
ready. And if the Govern- 
ment can interfere with the 
Universities in one place, it 
will interfere in another. So 
shall we arrive at the goal 
long ago reached by France 
and Germany, of State control 
and State management. Whel 
the war began, we all deplored 
the part which was taken by 
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the professors of Germany. Yet 
what other conduct could we 
have expected from scholars 
who would have been dismissed 
from their posts if they had 
not obeyed the decree of the 
Kaiser? In France also educa- 
tion is a matter of politics. 
It has lately been decided by 
the French Government that 
Latin and Greek shall be com- 
pulsory in the Lycées. And 
how soon will this wise decision 
be reversed? It may be a 
question asked by the parents 
of idle children at the next 
election, and it may be worth 
the while of a new Government 
to drive Latin and Greek out 
of the schools again. A worse 
and more foolish tyranny it is 
impossible to imagine. But it 
is to this tyranny that Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford too, since 
they have admitted the prin- 
ciple of interference by Govern- 
ment, will be subjected. It 
would have been best to meet 
the first attack with vigour 
and energy. If only Cambridge 
had been wisely inspired to 
reject the proffered gift, which 
{s no gift, and which even as a 
bribe will dwindle year by year, 
she would have remained mis- 
tress of her own home. If for 
a while she had been unable to 
Perform the manifold tasks in 
the teaching of science which 
she has gladly undertaken, she 
Would still have had all that 
she needed for the performance 
of her proper duties, and the 
country would then have dis- 
covered the side on which the 
obligation lay. Even if the 
Government gave Cambridge 
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unconditionally ten times the 
proposed grant, it would still 
remain a debtor. And now, 
alas! it is too late for Cam- 
bridge to recover the indepen- 
dence which she has sold for 
nothing. 


The more that we read about 
the conduct of the war, the 
more evident it seems to us 
that our rulers were in it with 
half a heart. We seem to have 
been afraid to exert the great 
strength that was ours. While 
the Germans were seizing every 
chance of success that came 
their way, we were fumbling 
sorrowfully with the hard facts 
of the case, and showing a sad 
anxiety lest we should hurt 
somebody else’s feelings or take 
an undue advantage of our 
position. Rear-Admiral Oon- 
sett’s book, ‘The Triumph of 
Unarmed Forces’ (Williams & 
Norgate), gives us little con- 
fidence in the wisdom of our 
Government. For it makes it 
clear that, if we had used to its 
full extent the great superiority 
of our fleet, we might have 
shortened the war by some years 
and have saved the lives of 
many thousands of brave men. 
We were held back from doing 
our duty by fear and by greed, 
and of the two mean impulses 
greed is by far the worse. 
Millions of tons of food and 
raw material found their way 
to neutral ports under the 
protection of the British Fleet, 
and everybody knew or should 
have known that they were 
sent across the sea for the 
comfort and defence of Ger- 
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many. Before the war we had 
done our best to strip ourselves 
of the strength which our fleet 
gave us. The Declaration of 
Paris, made in 1856, set forth 
the doctrine, dangerous for us, 
that “the neutral flag covers 
enemy’s merchandise with the 
exception of contraband of 
war.’ In 1861 Lord Salisbury 
admitted ‘‘that since the De- 
claration of Paris, the fleet, valu- 
able as it is for preventing an in- 
vasion of these shores, is almost 
valueless for any other purpose.” 

Still worse was the Declara- 
tion of London, contrived in 
Germany, which would have 
exposed us naked to the mercy 
of our enemies had it been 
accepted by the people of 
England. That it passed a 
Radical House of Commons is 
not surprising. Fortunately, it 
was thrown out by the House 
of Lords, whose wise action 
alone made the victory of 1918 
possible. Yet at the beginning 
of the war the Declaration of 
London, though never ratified, 
was allowed to. be effective, 
until it was superseded by the 
Maritime Rights Order. Now, 
the great danger of the Declara- 
tion of London lay in its lists 
of contraband—the one abso- 
lute, containing “articles of 
exclusive military utility such 
as guns and explosives,’ the 
other conditional, containing 
such things as food, fuel, and 
clothing, which are ‘“ necessary 
for the civil population as for 
military purposes.” Thereto 


was annexed a list of articles 
that cannot be made contra- 
Here, then, was an 


band. 


opportunity for controversy and 
ill-feeling of every kind. As 
Admiral Consett says, “ con- 
traband in its very nature is 
not susceptible of being so 
listed, for the contraband char- 
acter of goods must depend 
upon circumstances of varying 
conditions, such as time and 
place: there may at one time 
be a scarcity, and at another 
a sufficiency of any particular 
commodity, which, again, might 
be obtainable or not according 
to the relationship of a belli- 
gerent with adjoining neutrals. 
But it is the free list that con- 
stitutes the most mischievous 
feature here, for although the 
raw materials for our manu- 
factures are to be found on 
this list, it also includes the 
ingredients from which muni- 
tions and the most potent 
forms of explosives are made— 
é.g., raw cotton, nitrates, me- 
tallic ore, ammonia, oil-seeds, 
and rubber.” The danger in 
which we lay must be evident 
to all. For a piece of pedantry 
we came near to surrender the 
supremacy which we held of 
the sea. To obey the terms of 
a Declaration that never was 
ratified, we let the most deadly 
materials pass into Germaly 
without let or hindrance. For 
more than a year we struggled, 
at last successfully, to insist 
that cotton should be put 
upon the list of contraband. 
The gallant fight that was made 
by Sir William Ramsay should 
never be forgotten, and Admiral 
Consett quotes an obituary 
notice of Mr Bertram Blount 
from ‘Nature,’ wherein it 18 
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said that “‘ he appeared to be 
exhausted by his successful 
struggle in 1915 to bring cotton 
within the list of contraband 
goods.” The result of the 
struggle was effective and im- 
mediate. In 1915 the imports 
of cotton by Sweden amounted 
to 123,000 tons; in 1916 they 
fell to 29,000 tons; in 1915 
Sweden exported 76,000 tons 
of cotton to Germany and 
Austria, in 1916 not an ounce. 
For the deaths of how many 
Englishmen was our careless- 
ness or ineptitude responsible ? 

As it was with cotton, so it 
was with copper and other 
essential sinews of war. And 
never was a fleet better equipped 
to discharge its proper duties 
than the British Fleet in 1914. 
Admiral Consett has no doubts. 
“There is no record in history,’ 
says he, “‘in which a fleet has 
carried out the work of blockade 
80 efficiently as did the British 
Fleet in 1914.” And it did 
far more than this. While it 
closed the ports of Germany, 
it kept open the Channel for 
the passage of English ships, 
and thus made safe the trans- 
porting of our Army into 
France. Had it been allowed 
freedom of action, it could 
have prevented one pound of 
war material or food from 
teaching the hands of our ene- 
mies; it might have ensured 
an early peace; and either 
from a desire to conciliate 
neutrals or a reluctance to 
use our full strength, the Gov- 
emment continued to hamper 
the fleet, until we came under 
the shadow of defeat. 


The Unhampered Trade with Germany. 845 


Of the interminable discus- 
sions, maintained between us 
and the neutrals, there is only 
this to be said, that they would 
have been rendered superfluous 
had we taken firm action at 
the beginning of the war. “ In- 
ternational law and treaty,” 
says Admiral Consett, “‘ did not 
protect us from Germany, but 
we allowed them to protect 
Germany from us.” It is quite 
true that the European neutrals 
supplied us with some goods 
which were of the highest 
value to us, but whatever 
course of action we had fol- 
lowed, we should not have 
been deprived of the one in- 
dispensable — the nitrates of 
Norway. For Norway was our 
friend, and would in any case 
—even if she had not been 
bribed—have done her best to 
help us. But, said Sir Edward 
Grey, “the business of the 
Foreign Office is to keep the 
diplomatic relations such that 
there is no fear of these supplies 
being interfered with.” And 
so we bribed the neutrals with 
the promise of vastly increased 
trade, and they prospered amaz- 
ingly. If we were treated with 
scant courtesy by those whom 
we encouraged to trade with 
Germany, if our imports from 
Holland and Scandinavia sen- 
sibly diminished, the neutrals 
made vast fortunes by supply- 
ing our enemies with what they 
most urgently needed, and we 
stood amiably by. We even 
sent them everything we could 
spare, even of cotton and cop- 
per, that they might resell 
these perilous stuffs to our foes. 
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Thus, as the Admiral tells us, 
*‘the German fighting forces 
were sustained by ourselves, 
and the munitions that reached 
Germany were brought over to 
her in ships which passed as 
freely through the waters of 
the English Channel and North 
Sea as those that carried over 
our troops. Our Navy was 
these ships’ common protec- 
tion.” It is a grave indict- 
ment, and truly, had it not 
been for wise and persistent 
agitation, it might have ended 
in national suicide. 

That we lost by the trans- 
action is evident by the figures 
given by Admiral Consett. The 
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neutrals, whom we encouraged 
to trade with Germany, and 
whom we supplied with the 
stuff of their dangerous com- 
merce, showed us no gratitude. 
Though we made every sort of 
diplomatic concession to them, 
it actually happened that, in 
defiance of Sir Edward Grey’s 
principle, our supplies were 
interfered with. No doubt Scan- 
dinavia got better prices in 
Germany. Here are the Ad- 
miral’s figures, and they make 
it plain that if we helped the 
neutrals to keep Germany in 
good heart, they diminished 
their favours to us as Ger- 
many’s need grew greater :— 


Norway’s DIspPosITIon. 
As expressed in metric tons of food sent. 


To the United Kingdom 
To Germany and Austria 


1916, 
35,701 
215,593 


1915. 


69,512 
182,630 


1913. 
61,464 
81,538 


DENMARK’s DISPOSITION. 


To the United Kingdom 
To Germany and Austria 


156,100 


256,754 
314,328 


123,547 


197,398 
274,401 


SWEDEN’s DISPOSITION. 


To the United Kingdom 
To Germany and Austria 


These figures make it very 
difficult to believe that we in 
any way profited by our wicked 
compliance. And the risk that 
we ran in refusing to answer 
to the blackmail of Scandi- 
navia is not apparent. Norway 
in any case we might have 
kept at our side. To Denmark 
and Sweden we owed no debt 
of gratitude. When the war 
broke out, Scandinavia, like 
the ‘Daily News,’ thought 


115 
90,835 


8,563 
104,203 


26,567 
37,043 


mostly of what she might get 
out of it. She hoped to remain 
neutral, and to make what 
money she could by trading 
with as many of the belliger- 
ents as possible. “ Denmark 
was insinuating,” says Admiral 
Consett, ‘‘ Sweden blustering, 
both scheming; but these 
States were not made to prove 
what they should say until 
necessity compelled it.” That 
Sweden should ever descend 
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upon the side of the Allies 
was impossible. Not only was 
she naturally antagonistic to 
us, because she cherished, with 
good cause, a deep-seated hatred 
of Russia: she was also an 
old and obliged friend of Ger- 
many. Her culture was Ger- 
man; her army, well trained 
and of considerable size, worked 
and thought according to the 
German tradition. But, says 
Admiral Consett, we had noth- 
ing to fear either from Sweden 
or from Denmark. ‘“ To Swe- 
den’s threat to join Germany,” 
he writes, “‘the proper reply was, 
‘Join.’ To Germany’s threat 
to invade Denmark, the proper 
reply was, ‘Invade.’”’ Indeed, 
the Admiral thinks that join- 
ing and invasion would have 
been to our advantage, and 
doubtless Germany, agreeing 
with him, wisely abstained from 
these policies. ‘‘ With Germany 
in occupation of Denmark, and 
with Sweden allied to Germany, 
we should have suffered certain 
economic losses, but only tem- 
porarily. The Danish and Swe- 
dish coasts being hostile terri- 
tory, Germany would have been 
permanently cut off from all 
outside sources of supply, and 
her days would have been num- 
bered.” We considered none 
of these problems. We made 
every sacrifice to ensure the 
heutrality of Denmark and 
Sweden, and used them as 
tubes through which we might 
send to the enemy as much 
material, contraband and other- 
Wise, as seemed suitable to the 
greed of our merchants and. to 
the policy of our Government. 


The United States and Great Britain. 
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The strange indulgence by 
which we enabled Scandinavia 
to supply Germany with many 
things which we lacked was 
first made a cause of complaint 
against our Government by the 
United States of America. Our 
safety depended upon the stop- 
ping of all trade with Germany, 
not of American trade only ; 
and the story need not be re- 
peated here—how near we came 
to war with the United States. 
We all remember that, when 
the United States complained 
that our naval operations were 
crippling American industry, 
Lord Grey had no difficulty in 
proving that the United States 
had suffered no hardship from 
the war. The export of copper, 
for instance, had more than 
trebled, and it was fairly stated 
that ‘‘ with such figures the 
presumption is very strong that 
the bulk of the copper con- 
signed to these countries (Italy, 
Scandinavia, and Switzerland) 
has recently been intended, 
not for their own use, but for 
that of a belligerent who can- 
not import it direct.’’ More- 
over, while America’s exports 
to Great Britain fell consider- 
ably during the first four months 
of the war, her exports to 
neutral countries and Austria 
very largely increased. Never- 
theless America had a grievance. 
If her export trade had in- 
creased with the war, so also 
had ours, and in June 1915 
the American Ambassador 
asked pertinently how much 
raw cocoa had been sent into 
neutral countries in the first 
four months ending 30th April 
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1915, compared with the same 
period of 1914. The answer 
was more than ten times as 
much, and it is not surprising 
that Germans in America “‘made 
use of these facts to create ill- 
feeling by circulating allega- 
tions that England was pre- 
venting American oversea trade 
with neutral countries in Europe 
with a view to capture this 
trade for herself, and that 
the English are themselves ex- 
porting the very goods which 
they have seized from Ameri- 
cans.” 

So the dispute went on, and 
was not brought to an end 
until America came into the 
war, when the blockade was 
so sternly tightened that by 
1918 very little of valuable 
material could be carried into 
Germany. But we had wasted 
two and a half precious years, 
and we had wasted them, so 
far as can be seen, merely to 
make money. It was a case 
of money against lives, and 
money won. Nothing can be 
done about it now. The clear 
exposition of Admiral Con- 
sett, ineffective in the years of 
war, is but a sad disgraceful 
piece of history. It proves 
beyond dispute that the mer- 
chants of England were willing 
to sell raw materials of every 
kind, which would be used by 
Germany for the purpose of 
killing their brothers and their 
sons. Since that is so, then is 
the old reproach that England 
is a nation of shopkeepers fully 
justified. | And we can only 
hope that, if ever we are again 
involved in a war, our Govern- 
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ment will listen to the warning, 
here loudly and lucidly given, 
and will see to it that our own 
ships shall not protect, as they 
did in the Great War, the mer- 
chantmen who are conveying 
munitions of war to the enemy’s 
country. 


On all sides the question has 
been asked of late: What ails 
the theatre? That the theatre 
is suffering from a malignant 
disease seems to be admitted 
everywhere. The only doubt 
which arises concerns the nature 
of the disease. It is all the 
fault of the actor, says one. 
There are no modern play- 
wrights whose works are worth 
putting on the stage, says an- 
other. And we cannot dis- 
entangle ourselves from the 
discussion, fruitless like that 


which rages between capital 
and labour, whether the play 
makes the actor, or the actor 


makes the play. LEither of 
these alternatives may be justly 
stated. The play may make the 
actor, or the actor may make 
the play. That depends upon 
the force of the actor or upon 
the genius of the playwright. 
Lemaitre, for instance, may be 
said to have made ‘ Robert 
Macaire,’ for he found it a 
sorry melodrama, and he con- 
verted it into a brilliant farce. 
Is there any play which could 
make Lucien Guitry, and that 
Lucien Guitry could not make ? 
When Sarah Bernhardt died, 
it was pointed out with truth 
that she cared nothing for any 
drama which did not give her 
a chance to display her peculiar 
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talents. On the other hand, 
think of the many actors who 
have been brought out of ob- 
scurity by the parts in which 
they were cast. There are 
some on the English stage at 
present who owe their existence 
to the dramatist, and whose 
names it were invidious to men- 
tion. Consider the Comédie 
Francaise, where the play and 
tradition have always been of 
higher importance than the 
career Of the individual actor, 
and ‘you will acknowledge that 
many a mediocre talent has 
been lifted on high by training, 
obedience, and the proper choice 
of a part. To fix the responsi- 
bility upon actor or playwright 
is, in truth, a mere beating of 
the wind. 

There are three elements in 
the drama, as we know it 
to-day, none of which can be 
neglected —the author, the 
actor, and the stage-decorator. 
If we are ever to attain the 
ideal theatre, each of these 
must hold his due and proper 
place. Where one gets the 
better too decisively of the 
others, failure is certain. For 
many years after the time of 
Charles Kean, the stage-decora- 
tor held far more than his share 
of the work and glory. The 
harm that Sir Henry Irving did 
by his expensive and superfiu- 
ous mounting of plays is not 
even yet wholly banished from 
our theatre. He made import- 
ant what should never be more 
than accessory, and he set the 
author far below the decorator 
m an unequal contest. The 
actor stood sublime above them 


both, and showed his superiority 
both to the heavy sets of the 
stage carpenter and to the 
prose or poetry of the author, 
who had the greatest difficulty 
to emerge from the rattling of 
the furniture. Happily the bad 
example of Charles Kean and 
Henry Irving is losing its in- 
fluence. The stage of to-day is, 
for the most part, modestly 
and effectively adorned. And 
the actor and author no longer 
dread the competition of the 
stage-carpenter. 

Yet, until the actor and 
author work together without 
throwing blame upon one an- 
other, the theatre will con- 
tinue to suffer. Nor can we 
take thought to improve sud- 
denly the condition of the 
stage. To the controversy 
which has raged in the columns 
of the ‘Morning Post,’ that 
highly-accomplished actor, Mr 
Dennis Eadie, contributes a 
suggestion that what is needed 
is a school for dramatists. We 
are unable to agree with his 
suggestion. The worst of a 
school is that it can teach 
nothing but the rudiments. A 
dramatist can learn his trade 
only by practising it, and he 
can practise it only by being 
encouraged to present his plays 
by a manager who gives him 
his confidence. He suffers from 
the same difficulty which besets 
every artist. If he be original, 
he is asked not only to do 
his work, but to create his 
public. And the more boldly 
original he is, the longer it 
may take him to win that 
public over to his side. More- 
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over, the dramatist suffers one 
malady which the most of 
artists escape. His work can- 
not be produced without great 
expense. The manager natur- 
ally hesitates before he spends 
large sums of money upon a 
play whose success is hazard- 
ous. He cannot be blamed 
because he desires to keep out 
of the bankruptcy court. Being 
no philanthropist, he treats his 
theatre like a shop or a factory 
—a place whose first business 
is to make money. That he 
is forced to take this un- 
imaginative course is hard 
upon actor and author alike. 
But it is inevitable, and 
there is no more to be said 
about it. 

And if we must fix the blame 
of an unintelligent and ugly 
theatre upon the right head, 
let uy absolve manager, author, 
and actor alike, and put the 
public in the dock. Indeed, it 
is the public which is guilty, 
and none other. If it demanded 
fine writing and good acting, 
it would get them. We have 
authors who know their busi- 
ness, and yet perforce write 
with their eye upon the man- 
ager. We have actors, well 
trained in their craft, who 
would be content not to get 
an inapposite laugh, if only 
they had a part in a master- 
piece. And if the manager, 
who keeps his eye resolutely 
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upon the money-box, saw that 
what the best judges acclaimed 
was also paying, he would 
presently take great pride in 
the thought that he too was 
in the artistic movement. It 
is the public, then, whom we 
must attack and educate if we 
are to escape the reproach of 
being content with the worst 
stage in Europe. A _ small 
public will not serve our turn. 
We must win the great public 
over to the right side. The 
theatre, as a French poet ‘once 
said, is a place where pleasures 
are taken in common, and 
pleasures taken in common will 
be common themselves, unless 
the people which shares them is 
lifted out of the rut of com- 
monness. This, then, is the 
work which this generation is 
asked to achieve: to educate 


the public by good example 
to prefer the excellent to the 


bad, to tell the difference 
between high comedy and 
knock-about farce, to thrill to 
tragedy instead of sobbing over 
melodrama. Of such a public 
as might be formed poet and 
player may alike be independ- 
ent, and even the austere man- 
ager himself may face it blandly, 
conscious that he is not making 
too heavy a sacrifice in the 
cause of “art,” and that even 
the receipts of the box-office 
will not convict him of reckless 
gambling. 
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New Books 


GREECE AND ROME 


GREEK BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE By Henry Osborn Taylor 
VIRGIL AND HIS MEANING TO THE WORLD OF TODAY 
By J. W. Mackail 


Two new volumes in the valuable series “Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” 
These books, prepared by competent scholars both summarize the writings of 
the authors of which they treat, and present sketches of their lives. Useful, 
also, in pointing out the lessons the classic writers can still teach today. 

Marshall Jones Co. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD By Sir Philip Gibb 
A novel. A remarkable picture of the aftermath of Peace. A book of tragic 
significance written with that colour, simplicity and distinction of thought which 
are the author’s personal characteristics. The spiritual appeal. and sense of 
drama make their deep impression because the philosophy of Sir Philip’s hero 
is that of the man in the street everywhere. 
Price, $2.00 net; carriage extra. George H. Doran Co. 


ADICKENS ATLAS By A. A. Hopkins and N. F. Read 
A notable book, bringing together the results of much study in Dickens 
topography. The authors present map and plans of the chief places concerned 
with the life and stories of Charles Dickens, and all bird’s eye views of London, 
illustrating twelve walks in the British metropolis indicatinz the places and 
persons associated with them in the novels. A new and valuable contribution 
to Dickens literature. 
Price, $2.50; carriage. extra. Hatton Garden Press. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT By Haven McClure 
The author’s aim is to show the results that follow when present-day 
methods of literary and historical research are applied to these New Testament 
documents. Mr. McClure has achieved a peculiarly clear and orderly arrange-. 
ment of the contents of the New Testament. 
Price, $1.50; carriage extra. The Macmillan Co. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE By Homer B. Sprague 
A collection of essays surprisingly rich in new suggestion.’ Many facts con- 
cerning Shakespeare are presented which are either not well enough known, or 
which are not sufficiently appreciated. 
Price, $1.25; carriage extra. The Piigrim Press. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN AMERICA, 1785-1835 
By Jane Louise Mesick 
A deeply interesting study of conditions in the United. States in the fifty- 
year period after the Revolution, seen through the eyes of English travellers. 
It is a book that appeals alike to the student of history and of literature, and 
covers a field not elsewhere so fully and so ably treated. 
Price, $2.50 net. Columbia University 


THE MILITARY ORDERS IN SPAIN By Georgoama Goddard King 


An admirable study prepared especially to supply for persons of taste and 
cultivation who may be traveling in Spain or reading Spanish books, a brief 
account of the foundation and fall of the great Spanish Military Orders. An 
Unusual book on an unusual tdépic. 

Price, $2.50. : Hispanic Soclety of America 
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to receive copies of the Onginal Issue circu- 
lated in England, printed on the same paper 
and from the same plates as the Bnitish copies, 
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A Substantial Price Saving 


The editions published and supplied by us 
are positively the original English editions; 
and the saving in price is nearly 50%. Leonard 
Scott editions should always be specified to 
obtain these real advantages. 
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Nineteenth Century any one $ 7.00 $ 7.35 
Contemporary Review any two 13.50 14.00 
Fortnightly Review all three 20.00 21.00 
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Edinburgh Review any two 9.50 9.50 
Quarterly Review all three 13.50 13.50 
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